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We remarked in our last paper, that 
the leading complaint of the economists 
was, the existing surplus of labour. We 
added, that so far as the present mo- 
ment and the actual market of the day 
were concerned, we were not disposed 
to question their position. But we 
quarrelled with them the moment we 
came to discuss either the cause or the 
remedy. The cause, if we were to 
believe them, lay with the poor-laws 
and the poor; and the remedy, accord- 
ingly, was to abolish the one and to 
apply “the preventive check” to the 
other. We, on the other hand, were 
prepared to contend, that the fault lay 
wholly with the rich, and not with the 
poor; and that the remedy must be 
found, not in coercing the poor man, 
to deprive him of the common privi- 
leges of humanity, but in coercing 
capital—the god, or rather presiding 
demon, of the economists’ scheme, to 
keep it from trampling upon the best 
feelings of our common nature. 

It often appears absolutely grotesque 
to a bystander, to see the singular ab- 
surdities and contradictions in which 
the economists indulge, when treating 
on what appears to be a very plain propo- 
sition. Here is a community, in which 
a large portion of the people are worked 
far beyond their physical powers; and 
are thus tortured, in a majority of cases, 
into a premature death. Two evil re- 
sults follow: first, that many hands 
are left without employ, while others 
are doing twice the work that their 
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limbs and sinews are capable of en- 
during ; and secondly, that, after all, a 
great glut of the commodity is pro- 
duced ; — the consequence of which is 
very soon seen in a reduction of prices 
to the masters, speedily followed by a 
reduction of wages to the workmen. 

One would suppose, that the natural 
remedy for this state of things would 
strike every one, not already blinded 
by the delusions of political economy. 
A giut, proceeding from a system of 
over-working, would obviously seem 
to point out its own remedy; namely, 
to cease that over-working. A popu- 
lation called excessive, in which half 
the labourers are tasked beyond their 
strength, while the rest are left without 
employment, calls loudly to us, if any 
thing can, for that regulation of hours 
which shall give work to all, but ex- 
cessive labour to none. 

Surely the shallowest understanding 
may follow the illustration we are now 
about to use. Imagine a town in which 
a large manufacture is carried on, which 
manufacture gives steady and comfort- 
able employment to about ten thousand 
people. Now, should another four 
thousand be attracted to the spot by 
want of work, they will speedily pro- 
duce a glut of labour in the market. 
If they are all taken into employ, the 
result will very shortly be seen in a sur- 
plus of the commodity produced, which 
will operate as a reducing power, bear- 
ing down its current price in the mar- 
ket. If they are not thus employed, 
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still their struggles to obtain work will 
lower the wages of the native labourer, 
as well as augment the poor-rates of 
the district; and both together will 
givelarge occasion to the cry so often 
raised of “ surplus population !” 

Granting this, which the economists 
themselves will readily concede to us, 
what, we ask, can be more obvious 
than the remark, that a result of pre- 
cisely the same calamitous nature may 
be produced, without the addition of a 
single individual to the population, by 
the mere short-sighted competition of 
the masters, leading them to augment 
progressively their hours of labour. 
Suppose them to have wrought, in the 
first instance, only a common day’s 
work, from six in the morning to six in 
the evening, with two hours’ interval for 
meals, which is the “ ten hours’” work 
now contemplated in Mr. Sadler's 
Factory-bill. But let this be gradually 
lengthened, till it reaches from five in 
the morning to nine in the evening, or 
from five in the morning to eight in the 
evening with one hour only for meals, 
and the day now becomes one of four- 
teen hours —a day, alas! too common 
in our manufacturing districts. And 
can any thing be more clear than this, 
that, substantially, the same result must 
follow from this increase which would 
be produced by an augmentation of the 
labourers ; namely, a glut of the article 
manufactured, and then a glut, or sur- 
plus, of the hands employed in its 
fabrication? Whether the population 
be raised from ten thousand to fourteen 
thousand, or the hours of labour from 
ten to fourteen, the result, the calami- 
tous result, will be the same. 

Such is the present state of things— 
a state which is growing worse every 
hour. Many ofthe manufacturers have 
discernment enough to see the source 
of all their difficulties, and would 
gladly stay their hands, reduce their 
augmented rate of production, and aim 
to keep the market free from a glut of 
goods ; and thus secure to themselves 
better prices, and to their workmen 
fairer wages and lighter toil. But 
they cannot do as they would; the 
stream forces them along. The com- 
petition to which they are exposed ob- 
liges them to pursue the course marked 
out by their rivals, or to see themselves 
undersold in every market. Gladly, 
therefore, would they hail the enact- 
ment of protectiye regulations, which 
should enable them to pursue the dic- 
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tates of conscience and common sense, 
without being exposed to the penalty 
of utter ruin. 

The majority, however, we fear, of 
our manufacturers, either led away by 
the sophistries of the economists, or 
ruled by the dictates of a blind and 
ignorant cupidity, prefer to run with- 
out restraint the desperate course to 
which they-have been latterly accus- 
tomed. Even were it for their own 
sakes alone, it would be wise and 
proper for the legislature to interfere ; 
but there is a stronger reason for im- 
mediate interposition, and that is, that 
their present course is fraught with 
inconceivable misery and immense de- 
struction of human life, in so far as it 
concerns the poor labourers, whose ne- 
cessities compel them to follow their 
employers in this their reckless career. 

We have said, that the manufacturers 
have entered upon a desperate career 
of competition—a career which impels 
them to ever-increasing exertions, with- 
out regard to the misery thereby occa- 
sioned. Let the following extracts 
from the Evidence taken by the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons on the 
Factory-bill, corroborate and explain 
this statement : — 


Benjamin Bradshaw is asked : 


‘Do you conceive that this labour 
has been increasing since you were first 
acquainted with mills and factories ?” 
** Yes, it has increased a good deal these 
few years past. I can remember when it 
was considered utterly improper to work 
them longer than from six to seven ; but 
now it is not so.” 


Daniel Fraser is asked : 


*« Is it complained of in those places, 
as it has been made a matter of complaint 
in many others, that the labour of the 
silk-mills has become more fatiguing 
than it formerly was?” ‘Yes; and 
they remark that it is not the same re- 
munerative employment that it used to 
be; that there is not the same suste- 
nance afforded to the children; in short, 
that they have to work longer hours and 
get less meat.” —‘‘ The question has par- 
ticular reference to the labour imposed 
upon the children and young persons ; 
is that more severe than it was—have 
they more todo—more spindles to mind?” 
“Yes, and they are urged more to their 
work than they used to be, which im- 
ports that the system has become worse.” 


William Rastrick is asked: 


“‘Is there a tendency in this system 
to become rather better, or is the work 
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required more, and the labour altogether 
severer than it formerly was?” ‘ It is 
decidedly worse within the last four or 
five years than it used to be.”—“ Is 
there more work required of the children 
than there used to be when you first 
knew the business?” ‘‘ Yes; on ac- 
count of the competition which exists 
between masters; one undersells the 
other; consequently the master endea- 
vours to get an equal quantity of work 
done for less money.” 


Jobn Allett is asked : 


‘Will you state, upon your own 
knowledge, whether the hours of labour 
have not been considerably increased 
(that is, in brisk times) since you were 
acquainted with factories?” ‘* When I 
went at first to factories, | was at work 
about eleven hours a-day ; but the time 
has increased to fifteen, to sixteen, and 
sometimes to eighteen hours.”—‘ Is 
the labour of the children and young 
persons in those mills more severe, as 
well as longer, than it was when you 
first commenced that business?” ‘ Yes, 
doubly so; | do not hesitate to say dou- 
bly so.” 


Charles Aberdeen is asked : 


“Do you think that there is double 
the quantity of labour required from the 
children that there used to be?” “I 
am confident of it; since I have been 
working at the firm of Lambert, Hoole, 
and Jackson, I have done twice the 
quantity of work that I used to do, and 
for less wages.” 


And another passage or two from 
the same Evidence, gives us a little 
light into the manner in which the 
screw is perpetually applied, in order 
to get out of the human machines the 
utmost possible quantity of work : 


Stephen Binns is asked : 


“Does the machinery go more easily 
now than it used to do?” “If 1 have 
a machinery-room to overlook, I have 
thirty hands in the room to manage this 
machinery. When I deliver in my note 
of the time and the work, the master sees 
what quantity of work has been produced 
from those hands, and he sees the quan- 
tity of money that has been paid, and he 
goes round the room, and thinks ‘ I can 
do with one hand less;’ and he says, 
‘There are five in that row generally— 
you can do with one less ; offer each of 
them Sd. a-week more if they will do 
with one less ;’ and then by the encou- 
ragement, the giving 3d. a-week for a 
less quantity of hands, they perform the 
same work upon that machinery.”—“ Is 
the work done equally well?” ‘ Yes; 
but it is more fatiguing.”—*‘ But still 
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the children are willing to do so for an 
advance of wages?” ‘Yes; I have 
seen Mr. James and Mr. John Marshall 
go round to the frames, and I have heard 
say afterwards, that they have asked the 
girls if they could not mind another 
spindle or two spindles more; and if 
they could, they would give them 3d. 
more ; that is, if they would mind ten 
spindles instead of eight.” 


Joshua Drake is asked : 

** What I mean to ask is, whether 
those who have been employed have 
not had more to do in a given time?” 
** Lately they have put three children 
upon four children’s work ; it took place 
three months ago at Mr. Sheepshanks’s 
mill; and last Monday morning but one 
it took place at Bruce, Dorrington, and 
Walker’s, without any notice to the 
children ; and, in consequence of this 
arrangement, one child in every billy 
was thrown out of work.” 


This, then, is the course things are 
now taking ; and from these facts many 
persons will learn how it comes to pass 
that an outcry has lately been raised, 
lieretofore unknown, for some regula- 
tion of the hours of labour. The truth 
is, that a system of gradual increase of 
toil has been long going on, and the 
extreme point of endurance has lately 
been passed. Hence the present cr 
for relief —a cry which, we trust, will 
never cease, until full and complete 
relief is afforded. 

Mr. Sadler’s bill, however, is only 
directed to one point; but that is by 
far the most important point of the 
case. Its object is merely to rescue 
the little children of the manufacturing 
districts from that most cruel and all 
but exterminating state of slavery in 
which they are now held. We call it 
slavery, with deliberation, because, the 
toil being excessive, destructive of the 
child’s health and morals, and such as 
no parent ought to subject his child 
unto,—the parents are yet compelled, 
by the threat of absolute starvation, to 
force their children to undertake it. 
The proof of this coercion is given in 
the Evidence, as follows : 


William Osburn, Esq. is asked : 


“‘ Supposing that the parents applying 
for relief for their children, refused to 
allow them to labour in mills or fac- 
tories, in consequence of their believing 
and knowing that such labour would be 
prejudicial to their health, and probably 
destructive of their lives, would they, 
in the mean time, have had any relief 
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from the workhouse board, or from you, 
as overseer, merely on the ground that 
the children could not bear that labour ?” 
“ Certainly not.”—‘* Would it be ac- 
cepted as an excuse for not working, 
that they could not conform to those 
long hours of labour?” ‘‘ Certainly not.” 
—** So that the children of the poor, and 
their parents, have no alternative in such 
cases, but submitting their children to 
this extravagant length of labour, or ex- 
posing them to absolute want and star- 
vation, as the consequence of refusing 
so to be employed?” ‘None what- 
ever.” 


Thomas Bennett is asked : 


‘When you were working in the 
mill, were you bound, when required, 
to work those long hours?” “ Yes, if 
I had not done it, my master would 
have got somebody else that would.”— 
** And the parish officers would not have 
relieved you if you had left?” ‘ No, 
they would have said, ‘ You refused to 
work.’ ”"—** You would then have been 
left to starve?” ‘* Yes.” 


Samuel Coulson is asked : 


“If you had refused to allow your 
children to be so worked, you ool not 
get any relief from the parish?’ ‘ None 
whatever.” —‘‘ So that you had no alter- 
native but that excessive slavery or star- 
vation?” ‘* Yes, we must either submit 
to their laws, or starve to death, for at 
no other place could we get them em- 
ployed.””—*‘ Are you not able to support 
your children without sending them to a 
mill?” ‘No; Ihave not had 2s. a-week 
of labour for many weeks together.” 


Joseph Hebergam is asked: 


“‘Were there other children at the 
mill that were also made ill by this 
labour, and who became deformed in 
like manner?” ‘* Yes, there were some 
very often sick, and some were deformed ; 
but the parents who were able to sup- 
port their children took them away, in 
consequence of seeing that they would 
be deformed if they did not take them 
away.”—‘* Your mother being a widow, 
and having but little, could not afford to 
take you away?” ‘ No.’—*‘* Would 
the parish have relieved you, if your 
mother had taken you away?” ‘ No, 
she has oftentimes been to them, but she 
was no better for it. I have seen her 
weep oftentimes, and I have asked her 
why she was weeping, but she would not 
tell me then, but she has told me since.” 
—*‘* What did she tell you affected her ?” 
“* Seeing my limbs giving way by work- 
ing such long hours,” 


Such, then, is the situation of these 
poor creatures, as to what is called 
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their free agency. In fact, no one can 
read the horrible details contained in 
the volume of evidence, and imagine 
for an instant that any human beings 
would submit to the sufferings there 
detailed, if it were in their power to 
escape from them. Into these fright- 
ful details we must now, for a short 
time, enter. Having alluded to them, 
we must justify the language we have 
used : we will do this, and much more. 
In fact, the common terms of horror 
and indignation are inadequate to the 
expression of the feelings excited by 
this dreadful picture. We must there- 
fore leave the poor creatures to tell their 
story in their own words, without en- 
cumbering it with our remarks. 

The evil mainly and principally lies 
in the excessive length of the labour 
exacted. From this source all the other 
evils of the system flow; and therefore 
it is, that the main object of Mr. Sad- 
ler’s bill is to limit the hours of attend- 
ance to twelve per day, i. e. ten of 
labour, with two for meals. 

Now on this point, that is, the ex- 
cessive length of labour now inflicted, 
it would answer no end to quote the 
dry details. Suffice it to say, that a 
vast array of witnesses deposed to the 
one leading fact, that throughout all 
the manufacturing districts the hours 
of labour have been greatly increased 
of late years; and that fourteen or fif- 
teen hours of attendance, with an hour 
or an hour and a half for meals, is now 
a very common limit. Sixteen hours, 
or from five in the morning to nine at 
night, was also proved to be of frequent 
occurrence; and instances were also 
adduced in which seventeen, eighteen, 
and even nineteen hours were exacted. 
The witness Joseph Hebergam deposes, 
that he “was once obliged to work from 
Jive in the morning till half-past ten, 
and sometimes till eleven at night, for 

four months together.’ He was at this 
time little more than ten years old! 
There are, indeed, several instances 
adduced of factories, which worked 
two whole nights in every week, with 
the same hands; so that the children 
could only have five nights’ sleep in 
each week, and those very short ones. 
But we do not wish to dwell upon ex- 
treme cases; in speaking of fifteen or 
sixteen hours’ labour, we are speaking 
of that which appears to be of common 
occurrence, and it is to the average 


facts that we would wish to confine 
ourselves. 
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Now the first natural, and, indeed, 
inevitable consequence of this excessive 
labour, when inflicted on young chil- 
dren, is to produce in all whose limbs 
are not strongly knit, great and painful 
deformity. Seats are never allowed in 
these mills; and, in fact, the very em- 
ployment of the children consists mainly 
in walking to and fro before a certain 
range of machinery, in order to watch 
and attend its motions, repair broken 
threads, and supply the material as it 
is wanted. The grievance, therefore, is 
just the being kept on foot the whole 
day, frequently with no more than one 
single interval of forty minutes for din- 
ner. Our readers will be able to ima- 
gine for themselves the fatigue of being 
compelled to remain in a standing 
position during fifteen hours in every 
day; and if to them the idea is dread- 
ful, let them picture to themselves 
the sufferings of a weak and growing 
child, of seven or eight years of age, 
thus confined and thus tasked. Evi- 
dence is hardly required to prove what 
every man’s common sense will tell 
him at a glance, that the necessary re- 
sult must be, in a large proportion of 
instances, to cripple the little sufferers 
for life. Such is the uniform testimony 
of every witness examined. 

James Kirk is desired to 

“Tell the committee what effect it 
had on you ; in the first place, as regards 
your health.” ‘‘I began to be very 
weak in my knees; one of my knees 
gave way .”** Was it observed by any 
body in the mill that your knees were 
bending?” ‘* Yes.”—** What did you 
think this bending of your knees was 
owing to?” ‘ Owing to working such 
long * hours.” —‘ Were you perfectly 
straight-limbed before?” ‘I was.”—~ 
“And a very strong youth?” ‘ Yes.” 

— You still continued to work, did you 
not?” J did.”—* Until your limbs 
became quite bent?” ‘“ Yes.”—* Will 
you shew your limbs?” [Here the wit- 
ness shewed his knees and legs.|—‘* What 
did you do then?” ‘I was so weak that 
[ was forced to give over.” 


David Bywater is asked : 


“Were you perfect in your limbs 
when you undertook that long and ex- 
cessive labour?” ‘“ Yes, i was.’ 
“What effect did it produce upon you ?” 
“It brought a weakne ss on me; I felt 
my knees quite ache.”—‘‘ Had you pain 
in your limbs and all over your body ?” 
“ Yes.” —** Shew what effect it had upon 
your limbs?” “‘ It made me very crook- 
ed. [Here the witness shewed his knees and 
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legs.]|—‘‘ Are your thighs also bent?” 
** Yes, the bone is quite bent.”’ 


William Kenworthy is asked : 


“‘ How old are you?” “ Fifteen.”— 
‘“* How long have your legs and knees 
been in that state?” ‘I was as straight 
as ever I could be two years since.”— 
«* What did the doctor state to be the cause 
of your becoming deformed?” “ He said 
it was hard work; it was being over- 
worked.”—‘* Were you reckoned a very 
strong boy before you were deformed in 
your limbs?” ‘Yes, I was a very 
strong-made boy.”—*‘ ‘And have you 
been obliged to give up your work in 
consequence.” ‘“ Yes; the doctor said 
T should lose the use of my limbs ifT had 
not given over.” 


Benjamin Gummersall is asked : 


“Were you perfectly strong before 
you entered upon this labour?” ‘“ Yes.” 
—‘* Can you now stand at all without 
crutches?” ‘* Not without crutches or 
a stick, or something to lean against.” 
—« Can you walk at all?” ‘ No.”— 
‘Can you get up stairs?” ‘ Perhaps 
I might creep up.’’—‘‘ Must it be upon 
your hands and knees?” =‘ Yes, or back- 
wards way.”—** Do you get up stairs 
backwards way?” “ Yes, every night.” 


Richard Wilson is asked : 


** Do you know, of your own know. 
ledge, that working at mills for those 
long hours has a similar effect upon a 
very considerable proportion of the 
children so employed?” ‘ Yes, almost 
always a little; and if they go to the 
mill for any time, more ; there i is a very 
great number so; I cannot exactly say 
how many.”—‘‘ That have become de- 
formed in their limbs?” ‘ Yes.”— 
** Was that the case with any of your 
family besides yourself?” ‘ Yes; Ihad 
a brother who went to the mill when he 
was about eight years old, and he became 
so deformed, that he had to be carried 
hackwards and forwards. My parents 
were poor, and they could not maintain 
us except we w ent to the mills.”— 
*‘Did your father use to carry him to 
the mill?” ‘Yes; my father ‘and my- 
self used to carry him.” —*“' Because he 
was so deformed?” ‘ Yes.”—* Was he 
straight before he entered on that em- 
ployment?” ‘ Yes.”—** How long had 
he been at work before he became de- 
formed in his limbs?” ‘I cannot exactly 
say ; twelve or thirteen months.” —“* Did 
it injure his health ?” ‘ He never looked 
well after he went to the mill.”—*“ Is he 
living?” ‘ No, he is not; hedied when 
about twenty three years of age.”— 
‘* Have you any other brothers or sisters 
who have been in mills?” “I have a 
sister now living upon parish pay, who 
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is quite deformed ; I have neither father 
nor mother now ; my father died when 
I was about eight years of age; my 
father met with an accident in the mill 
about half-past six one night, and he was 
dead before eight.”—* In what part of 
the mill did he meet with that accci- 
dent?” ‘*He minded the wheel; and 
he was endeavouring to put a strap on 
the billy, and it catched him and caused 
his death.” 


Thomas Smith is asked : 


** Will you state what effect this ex- 
cessively long labour had upon your 
limbs ?”” “ It made them very stiff, con- 
stantly.”—“ Did it affect your knees ?” 
—‘ Yes, it caused them to be quite stiff, 
so that I could not bend them.”—* Did 
your knees afterwards become crooked ?” 
“Yes; [have had to be carried to my 
work many times in consequence.” — 
“Who carried you then?” ‘I cannot 
recollect his name that has carried me ; 
he has carried me many a time, when he 
has seen me coming on.”’—‘‘ Out of pity 
for you?” ‘“ Yes.”—‘ Otherwise you 
would have had tocrawl there?” ‘ Yes.” 

—‘* Have you had any relations working 
at mills and factories Y > «Yes; I had 
a brother and a sister.”—‘*‘ What effect 
had this long labour upon them?” “ My 
brother was very ill ; fatigued with it, 
I think, the same as me.”—‘‘ Did he 
become a cripple?” ‘‘ Yes, he is worse 
than me.”——‘‘ Was he too originally per- 
fectly straight?” ‘‘ Yes.”—* Your sister 
also, you say, worked in mills; what 
effect had it upon her?” “ The same.” 

—‘* Was she perfectly straight at first ?” 
‘‘ Yes; a fine girl.”"—** Did she become 
crooked?” ‘ Yes, she did.”—*‘‘ To what 
do you attribute your crookedness and 
deformity ?”’ ‘It arises from standing 
so long.” —*‘ Did you experience great 
pain during the time it was coming on ?” 

‘A great deal: I could scarcely stir off 
the spot.”—‘‘ There is no hope now of 
your recovering yourlimbs?” * No,” — 
* You must remain a cripple for life ? 


“ Yes. 


Samuel Rhodes is asked : 


“What effect had that labour upon 
your health and upon your limbs?” “I 
had very good health, but standing long 
hours, I began to be tired, and could not 
stand it; 1 got stiff in my limhs.”— 
‘* Had you much pain in your limbs and 
knees?” ‘Yes, I began growing de- 
formed in my knees.”—*‘ Will you shew 
the gentlemen of the committee your 
limbs?” [The witness shewed his person, 
and he appeared to be very crooked and 
knock-knee'd.|—‘* Could you work easily 
in that state?” ‘‘ No, l was very stiff in 
the morning when getting up, and the 
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evening the same.”—‘* Was it ever pain- 
ful to you to move?” ‘“ Yes.”—* Were 
there any other boys in the mill besides 
yourself | upon whom those long hours of 
labour produced the same effect Y > “Veg 

there was a deal in that mill.”—“ Did 
they become crooked and deformed in 
consequence?” ‘ Yes.” As much so 
as yourself?” ‘* There were some more 
and some less deformed than myself; 

there were some very ill.” —“ How mz any 
were there so deformed?” ‘When | 
went there were seven or eight in that 
mill.""——** How many boys were there in 
that mill altogether?” “* About thirty.” 

Elizabeth Bentley is asked : 

“You are considerably deformed 
your person in consequence of this la. 
bour?” “ Yes, [am.”—* At what time 
did it come on?” ‘I was about thirteen 
years old when it began coming, and it 
has got worse since ; it is five years since 
my mother died, and my mother was 
never uble to get me a pair of good stays 
to hold me up, and when my mother died 
I had to do for myself, and got me a 
pair.”—‘ Were you perfectly straight 
and healthy before you worked at a 
mill?” « Yes, I was as straight a little 
girl as ever w ent up and down town.” — 
*« Were you straight till you were thir- 
teen?’ “ Yes, I was.” 


Jonathan Downe is asked : 


‘“* How are they affected?” “ It first 
begins with a pain in the ankle ; after that 
they will ask the overlooker to let them 
sit down; sometimes the overlooker will 
allow them afew minutes to sit down, 
but they must not let the time-keeper 
see it; 1t depends upon the humanity of 
the overseer; then it goes on for a month 
or two months; then they begin to be 
weak in the knee; then they begin to 
be knock-knee’d; after that their feet 
turn out; it throws them knock-knee’d 
and splay-footed, and their ankles swell 
as big as my fists.”——“‘ After they get to 
that state, can they go on with their 
work?” “They may follow it for a few 
days, or sometimes for weeks, but then 
they are regularly off and on their work, 
and under the physician’s care; when 
they are off work a few days, they consi- 
der they recover their strength a good 
deal; then they return to ‘their work 
again, and after they have returned to 
their work a day or two, or sometimes 
the first day, they are as bad as before.” 


But another consequence of this ex- 
cessive labour is equally inevitable; 
namely, the drowsiness which naturally 
comes on towards the close of these 
protracted days of labour. And, closely 
connected with this, is the cruelty which 
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is of necessity employed to keep these 
miserable little wretches to their work, 
when drooping under the natural ex- 
haustion resulting from such a degree 
of toil. The following extracts will 
illustrate these points of the case :— 


John Allett is asked : 


“Were they excessively sleepy?” 
* Very sleepy; I have seen them sleep- 
ing while we were at our drinking ; and 
when in the evening my youngest boy 
has said, ‘ Father, what o'clock is it” 
I have said, perhaps, ‘ It is seven o'clock ;’ 
‘Ob! is it two hours to nine o'clock? T 
cannot bear it;’ I have thought I had 
rather almost have seen them starve to 
death, than to be used in that manner. 
I have heard that child crying out, when 
getting within a few yards of the door. 
‘Oh! mother, is my supper ready? and 
I have seen him, when he has been taken 
from my back, fall asleep before he could 
get it.” —“ Is the chastisement generally 
at the latter end of the day?” “ Yes, 
generally so; I have seen it also in the 
morning, because they have had so little 
sleep that they were hardly awakened ; 
and I have known more accidents happen 
at the fore-end of the day than at the 
latter part; I mean before breakfast-time. 
1 was an eye-witness of one in the same 
place that I worked at many years: a 
child was working wool—that is, to pre- 
pare the wool for the machine; but the 
strap caught him, as he was hardly awake, 
and it carried him into the machinery ; 
and we found one limb in one place, and 
one in another, and he was cut to bits 
almost ; his whole body went in, and was 
mangled.”—‘* What was he doing with 
that strap?” ‘“ He had to put it on when 
he went to do his work; he had put it 
on hundreds of times before, but this 
happened to be in the morning.’’— 
“You say he was drowsy ? ”’ «© T believe 
he was very drowsy.’ 


Robert Colton is asked : 


“How old were you when you first 
went to Mr. Varley’s?” Eleven years 
old.”—‘‘ What were you?” “ A piece- 
ner.”—‘‘ What were your hours in 
summer-time, when you were busy? Y 
“* From half- past three o’clock in the 
morning to half- past nine o'clock; we 
increased as days increased, and left off 
when we could not see; so that in the 
summer we started at half-past three in 
the morning, and were at it till half-past 
nine at night.’”’—‘‘ How much time had 
you for drinking?” ‘ Half an hour.”— 
** How much wages?” ‘ Three shillings 
as regular wages the first week ; and the 
second week they gave me 3s. 9d., and £ 
never had any more.” ‘ Then you have 
been working at that rate during the 
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whole summer?” ‘“ Yes.”—* As a boy, 
did not you feel exceedingly fatigued at 
that labour?” “ Yes; when I was at 
my work I kept nodding, and could not 
keep my eyes open, and then the others 
pieced up, and I was obliged to liedown 
on the floor, and then the man came and 
beat me up with a strap.”—“ Did not 
you consider it a very great hardship 
and cruelty to be so used?” ‘“ Yes.” 
“Did you speak to your parents about 
itv” “J begged of my father, when he 
moved us again, to put us to a place 
where they never gave over at all, for I 
thought it was to little purpose going to 
bed for that short time.” 

Benjamin Bradshaw is asked : 

‘‘Is there any opportunity for those 
children to come home early enough to 
have some instruction from their parents, 
and to be taught their duty in that re- 
spect?” ‘No; and I have witnessed, 
scores of times, that they have been so 
fatigued when they came home, that they 
have let the vessel that they have been 
holding in their hands fall on the floor ; 
they could not hold it in their hands, 
nature has been so weary and ex- 
hausted.” 

William Kershaw is asked : 

“When you were a piecener, what 
was the general treatment at that time ; 
were they much punished?” ‘“ Yes, I 
have been ill-treated myself; and have 
seen others that have been a great deal 
worse used.” —*‘ How were you beaten ?” 
** There is a difference in the disposition 
of the slubber, or person under whom 
the child is placed; some have more 
humanity, and rathe t wish to encourage 
the children to attention, than to punish 
them for negligence. Ihave been em- 
ployed under both. Some of them who 
are kind have some rewards, such as 
some fruit ; and say that those who have 
the fewest number of ends in a given 
time shall have this fruit; and others 
will keep beating the children, whether 
they are in fault or not. I have been 
beat with a billy-roller towards night, 
when I have been particularly drowsy, 
till I repeatedly vomited blood.”—*« Do 
you think the children are any y: beter 
treated now?” ‘I believe not; I have 
two children that actually work at the 
mill at present, and one that goes to 
learn, three girls; the oldest, when a 
piecener, has had to stop a day or two at 
home for three successive weeks toge- 
ther, on account of being beat upon the 
head ; she is now turned fourteen years 
of age.” —** Was she beaten with straps?” 
“« Both with straps and sticks.” 


Matthew Crabtree is directed to 
*« State the. condition of the children 
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towards the latter part of the day, who 
have thus to keep up with the machi- 
nery.” ‘It is as much as they can do 
when they are not very much fatigued 
to keep up with their work ; and tow vards 
the close of the day, when they come to 
be more fatigued, they cannot keep up 
with it very well, and the consequence 
is that they are beaten io spur them on.’ 

—‘‘ Were you beaten under those cir- 
cumstances?” ‘ Yes.”-—‘ Frequently ?” 
“« Very frequently.”—* And principally 
at the latter end of theday?” “ Yes.”— 
‘And is it your belief, that if you had 
not been so beaten you should not have 
got through the work?” ‘I should not, 
if I had not been kept up to it by some 
means.” —‘‘ Does beating, then, princi- 
pally occur at the latter end of the day, 
when the children are extremely fa- 
tigued ?” 
the day, and in the morning sometimes, 
when they are very drowsy, and have 
not got rid of the fatigue ‘of the day 
before.” ”—*« What were you beaten with 
principally?” ‘A strap.”—* Any thing 
else?” ‘* Yes, a stick sometimes ; and 
there is a kind of roller which runs on 
the top of the machine called a billy, 
perhaps two or three yards in length, 
and perhaps an inch and a half, or more, 
in diameter; the circumference would 
be four or five inches; I cannot speak 
exactly.”—‘* Were you beaten with that 
instrument ?” ‘ Yes.”—‘‘ Have you 
yourself been beaten, and have you seen 
other children struck severely with that 
roller?” ‘I have been struck very 
severely with it myself, so much so as 
to knock me down; and I have seen 
other children have their heads broken 
with it.”—“* You think that it is a gene- 
ral practice to beat the children with the 
roller?’ ‘It is.”’—** You do not think, 
then, that you were worse treated than 
other children in the mill?” ‘ No, I was 
not ; perhaps not so bad as some were.” — 
*« In those mills, is chastisement towards 
the latter part of the day going on per- 
petually?” ‘‘ Perpetually.”—* So that 
you can hardly bein a mill without hear- 
ing constant crying?” ‘‘ Neveran hour, 
I believe.” 

Benjamin Bradshaw is asked : 

*« Is it your impression, from having 
several children working in mills, that 
much of the cruelty of treatment that is 
inflicted upon them results from the over- 
labour which they endure?” ‘ Reason 
dictates that when the children go to the 
mill at five in the morning, and work to 
ten at night, they are almost stupid with 
labour ; and I know it from observation, 
because when I was working for Mr. 
Rosin, in the room underneath where I 
worked, frequently from seven to eight 
o'clock at night, you might have heard 
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the cries of children that would have 
touched a heart of stone.”—* The beat- 
ing was then going on so constantly ?” 
“ Yes.”—“* What did they beat them 
principally with in that mill?” ‘ With 
a strap; a sort of a leathern belt.”— 
‘‘ Ts that capable of inflicting a very 
serious hurt; are the children much 
hurt, and sometimes injured by it ?” 
** Yes; and I have had my own children 
come home beat with those things so 
severely, that it was hardly possible to 
tell the original colour of their back.” 


Samuel Downe is asked : 

** Was very considerable severity used 
in that mill when you were there?” 
“ Yes.”—* Have you yourself been sub- 
jected to it?” ‘* Yes.” Strapped ?” 
‘Yes, I was strapped most severely, 
till I could not bear to sit upon a chair 
without having pillows, and I was forced 
to lie upon my face in the night-time at 
one time, and through that I left; I was 
beaten so that I had not power to cry at 
all, or hardly to speak at one time.”— 
“Were they very drowsy and sleepy 
during their labour?” ‘‘ Some were that 
lived a long distance off ; and it is un- 
fortunate for some poor people that they 
have not a clock, and the children are 
sometimes in the factory yard by three 
o’clock on a winter morning, and there 
is no sleep for them there.”—* Did any 
of them fall asleep in the mill?” ‘“ Yes; 
I have known them to go into the privy 
to fall asleep.”—‘‘ What means were 
taken to rouse them?” ‘I have heard 
my brother tell that, after I left Shrews- 
bury, this Edwards had various plans of 
rousing them ; he told me he took and 
lifted them up, and dipped their faces in 
water, which we call ducking, when he 
caught them asleep or drowsy. 


Jonathan Downe is asked: 


“When you worked in mills, what 
methods were taken to rouse the children 
from drowsiness?” ‘It is a very fre- 
quent thing at Mr. Marshall’s, where the 
least children are employed, (for there 
were plenty working at six years of age,) 
it has been the regular practice, of late 
years, for Mr. Horseman to start the mill 
earlier in the morning than he formerly 
did ; and provided a child should be 
drowsy, the overlooker walks round the 
room with a stick in his hand, and he 
touches that child on the shoulder, and 
says, ‘Come here.’ In a corner of the 
room there is an iron cistern ; it is filled 
with water, so that if any fire should 
occur in the room, they could quench it 
with that water; he takes this boy, and 
takes him up by the legs, and dips him 
over head in the cistern, and sends him 
to his work for the remainder of the day ; 
and that boy is to stand, dripping as he 
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is, at his wcrk ; he has no chaace of dry- 
ing himself. Such, at least, was the case 
when I was there.”—‘In addition to 
the beating, have you known any other 
methods of punishment resorted to for 
presumed offences?” ‘ Yes; that first 
is for drowsiness, this second is for any 
other offence that may occur in any room 
in that mill ; I never saw it in any other 
place ; it is just according to their crime, 
great or small. There is a stool fixed up 
at one end of the room; the boy who 
offends is put to stand on this stool, 
sometimes on both legs, and sometimes 
on oue of his legs, with the other up, 
and he has a lever to bear in his arms, 
thus [here the witness exhibited the posi- 
tion, by elevating his arms above his head]: 
and there he is to stand for ten minutes, 
or a quarter of an hour, or half an hour, 
just according as the overlooker chooses ; 
and provided he should lower his arms, 
and it is a great weight to bear for a 
quarter of an hour, I have seen the over- 
looker come this way, and say, ‘ Hold up ;’ 
and sometimes the boy will strive to hold 
it up, and not have strength to raise it ; 
and the overlooker has a stick or strap, 
and cuts him till he does actually get it 
up; and the tears will run down his face, 
when he is there standing. I have seen 
it there frequently, and it is the regular 
practice.” 


Joseph Firth is asked : 


“Did not you become almost too 
drowsy and sleepy to pursue your work 
at that time?” ‘* I should say that I 
slept naturally while I worked. I know 
well that at seven, or half-past seven, 
I was in such a state of stupor, that when 
I pieced an end, I have had the skin 
taken off my fingers and hands ; being 
asleep, as one may say, the frames went 
against my fingers.”—‘* Do you think 
that many of the accidents that occur in 
those mills arise from that sort of stupor 
which the children fall into by long 
labour?” ‘1 believe accidents occur at 
all times of day ; but I should certainly 
give it as my opinion that they most 
frequently happen at night and morning. 
I have marks that I shall carry to my 
grave, and I cannot say at what time of 
day I received them; but it most fre- 
quently occurred that the skin was 
knocked off one’s knuckles by the frames ; 
and that would be in the latter part of the 
day or the early part of the morning.”— 
“‘ How did you feel when you got home?” 
“Fatigued to excess; and I frequently 
witness children, who, if the meal is not 
ready, fall asleep immediately, and then 
it is almost an impossibility to wake them 
to get their supper.” 


Jonathan Downe is asked : 
‘Were very severe methods adopted 
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in order to compel you to work for that 
length of time?” ‘“ Yes, very severe.” — 
“Describe them.” ‘I have seen boys 
actually knocked down with a strap; 
they have been called from their work, 
flogged, and been knocked down on the 
floor by the blow of the strap ; and when 
they have been on the floor, they have 
been beaten till they had risen; and 
when they have risen, they have been 
flogged to their work again.” —‘* Was 
that a common occurrence?” ‘ Yes.” 

This is a frightful picture, and must 
touch the heart of every one possessed 
of the common feelings of humanity. 
But much more remains to be told. 
We have seen that the health, and even 
the limbs of the children, are sacrificed ; 
and also that, day by day, they are 
kept from the rest which nature itself 
demands, by the constant use of the 
thong of the slave-driver. But what 
becomes of the more important part of 
these children—their minds, their cha- 
racters, their souls? Is it necessary to 
ask the question? Can you treat any 
human being with constant and syste- 
matic brutality —can you deal with 
him as a mere piece of machinery, 
without at the same time debasing and 
demoralising his mind? Surely not! 
Ignorance, in the first place, the most 
complete and revolting ignorance, is 
an inevitable result; and we need 
hardly add, that immorality of every 
description follows close behind. Their 
ignorance is so far from being their 
choice, that it is abundantly shewn by 
the evidence that they are’ perpetually 
struggling after education, but are in- 
capacitated by exhaustion from receiv- 
ing it. Instruction on the week-day, 
after fifteen or sixteen hours’ toil, is 
obviously out of the question; on the 
Sabbath-day they attend the schools, 
and there find that nature, after the 
week’s exhaustion, refuses them the 
power to avail themselves of the les- 
sons afforded. 

Joshua Drake is asked : 

‘* In summer months, what is the ex- 
tent of time for which they sre employed 
to execute those orders?’ ‘“ At Mr. Wil- 
liams’s last summer they had an order 
going on, and they ran the children from 
five to nine; and several of the spinners 
dropt down sick at the place, and they 
had them to carry home ; and the super- 
intendant of the Sunday-school told me, 
that they were obliged to let those that 
did get to a school keep their seat during 
the singing ‘of the hymn, because their 
legs were so weary they could not stand 
to worship.” 
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William Kershaw is asked : 

“«« As you are a Sunday-school teacher, 
will you state your experience respecting 
the attention and appearance of those 
children that are thus kept at long hours 
of labour?” ‘* You see them almost re- 
gularly asleep, both in church or chapel 
and in the school; any person that goes 
into the school may at once discern, by 
looking round, the difference between 
the w eck- day scholars and those who 
are continually working long hours at a 
mill.” 


Robert Colton is asked: 

*‘Could you attend a Sunday-school 
with any profit?’ ‘No; all day on 
Sundays we lay a-bed, we were so 
tired.” 


John Dawson is asked : 


«* Had you any opportunity of going 
to school during the period you so long 
worked?” “ No, 1 had no opportunity, 
only on the Sunday ; I wished to go to 
school when I could, but | was obliged 
to stop at home on many a Sunday, being 
tired and fatigued; on the Sunday, I 
could scarcely ‘abide to walk to school.” 

Joseph Firth is asked : 

*« Is the Sunday, fatigued as these chil- 
dren are, available for the purposes of 
their education?” ‘ No; thechildren in 
general wish to escape from the school 
if possible, those that go to the fac- 
tories. I went to a Sunday-school my- 
self, and I know that we used to fall 
asleep. My father died when I was 
very young, and my mother had not 
much control over me, and I made many 
attempts to overcome her, so as to have 
my ease for that seventh day; and I 
know that when I had accomplished that 
point, I thought [I had gained a great 
victory.” 

William Osburn, Esq. is asked : 

**Do you think that those who work 
that length of time in the mills, and are 
sent to a Sunday-school, are, according 
to your observation and experience in 
those institutions, in a situation to derive 
the improvement which they would other- 
wise do, from the opportunities afforded 
them?” “I have the greatest difficulty 
in gaining the attention of children who 
have wrought in factories to the instruc- 
tion I wish to convey to them ; they are 
exceedingly dull and heavy. 1 ought 
to mention that I have not many of such 
children in my school—not more than 
ten or twelve upon an average; in a 
place of worship, also, I find that they 
are much more inattentive and sleepy 
than the other children; the younger 
ones I have frequently directed the 
teachers to allow to sleep, they appeared 
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so much fatigued that I thought it was 
almost cruelty to prevent them from 
doing so.” 


And, as an inevitable consequence 
of this deplorable state of things, these 
poor creatures, growing up in brutal 
ignorance, while they are altogether use- 
less for any purpose except the factory, 
are also so demoralized by the asso- 
ciations and habits of their companions, 
as to be shunned by every one desirous 
of avoiding contamination. 

It is a dreadful evil in itself, but 
plainly unavoidable, as long as the 
children are so laboured as to be pre- 
cluded from all home instruction — 
that they grow up altogether unfit for 
any other than factory employment. 
And this evil is the more fatal, see- 
ing that it is a part of the system to 
employ almost exclusively children, 
and to discharge these as they grow 
into maturer years. Perhaps no plan 
could possibly be devised, of a nature 
more certain to fill a district with 
thieves and prostitutes than this. And 
that such is its effect, is the testimony 
of every witness examined on this 
point. 

Alexander Dean is asked : 

*“ Do you think that that severity of 
treatment has not unfrequently a similar 
effect, in driving females to improper 
courses?” ‘* Undoubtedly ; because, 
from the way in which those children 
are brought up in mills, they have no 
time to get education; and when they 
become fourteen or fifteen years of age, 
and think of getting into service, no per- 
son will have them, because they know 
nothing ; and even an operative will 
shrink » at the idea of taking a girl out of 
the mills, because she knows nothing. I 
knew one person that had married a girl 
out of the mill, and at the time I knew 
him they had three children, and he had 
to pay for the washing.” —“ The wife not 
knowing even how to wash the clothes 
of the family?” ‘* No.”—* Could she 
then either make or mend them?” “ She 
could do neither ; it was all paid for.”— 

And those females who do not happen 
to get married have a very great difficulty 
in ‘obtaining situations, if it is known 
that they have been employed in mills?” 
“ Very great; I have known them em- 
ployed in service, and it has not been 


longer than two or three months before 
they have been put out, because they did 
not know what to put their hands to.” 


Abraham Whitehead is asked : 


‘I wish to know whether, if protec- 
tion be afforded by law to children up to 
the age of fifteen, you see any necessity, 
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as far us you know, for any further pro- 
tection T “Those above fifteen would 
then suffer; and why should they con- 
tinue to work seventeen or eighteen hours 
per day? It seems to me that youths 
ought to have some opportunity of learn- 
ing to read and write, and other domestic 
duties. For instance, when females who 
were brought up in mills get married, 

they know not how to conduct a family, 
how to purchase household things, or 
how to manage their children; it is 
even a proverb in the neighbourhood of 
Holmfirth, that the man who would have 
a good wife must take care not to marry 
‘a factory doll,’ as she will not know how 
to manage a family.” 


William Kershaw is asked : 

“Do you then know the fact of the 
great reluctance of respectable families 
to engage female servants from among 
those that have worked in factories ?” 
‘I have heard it spoken in a kind of 
derision, even by a common tradesman’s 
wife in speaking of another, that she had 
only got a factory girl for a servant.” 


William Osburn, Esq. is asked : 


‘“* You have already alluded to the fact 
of the appearance of weakly health that 
prevails among them, and also to the 
deformity that is so common; have you 
the same impression regarding the bad 
effects, in a moral point of view, , produced 
upon the rising generation > « Cer. 
tainly ; I believe the moral effects of the 
system to be, if possible, worse than the 
physic val ones ; I will mention only one 
fact; vast numbers of girls who have 
wrought in factories are driven to pros- 
titution when they are deprived of em- 
ployment ; girls not belonging to the 
parish of Leeds, probably to distant 
parishes, in some cases to no parish at 
all, have absolutely no other alternative 
but that of prostitution, when trade is low 
and times are bad, so that they have no 
employment in mills; this was the uni- 
versal complaint when I was at the 
workhouse board.” 


As to the immorality which is neces- 
sarily connected with a system that 
treats these poor creatures as mere 
machines, it is quite unnecessary to 
enlarge two or three extracts from 
the evidence will place this point in a 
vivid light. 

The Rev. G. S. Bull is asked : 


‘*Will you state how you account for 
the melanc sholy result w hich you attribute 
to the factory system as at present con- 
ducted?” ‘They go very early in the 
morning ; many of my little children (I call 
them mine) set off regularly at five o'clock, 
and do not return again till eight, almost 
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the year round; perhaps in the course of 
the 


winter season some weeks of shorter 
employment may take place. They see, 
therefore, very little of their parents ; 
and when they go to the mill their first 
impressions (and first impressions are 
generally the deepest) are of a very in- 
jurious kind. They meet there with 
their elders in age, and, I may also say, 
in vicious communications, and they very 
readily imbibe them. I conceive also, if 
the committee will permit me to state it, 
that the system of returning so late, 
especially those that live at any consi- 
derable distance from their work, is ex- 
tremely injurious to their morals. I 
know very well the conversation that 
takes place amongst them as they go 
home, because I have often heard it my- 
self; and I must say, that in the course 
of my life, though i have visited several 
of the sea- -ports of this kingdom, and 
other places where you might suppose 
very abandoned conversation to be heard 
in the streets, but (I am almost ashamed 
to say it) I have heard such obscene con- 
versation from little factory children, as, 
I am sure, they could not have known 
the meaning of themselves, and as has 
perfectly astonished me. In their re- 
turning home from their work, the elder 
of the young females especi: ally , that are 
employed in the factories, are very fre- 
quently decoyed and seduced ; assigna- 
tions are made on the road home, and a 
great deal of evil of that description has 
come to my knowledge from the parents 
of the children and young persons, who 
have stated these things‘to me. I would 
also beg permission to say, that I esteem 
night- work to be a most fruitful source 
of immorality. I do not speak of my 
own knowledge, of course, but the pa- 
renis of the young persons have reported 
to me most shameful scenes that have 
taken place during night-work; and 
overlookers of the mills, one or two 
respectable persons whom [ have hap- 
pened occasionally to converse with 
upon the subject, have told me very 
disgraceful things that occurred, to their 
knowledge, during night-work.” 


Matthew Crabtree is asked : 


‘“* Can you speak as to the effect of this 
labour in the mills and factories on the 
morals of the children, as far as you have 
observed?” ‘ As far as I have observed 
with regard to morals in the mills, there 
is every thing about them that is dis- 
gusting to every one conscious of cor- 
rect morality.” —‘ Do you find that the 
children, the females especially, are very 

early demoralized in them?” “ They 
are.’— Is their language indecent ?” 
‘* Very indecent ; and both sexes take 
great familiarities with each other in the 
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mills, without at all being ashamed of 
their conduct.”—‘ Do you connect their 
immorality of language and conduct with 
their excessive labour?” ‘“ It may be 
somewhat connected with it, for it is 
to be observed that most of that goes on 
towards night, when they begin to be 
drowsy ; it is a kind of stimulus which 
they use to keep them awake; they say 
some pert thing or other to keep them- 
selves from drowsiness, and it generally 
happens to be some obscene language.” 
—‘* Have not a considerable number of 
the females employed in mills illegitimate 
children very early in life?” “1 believe 
they have; I have known some of them 
have illegitimate children when they 
were between sixteen and seventeen 
years of age.”—‘“* How many grown-up 
females had you in the mill?” “I can- 
not speak to the exact number that were 
grown up; perhaps there might be 
thirty-four or so that worked in the mill 
at that time.” —‘* How many of those had 
illegitimate children?” ‘“ A great many 
of them ; eighteen or nineteen of them, 
I think,” 

Benjamin Bradshaw is asked : 

** What is the conduct of the children 
thus confined in the factories, and de- 
prived of all means of moral and mental 
improvement, as far as you have observed 
rlC«C They are, generally speaking, 
ignorant and wicked ; proverbially so ; 
and to hear them in the factory, and to 
see their conduct, would move any body 
with commiseration that had any thing 
like a feeling of concern for the “morals 
of their fellow-creatures; they are in 
general bad to an extreme ; and there is 
not that respect paid in the mills which 
there ought to be to the morals of the 
sexes,”—‘‘ Is their language often grossly 
indecent, as well as their conduct im- 
moral, do you think?” “ Yes, very 
much so.”—‘* You say that there is a 
great impropriety of morals in factories ; 
do you consider that to arise entirely from 
the long hours during which they work, 
or partly from the circumstance of there 
being a number of people together?” 
“I believe partly from both, but more 
particularly from the long hours of work ; 
and the reason I can give for that is this, 
that when the children are fatigued by 
their labour, one will rap out an oath, 
and another some obscenity, in order to 
keep up their spirits; that I know to be 
a fact.” 


Such is the factory system, as it now 
exists! A more revolting, demoral- 
Izing, wicked, or cruel system, never 
existed on the face of the earth. As 
to the slavery of our own West Indies, 
or of the South American mines, or of 
the galleys of France or Algiers in 
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former days, it would be trifling with 
the subject to bring them into a mo- 
ment’s comparison. We doubt if any 
scourge that ever was permitted to 
visit any portion of our globe, will 
bear weighing against this exterminat- 
ing system. If this language should 
be thought extravagant, let the facts 
brought to light by Mr. Rickman, the 
well-known editor of the Parliamentary 
Census, tell us whether it be possibile 
to exaggerate the direful effects of this 
infanticidal pest. 

It would not be fair to ask whether 
Leeds or Manchester were equally 
healthy with an agricultural district ; 
that would plainly be little to the pur- 
pose. But if we compare such towns, 
not with a rural population, but with 
other large towns, in which the manu- 
facturing system does not prevail, we 
may fairly lay any difference that may 
be found to exist, to the charge of the 
existing factory system. 

Take London, then, and Chester, and 
compare them with Leeds, or with 
Bolton. The results are of this kind: 
Of 10,000 persons born in London, 
there die before arriving at twenty 
years of age, 4,580; in Chester, of 
10,000, there die before the age of 
twenty, 4,538. Rather more than half 
survive to the ages of twenty and up- 
wards. 

But in Bolton, out of the same num- 
ber, no fewer than 6,113, and in Leeds, 
6,213, die before they arrive at that 
age—a difference of more than 25 per 
cent against the manufacturing towns. 

This difference, however, though it 
may partly enlighten us, cannot be 
taken to denote with any accuracy the 
real mortality caused by the system ; 
since a general census must of neces- 
sity include many very large classes, 
whose circumstances, health, labour, 
and longevity, are exactly the same in 
London and in Leeds. Besides, for 
instance, the master-manufacturers, ‘who 
take too good care of their own health 
and the health of their families, to im- 
pose upon themselves the burdens they 
lay upon others,— besides these, we have 
to calculate upon the whole multitude 
of tradesmen or shopkeepers, the pro- 
fessional men, and those dwelling in 
the outskirts and employed in garden- 
ing or agriculture, or building, or bear- 
ing burdens, &c. &c. Supposing the 
whole of these classes to compose, 
unitedly, no more than one-half of the 
population, and calculating the mor- 
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tality among their offspring to be just 
equal to that of the same classes in Lon- 
don, then immediately that difference 
in mortality, which appeared to be only 
twenty-five per cent when applied to 
the whole, becomes far more fearful 
when seen to belong only to that class 
who labour in factories. In London, 
we have said, 4,580 persons, out of 
every 10,000, die before they reach 
their twentieth year; out of 5,000, it is 
obvious, the mortality would be 2,290. 
Now in Leeds, out of 10,000, as many 
as 6,213 die within the same age. Di- 
viding, then, these into two equal parts, 
and taking 5,000 to be factory peo- 
ple, and 5,000 to be persons not con- 
nected with factories, we must suppose 
that out of the latter class the same 

roportion as in London, that is 2,290, 
on died within the given age. We 
cannot exceed this estimate, there being 
no reason to suppose that the child of 
a grocer or a bricklayer is more likely 
to die in Leeds than in London. But 
what remains, as the mortality among 
the 5,000 employed in factories? Why, 
the whole mortality being 6,213 out of 
10,000, their share of it must amount 
to the appalling number of 3,923 !—al- 
most 4,000 out of every 5,000 perishing 
before they reached the age of manhood! 
It is true, indeed, that a large portion 
of this mortality takes place in early 
infancy, but then this very fact itself 
constitutes another evil in the factory 
system; the causes of it being clearly 
explained in the evidence. And this 
mortality being, not a sudden scourge 
like the cholera, or an invasion, or a 
rebellion——terrible for the moment, and 
then vanishing away — but a constant, 
never-ceasing drain upon the whole 
manufacturing class of the population. 
Did we exaggerate when we said, that 
never had the earth seen a system so 
widely and permanently destructive of 
human life? 

Exactly in accordance with these 
facts, is an anecdote, which we know 
to be most literally true, A young 
member of parliament, desirous of 
judging for himself on this question, 
was personally inspecting a large fac- 
tory, not many months since. Struck 
with the sight of so great a number of 
girls, and so few women employed, he 
asked, “* But what becomes of all these 
children when they grow up, and be- 
come unfit for your purpose?” “Oh!” 
said the factory-owner, in an unguarded 


moment, “very few of them will reach 
twenty ! !” 
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What plea, then, what excuse or 
shift can be devised, to make us hesi- 
tate a moment in putting an end to 
this frightful system. Fraught with all 
these concentrated horrors, child-mur- 
der by thousands— murder by slow 
tortures, in a great majority of cases, 
and the total wreck of character and 
moral principle in those whose consti- 
tutions bear up against it— what argu- 
ment can any man bring forward to 
induce us to postpone, even for an hour, 
an effective legislative interference ? 

The objections which are commonly 
urged, are mainly such as Mr. Hoole 
produces in his letter to Lord Althorp. 


“If Mr. Sadler's bill becomes a law, 
the masters will have the choice of two 
evils. Either they must reduce the hours 
of labour to the limit proposed to be fixed 
for children (fifty-eight hours per week), 
or they must place their establishments 
without the pale of this enactment, by 
discharging all persons under eighteen 
years from their factories.”—* In the 
former case, a reduction of the wages of 
all persons employed, whether children 
or adults, corresponding with the reduc- 
tion of the time of labour, must inevitably 
take place.”—‘‘ Not a few of the master 
cotton-spinners have determined to adopt 
the other course above mentioned, name- 
ly, to discharge from their employment 
all the hands under eighteen years of age, 


as soon as the proposed law comes into 
operation.” 


Now the latter of these two schemes 
is, we fear, “too good news to be 
true.” The absolute enfranchisement 
and emancipation of myriads of poor 
little ones, now suffering a slowly in- 
flicted death, amidst protracted tor- 
tures, would be indeed “a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” And 
it can escape no one, that the new 
demand for adult labourers would be 
so great as entirely to absorb all the 
competent hands; and a rise of wages, 
to a point affording a decent mainte- 
nance to the labourer, might confi- 
dently be looked for. Could a change 
so desirable as this take place, we 
might hope to see a return of the days 
when the labour of the parents sup- 
ported their children. At present, it 
is too often the case that the parent 
is obliged to subsist upon the wages 
derived from the sacrifice of the health 
and morals of his child. Hear Mr. 
Oastler on that point: 


‘Do you know instances in which 
parents live entirely on the earnings of 
* Yes, I met with a 


their children?” 
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case a little while ago of a man who 
lives a short distance from my house, 
and who said to me, ‘I hope you will 
get this Ten Hours bill passed; I have 
two children, one seven, and the other 
thirteen, at work at the factories, and I 
have not had the least stroke of work 
for,’ I think he said, ‘ the last thirteen 
months ;’ he told me that they were 
earning 7s. or 8s. a-week ; and he said, 
‘ That little girl has to go a mile and a 
half very early to her work, and she 
comes home at half-past eight, and all 
that I see of that child is to call her up 
in the morning and send her to bed, and 
it almost makes my heart break; we 
cannot get any work, and I know that I 
am living by the death of that child ;’ 
and he cried w hen he told me. In fact, 
they weep when they tell their tales, aud 
the poor little children weep too.”— 
** Have you reason to think that the 
introduction of this bill will have the 
effect of increasing the adult labour?” 
“T should think 1t would.’’"—** Are there 
not some parts of the operation which are 
now performed by the children, and can 
be by them alone?” “There are some 
parts performed by children, which child. 
ren are totally incapable to perform with- 
out destruction to their health and limbs. 
I know one boy who came to me the 
other day, who is working at a mill, 
who said that he was put on to the w ork 
that his father had been working at; 
they turned his father off; I think he 
said his father had 17s. a-week, and 
they were giving him 6s. 6d.; and he 
said, ‘ It is killing me, and my father 
is idling his time away, and has nothing 
to do.” 


But we rather apprehend that the 
masters, before they relinquished their 
hold on the children, would first try 
the other expedient, namely, the low- 
ering wages in proportion as the hours 
of labour were lowered. This is the 
grand argument with the supporters 
of the present system. This is the cry 
they are constantly raising,—the alter- 
native they are ever presenting to our 
view. The reliance they ev idently 
place on this objection, makes it ap- 
pear worth while to devote a few 
moments to its consideration. 

We might almost be induced to 
believe, if we listened to their repre- 
sentations, that the state of the manu- 
facturing population, and of the labour- 
market among them, was, at the pre- 
sent moment, on the whole, in a satis- 
factory state. Their position seems to 
be, that the people are at present 
tolerably well employed, and at toler- 
able wages. We are then to be brought 
to conclude, that the Ten Hours bill 
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will just take away one-sixth or more 
of their employment, and the same 
proportion of their wages. And this, 
they would have us believe, would be 
the whole extent of its operation on 
the labour-market; an operation re- 
ducing the people from a state of com- 
fort to one of absolute suffering. 

But we say at once, without hesita- 
tion, that the Factory-bill cannot threa- 
ten the workmen and their families with 
any change from competence to poverty 
and suffering, because they are already 
labouring under the utmost degree of 
poverty and suffering which the law 
will allow to be inflicted on them. 
Starved they must not be, thanks to 
the poor-laws, which we still keep, 
and which, please God! we will con- 
tinue to maintain, in spite of all the 
political economists and all the Mal- 
thusians in existence. Half-starved 
they already are, and that not by the 
Ten Hours bill, but—which is a very 
different thing—for want of the Ten 
Hours bill! 

Mr. Fielden, the member for Old- 
ham, himself one of the largest manu- 
facturers in England, remarked in the 
Ilouse of Commons, on the 7th of 
March, that the state of the manufac- 
turing population might be judged of 
from one circumstance. An article of 
cotton, known by the name of “ third 
seven-quarters,” was extensively ma- 
nufactured at Oldham and its vicinity. 
“ In 1814 he paid his workmen, for 
manufacturing a piece of this cloth, 8s.; 
in 1818, the price of weaving it had 
fallen to 4s.; in 1820, it was only 
2s 6d.; in 1826, it was 1s. 9d.; and 
at the present moment it averaged but 
is. 3d. And yet the wages, low as 
they were, formed a greater proportion 
of the actual value of the piece of 
goods, than did the 8s. paid in 1814!” 

The same gentleman has lately been 
instrumental in taking a survey of the 
state of the population in his own 
neighbourhood, and the following is 
an outline of its results. In thirty-five 
townships round Oldham, the families 
engaged in labour in the cotton manu- 
facture were 8,362. The individuals 
in those families were 49,294; of these, 
the number unfit for work (infants, &c.) 
were 23,060; the workers were 23,947 ; 
those out of work only 2,287. The 
total weekly earnings of the 23,947 
workers were 4,487/. 18s., being an 
average of 3s. 84d. for each worker, or 
1s. 94d. for the whole. The rent paid 
was about 3d. per week ; and about 
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34d. must be allowed for fuel, lights, 
tools, &e. This left, for food and 
clothing, 1s. 34d. per week ; or two- 
pence farthing per day for each indi- 
vidual. 

Testimony of a similar description 
was borne by Mr. Gillon, one of the 
Scotch members, on the 21st of March. 
He stated that, in his vicinity, an ope- 
rative weaver, however clever at his 
business, could not earn more than 
5s. 4d. per week, for the support of 
himself and his whole family ; and an 
inferior workman could not get more 
than 4s. or 5s. He also adduced an 
example of the depreciation of prices 
of goods. The article of pullicats, for 
which there was a great demand in 
India, sold, in 1814, at 9d. per yard ; 
in 1817 it was reduced to 7d. ; in 1819 
to 4d.; in 1826 to 24d.; and now it 
was only 24d. 

Mr. Brocklehurst also, a Cheshire 
member, made similar statements with 
respect to his own vicinity. He stated, 
that the earnings of a working manu- 
facturer in his neighbourhood has been, 
in 1824, 18s. per week ; in 1828 they 
had fallen to 8s. 6d.; and at the pre- 
sent moment they were only 4s.7d. / 

Now these things have been brought 
about, be it observed, not by any Ten- 
Hours bill, or by any Corn-bill, or by 
any restrictions on trade. The one 
main cause of this frightful depression 
lies here, as even the economists them- 
selves are willing to admit—that there 
is, and has been for years, a glut in 
the market of labour,—a supply of 
workmen beyond the demand. The 
question, then, naturally recurs, how 
this surplus, this glut, has been origin- 
ally caused ? 

Our reply is, and we make it with 
perfect confidence, that this surplus of 
labour in the market, is a surplus not 
caused, as the Malthusians would tell 
us, by God and nature,—but by the un- 
godly and unnatural proceedings of the 
mill-owners themselves. Their beasts 
are better used : no manufacturer would 
put his yearling colt into the shafts of 
his waggon, or task him with daily 
labour ; and yet he crowds infants of 
six years old into his mill, confines 
them there, and keeps them on their 
feet for fifteen hours daily; while he 
turns their parents out of employment ; 
and then complains of the poor-rates, 
and joins in the chorus of lamentation 
about our “ surplus population.” 

Scores of these men have lately got 
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into the House of Commons, and are 
there howling against the Ten Hours 
bill, like fiends from whose grasp a 
victim is being torn. Their rage is 
sometimes ludicrous, and nothing can 
exceed the absurdity of their arguments 
and propositions. ‘ Send out a com- 
mission to collect evidence,” says one, 
—there being already on the table of 
the house a folio volume of six hundred 
pages, containing nearly twelve thou- 
sand interrogations and answers! “‘ The 
Ten Hours bill is a delusion,” says 
another ; “ nothing will really benefit 
the workmen but a repeal of the corn- 
laws.” Will a repeal of the corn- 
laws, we ask in reply, prevent you 
and your brethren from working chil- 
dren fifteen hoursa day? “ You will 
lose your whole cotton manufacture,” 
says another. Of whom we beg to 
inquire,—was not our cotton manufac- 
ture in a better condition when the 
price of goods was double the present 
rate? Why, then, should the trade be 
lost or ruined by a change which you 
yourselves only calculate as leading to 
a rise of 25 per cent? 

But we do wrong in touching upon, 
and the House of Commons will do 
wrong if it listens to, any arguments of 
this nature. The one main allegation 
before the house is this,— that, by per- 
mitting the existence of the present 
system, we are abetting the practice of 
child-murder. This is proved in three 
ways; first, by the evidence of the 
sufferers themselves,— those who have 
lost their health, and who have seen 
others lose their lives, by the working 
of the existing system; secondly, by 
the evidence of Mr. Rickman, the editor 
of the Parliamentary Census, who 
proves, in a few succinct tables, the 
vast and appalling sacrifice of life 
which has taken place, and which is now 
going on; and, thirdly, by the evidence 
of a host of medical men, who, by the 
deductions of science, and from their 
study of the human frame, come to the 
same conclusion, namely, that by any 
such system as that which has been 
described, a vast destruction of life 
must inevitably be produced. 

This last head of evidence we have 
not before adverted to, and we have 
now neither space nor time to go into 
it. Suffice it to say, that the medical 
jury, if it may be so called, which was 
summoned on this question, consisted 
of perhaps the highest combination of 
knowledge, experience, and talent, that 
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ever united in any scientific conclusion. 
The names of Sir William Blizard, Sir 
Anthony Carlisle, Sir George Tuthill, 
Dr. Elliotson, Dr. Roget, Sir Charles 
Bell, Dr. Farre, Mr. Brodie, Mr. 
Guthrie, Mr. Key, and Mr. Green, not 
to enumerate the whole, will shew, 
that if the judgment of competent men 
of science be worth any thing in this 
case, that judgment has been obtained 
and recorded. And that judgment, 
that verdict, is, without a dissentient 
voice, that the present system is in- 
evitably destructive of human life, and 
that ten hours is the utmost limit that 
can be allowed, if the lives of the 
children are to be considered of any 
value in the question. 

Here, then, it appears to us, the case 
naturally closes. What can be said 
more, which shall not weaken instead 
of strengthening the conclusion. It is 


child-murder which we are discussing, 


—and not, be it remembered, murder 
by strangulation, or poison, or drown- 
ing, or the knife, or any other mild 
and merciful infliction,— but murder 
by slowly-protracted torments! It is 
the dragging infants out of their beds 
hours before daylight; immuring them 
in impure atmospheres till a late hour 
at night, while their limbs bend into 
frightful distortion, their lungs become 
stuffed with poisonous dust, and their 
flesh is blackened with continual blows. 
It is the witnessing the death of four 
out of five before the age of twenty, 
under these torments; and the utter 
ruin, soul and body, of the survivors, 
from deformity, premature decrepitude, 
and destructive vices. Itis this system 
which now awaits its verdict before a 
British public and a British parliament ; 
and fearful will be the responsibility 
of that man who votes for its continu- 
ance, or would retard its condemnation. 


Many of our readers will find it 
difficult to realise the scenes we have 
laced before them,—scenes so ab- 
soncrel to the feelings, as to find ad- 
mission into the mind only with great 
difficulty. Verse will sometimes gain a 
way where dry prose is rejected from 
the memory. An affecting fact, stated 
by the witness Gillett Sharpe (page 210 
of the Evidence) has been thrown into 
rhyme, and we give it, without consult- 
ing the writer. Let the reader observe, 
that it conveys merely a simple state- 
ment of a fact which really took place. 
and which, we fear we must add, is of 
no uncommon occurrence. 
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*¢ "Twas on a winter's morning, 


The weather wet and wild, 
Three hours before the dawning 
The father roused his child ; 

Her daily morsel bringing, 
The darksome room he paced, 
And cried, ‘ The bell is ringing, 
My hapless darling, baste !’ 


‘ Father, I’m up, but weary, 
I scarce can reach the door, 
And long the way and dreary,— 
O carry me once more ! 
To help us we’ve no mother, 
And you have no employ ; 
They killed my little brother,— 
Like him I'll work and die!’ 


Her wasted form seemed nothing,— 
The load was at his heart ; 

The sufferer he kept soothing 
Till at the mill they part. 

The overlooker met her, 
As to her frame she crept, 

And with his thong he beat her, 
And cursed her as she wept. 


Alas! what hours of horror 
Made up her latest day ; 

In toil, and pain, and sorrow, 
They slowly passed away : 

It seemed, as she grew en 
The threads the oftener broke, 

The rapid wheels ran quicker, 
And heavier fell the stroke. 


The sun had long descended, 
But night brought no repose ; 

Her day began and ended 
As cruel tyrants chose. 

At length a little neighbour 
Her halfpenny she paid, 

To take her last hour’s labour, 
While by her trame she laid. 


At last, the engine ceasing, 

The captives homeward rushed ; 
She thought her strength increz asing— 
’T was hope her spirits flushed : 

She left, but oft she tarried ; 
She fell and rose no more, 
Till, by her comrades carried, 
She reached her father’s door. 


All night, with tortured feeling, 
He watched his speechless child ; 
While, close beside her kneeling, 
She knew him not, uor smiled. 
Again the Factory’s ringing 
Her last perceptions tried ; 
When, from her straw-bed springing, 
*’Tis time !’ she shrieked, and died! 


That night a chariot passed her, 
While on the ground she lay ; 
The daughters of her master 
An evening visit pay ; 
Their tender hearts were sighing 
As negro wrongs were told, 
While the white slave was dying 
Who gained their father’s gold !” 
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CELEBRATED TRIALS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 
No. I. 


SCHINDERHANNES, THE ROBBER OF THE RHINE, AND PIERRE COIGNARD, 
OTHERWISE PONTIS, COMTE DE SAINTE HELENE. 


Tue banks of the Rhine had suffered 
severely from the ravages of war. Since 
the commencement of the French revo- 
lution, they had been the scenes of 
constant struggles. Havoc and desola- 
tion had been spread far and wide. The 
fields had long lain waste; the farm- 
houses had, from the general insecurity, 
been long untenanted, and fallen into 
decay ; the inhabitants of the villages, 
and even towns, were threatened by a 
dreadful famine: all labour, employ- 
ment, and traffic, were ata stand. Rob- 
bery and pillage were naturally resorted 
to. Bands of marauders were formed ; 
and not only every traveller was stop- 
ped and ransacked, but houses and 
villages, and even towns, were entered 
with a reckless and extravagant bold- 
ness; and while the banditti seized 
with a rapacious and unsparing hand 
upon their plunder, murders of the 
most cruel and revolting kind too fre- 
quently marked their progress. The 
various bands, to increase their mutual 
strength, acted in concert. They had 
their respective leaders, and their out- 
posts ; and, in every direction, their spies 
and informers. The scene of action 
was quite immaterial to these outlaws ; 
they generally and suddenly appeared 
where the civil or military authori- 
ty was least awake, or least able to 
resist their formidable attacks. For 
the most part, it was observed that the 
bands established themselves in those 
parts of the Low Countries which were 
adjacent to Holland, or extending to- 
wards the Rhine, and along both the 
banks of this river. The many petty 
principalities, free towns, forests, for- 
tresses, and ruins of castles, which are 
to be found on the borders of this 
stream, offered security and refuge to 
the robbers. The most famous of the 
bandit captains were Pickard, of Bel- 
giumand Holland,and Schinderhannes. 
The several bands date their origin 
from the years 1793 and 1794. They 
consisted of men of all classes—labour- 
ers, artisans, wood-cutters, travelling 
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musicians, and vagabonds of every 
description : there were many Jews of 
their number. The bandits of the 
Rhine made the right bank of the river 
their head-quarters, where an extent of 
country, embracing Kirn, Simmern, 
and Birkenfeld, was wild and moun- 
tainous, with many gorges and valleys. 
It contained numerous isolated farm- 
houses and mills, affording them fa- 
vourable opportunities for plundering 
the wayfarer (cut off by the nature of 
the road from all help), and making a 
precipitate retreat to some neighbour- 
ing place of concealment. 

There were strict regulations for the 
conduct of the respective bands. Their 
assembling in great numbers, or re- 
maining long in any spot which was 
not marked by the chief as the point 
of rendezvous, was strictly forbidden. 
Whenever the chief saw this injunction 
disobeyed, he threatened to deliver up 
the delinquents to the arm of justice. 
He never permitted above two or three 
of his men to reside in the same town 
or village. Ifa member changed his 
residence, he was obliged to give in- 
stant information to the receiver (Koche- 
mer mann) of the district, that, in case 
of need, he might be summoned with- 
out difficulty. By means such as 
these, a body of eighty or a hundred 
members, with their accomplices and 
informers, were bound by the closest 
and indissoluble ties, and enabled to 
collect their force on a sudden emer- 
gency, strike a blow, dissolve again, 
and vanish with impenetrable secrecy, 
leaving the whole country in a stupor 
of wonder, as if the transaction was 
the effect of magic. To preserve their 
mysteries inviolate every method was 
resorted to. For this purpose, they not 
only changed frequently their places 
of abode, but their names, habits, dress, 
and demeanour. An individual who 
had been acting as a Jew-broker at 
Cologne, suddenly began to figure at 
Spa or at Aix-la-Chapelle as a Dutch 
merchant or a German baron, who 
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kept open house, lavished his money 
among his newly-acquired friends, and 
staked immense sums at play : the fol- 
lowing week, the same person was 
tracking the forest at the head of his 
band, and steeping his hands in the 
heart’s blood of some unhappy traveller. 
The robbers, with wonderful dexterity, 
obtained passports,— not fabricated, 
but duly signed by the municipal au- 
thorities. This part of their economy 
was under the management of women, 
of whom numbers belonged to each 
band. Their object was to get intro- 
ductions to the civil and military au- 
thorities, and, by their beauty and en- 
gaging manners, to entice the heads of 
the departments to the abandonment of 
their duty. Thus were the robbers 
assisted by the very parties whose vi- 
gilance and care should have been di- 
rected to the detection of the criminals. 
As an additional precaution for in- 
suring their own impunity, the robbers 
preferred to engage in expeditions at a 
distance from their abode. From the 
banks of the Meuse, they would hasten 
to Dunkirk, or appear in the streets of 
Mayence ; and thence would they hurry 
to devastate the peaceful farm-houses 
and small towns of the Weser or the 
Elbe. 

No expedition was undertaken ex- 
cept under the express advice and in- 
formation of a spy, who, in their 
slang, was called baldover. He was 
generally a Jew; but never allowed 
to form a component part of the 
band. It was his business to mingle 
in the throng of the towns and cities, 
to travel through the country, obtain 
intelligence respecting the riches of 
individuals, the number of the in- 
mates of each dwelling, and many 
other circumstances calculated to faci- 
litate the robbery, and then to hurry 
to one of the neighbouring bands, and 
drive a bargain on his own account. 
If the terms were not commensurate 
with his own rapacious desires, he pro- 
ceeded to the next band, invariably 
giving the information where he was 
best paid. These execrable wretches 
were the prime cause of most of the 
horrid acts of the banditti. In order 
to enhance their own reward, they not 
unfrequently gave a highly-coloured 
and false account of the wealth and 
means of the intended victim. The 
robbers, after ransacking the dwelling, 
and finding nothing to equal the golden 
representations of the baldover, com- 
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menced to threaten their prisoner, and 
afterwards to ill-treat him. Murders 
of the most atrocious kind were in this 
way perpetrated. The baldovers were 
often the purchasers (scherfenspieler) 
of the property, and by this abomin- 
able method they contrived to make a 
double profit out of their brutal tools 
the robbers. When the baldover and 
the chief had agreed on terms, and the 
latter was convinced of the practicabi- 
lity of the project, the band was sum- 
moned without delay. This meeting 
was termed a viataff, and was eflected, 
for the most part, by a circular note, 
written and sent to the members of 
the band, who were invited to attend 
at a certain spot, for carrying through 
and concluding a business transaction 
(masematten). Sometimes the captain 
himself communicated the intelligence 
to the members of his band. When all 
were assembled agreeably to summons, 
the captain or the baldover repeated his 
proposition, and the details of the un- 
dertaking ; then commenced a discus- 
sion among the most experienced of 
the body on the reasonableness of the 
enterprise, the facilities which it pre- 
sented, and the perils to be encountered. 
The matter was decided by the ma- 
jority of voices. If many dangers 
were to be overcome, the band was 
divided into various sections, with their 
respective chiefs,and distinct duties,— 
such as the securing the advance, the 
pillaging the premises, or the covering 
the retreat. The robberies were most 
common in the autumn and the spring. 
In those seasons the nights are long, 
and favourable, by their darkness, to 
the purposes of the marauder. During 
the winter the roads were impractica- 
ble; and the light of summer was in- 
auspicious to their expeditions of guilt. 
The bandits especially lay impassive 
during snowy weather and moonlight 
nights; and the judicial proceedings 
further proved, that Saturdays and 
Sundays were most fruitful of crimes. 
The robbers, who often were trades- 
men, were less busy on those days, and 
houses were less guarded. Not only 
spies, but other accessories, were prin- 
cipally Jews. The number of the band 
proceeded to their rendezvous in small 
divisions of three or four. The more 
wealthy proceeded on horseback, and 
even in carriages; but not so much on 
the score of comfort as to impose on 
the eyes of the authorities. Some, 
disguising themselves as waggoners, 
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would drive carts, covered so as to 
have the appearance of containing 
bales of goods, whereas they were 
empty, and only intended to convey 
away the articles which they could col- 
lect by plunder.* Great caution was 
taken lest, in the obscurity of the 
forests, the tracks traversed by pre- 
ceding parties might be missed by 
those that followed. Signs and marks 
were carefully placed at every angle 
of the road. Sometimes a piece of 
paper was stuck on a branch of a tree, 
or on a sign-post ; at others, those in 
advance, at each turning made a small 
furrow in the ground, with a small one 
across it: this last indicated the direc- 
tion of their march. Those following 
did the same; and in this way the last 
divisions not only recognised the road, 
but, from the furrows, knew the num- 
ber of their companions who were in 
advance. Sometimes, again, the rob- 
bers tore down a large branch of a tree, 
and laid it along the road, the foliage 
being in the direction of their journey. 
These signs, in their slang, were called 
kochemeresink. Their cry and note of 
recognition was a shrill and long 
whoop, like an owl’s; whistling was 
thought vulgar, and as the sure means 
of detection. The rendezvous was in 
the immediate vicinity of the place of 
action, and was sheltered by a forest, 
or cluster of trees, or was perhaps a 
valley or gorge. An hour or two was 
allowed for repose and final disposi- 
tion of their means, before they pro- 
ceeded to action. Arms were then care- 
fully examined, and pistols (schnelles) 
well charged. Torches were distributed, 
and the word was given for advance. 
The band proceeded with noiseless 
steps ; first came the captain, and after 
him those who carried the battering 
ram, which was a beam of wood, or 
the trunk of a tree, twelve feet long, 
and as thick and heavy as possible. 
When neither of these were at hand, 
the robbers would pull up a road- 
post, or even a large cross from the 
burying-ground. The battering ram was 
applied to the door, and admission 
was instantly gained for the robbers. 
The captain carried an iron lever in his 
hand, which was not only the token of 
command, but intended for breaking 
open cupboards or chests, while other 
tools were distributed among the band. 
The robbers always took the precau- 
tion of blackening their faces. Often, 
100, they spoke in feigned voices ; and, 
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in the presence of their victims, cau- 
tioned each other against speaking 
loudly, lest they should be discovered. 
Their object in this was to force on the 
sufferer’s mind a conviction that the 
perpetrators of the deed were of his 
own place of abode. 

If they met, during their expedition, 
with any wayfarer, he was immediately 
robbed, bound, and confined, till after 
the main object had been attained, 
lest he might identify them, or, by 
giving information, render their pro- 
ceedings abortive. On their arrival in 
the town on which their purpose was 
bent, they first despatched some one 
acquainted with the locality to stop 
up the keyhole of the church-door, 
to prevent the sounding of the alarum. 
They next seized the watchmen, de- 
prived them of their horns and rattles, 
and detained them during the progress 
of the robbery. Sentries of their own 
(schemier) were then posted in every 
direction, the most determined of the 
bandits being selected for this office. 
They were furnished with carbines, pis- 
tols, and thirty or forty charges. On 
some occasions their orders were to 
keep up a continuous fire, so as to 
make their intended victims believe 
that their force was irresistible, and 
the neighbours that there was a serious 
affray in the streets, and that they could 
not expose themselves at their windows 
without the greatest danger. In places 
traversed by the French army, the bri- 
gands sang French songs, and swore 
common French oaths, that they might 
pass for deserters. 

When all were at their post, the 
captain gave the word and led on the 
attack. The torches were lighted, and 
the ram was applied to the principal 
door. This step was in their slang 
denominated lekechen kauffgesf ausse- 
ren. Ifthere was a window ( gallaunech) 
through which appeared a light (nir ein 
beyes scheft), the carbines were directed 
towards it. When the door had been 
driven in by the ram, and the windows 
had given way to the axes, the captain 

recipitated himself forward, and was 
followed by his band. If any of his 
men hesitated, or shewed signs of fear, 
he slew him on the spot. More torches 
were then lighted, so as to bring every 
object of value into view. All the 


members of the family, without dis- 
tinction of sex or age, were bound, 
laid along the floor, and rolled up in 
blankets, sheets, carpets, or whatever 
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was readiest; sometimes they were 
smothered in the operation. Threats 
and violence were next used to make 
their wretched victims disclose the 
amount of their valuables and pro- 
perty ; and whenever, through the 
exaggerations of the baldover, the 
amount fell short of their expectation, 
which was too often the case, the 
most diabolical cruelty was exercised 
by the banditti. The killed and 
wounded of the band were removed ; 
and when this was found to be im- 
practicable, the last blow was given to 
the latter by the robbers themselves, 
that none of their comrades might fall 
alive into the power of the authorities. 

On quitting the scene of action, the 
band shouted and kept up a firing, in 
order to impose on the inhabitants of 
the town, and give them an idea of 
their unabated courage and ardour. 
When, however, they were fairly in 
the country, silence was ordered by the 
captain ; the high roads were avoided ; 
and, in case of pursuit, they concealed 
themselves in forests or corn-fields. A 
retired spot was then selected for the 
division of the booty. The captain had 
aright to not only all that during the 
engagement he had appropriated to 
himself and carried off, but to a two- 
fold, and even threefold, share of the 
amassed booty. If the baldover hap- 
pened to be absent on such occasions, 
he was a considerable sufferer ; for the 
robbers had a great contempt for the 
spies, and never cared about keeping 
a just reckoning with them. 

A favourite amusement with the rob- 
bers, when keeping watch, or tarrying 
in a forest, a place of rendezvous, or a 
house of concealment (kochemer beyes), 
was to get up sham trials, in which the 
parts of president of the tribunal, of 
judges, and other officials, of the cri- 
minal and witnesses, were taken by 
members of the band, and all the 
parade and proceedings of a court of 
justice were observed with a mock so- 
lemnity. “Another mode of occupying 
their time, was to exercise their inge- 
nuity in opening the most intricate 
locks of every description; and so 
expert had many become, that a simple 
nail sufficed for undoing the most com- 
plicated fastening. Thus were they 
enabled to loosen the chains with which 
they were loaded in their prisons, and 
often, without the slightest noise, to 
escape from their confinement, or 
enter through the. most firmly-locked 
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doors. The way in which they could 
break through the thickest walls was 
astonishing. Their wives and mis- 
tresses were of the greatest assistance 
to the robbers in all their extremities ; 
for they ceaselessly exercised their in- 
vention in obtaining admission into the 
prisons with a supply of the instru- 
ments best adapted for effecting their 
liberty. 

It was after the banditti had arrived 
at such perfect organisation, that the 
re-establishment of peace allowed a 
stricter administration of justice along 
the two banks of the Rhine. The 
authorities, both civil and military, 
aided by the inhabitants of the towns, 
then determined to destroy the bands 
of the marauders. In former times, 
the names of Finck, of Black Peter, 
or Schwarze Peter, of Zughetto, of 
Siebert, recalled all that is darkest or 
most abominable in the annals of crime; 
but then villages were not exposed to 
the sudden excursions of banditti—to 
those lawless assaults which menaced 
the safety of a whole community, 
and the fortunes of the affluent in- 
dividual. Now, however, a com- 
mon danger awaited all: one person 
spread consternation throughout the 
whole country. He was young, clever, 
subtle, ubiquitous. No danger was too 
great for his courage—no emergency 
too desperate for his ready invention. 
He openly appeared with his mistress 
leaning on his arm in the very spot 
which, on the previous night, had been 
the scene of violence; he frequented 
fairs, and constantly resorted to taverns 
and public places of entertainment, 
where any of his numberless victims 
might have recognised him, and pointed 
out his person to the rigid arm of justice. 
At one moment he was spreading havoc 
and consternation on the right bank of 
the Rhine; the next saw him with his 
band of desperadoes on the opposite 
side, directing his march, from sure 
information, on some peaceful hamlet 
or isolated farm-house. His agents 
and accomplices were spread, like an 
invisible net, over the whole country— 
no eye, however careful—no cunning, 
however acute, could escape them. 
The terror, in fact, of the whole pro- 
vince was SCHINDERHANNES. 

This celebrated bandit had not al- 
ways enjoyed an undisturbed security 
of person. The police had seized him 
more than once, bound him in chains, 
and cast him into dungeons; but he 
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had as often effected his escape. At 
length the authorities determimed to 
increase their vigilance ;—the inhabit- 
ants of the Rhine countries recovered 
from the consternation in which they 
had been held, as though it had been a 
magic spell, by the daring exploits of 
the freebooters. ‘They rose in a mass, 
and, aided by the police and the mili- 
tary, hemmed in Schinderhannes, and 
held him at bay. After flying from 
haunt to haunt, assuming disguises for 
the purpose of giving the slip to the 
hounds of the law, but in vain—worn 
out by his exertions, and seized with 
despair, he resolved to enrol himself 
asacommon soldier in the service of 
Austria, and thus to escape from the 
country under a false name. He took 
that of James Schweichart, proceeded 
to Limburg, enlisted, and was disco- 
vered and taken. 

On the 31st May, 1802, Fuchs, 
grand bailly of the Elector of Treves, 
was scouring with a patrol round the 
environs of Haussen, Eissenbach, and 
Haintgen. He was not more than a 
quarter of a league from Wolfenhausen, 
when he perceived, about three hundred 
paces before him, on the high road, a 
man who had just come out of a 
piece of corn. There was something 
suspicious about him. He ordered his 
troop to halt, and, accompanied by the 
miller of Nieder Selters, he galloped 
towards the individual. He stopped 
within ten paces of the stranger, who 
was ordered to approach. He did so 
without hesitation. He was neatly 
dressed, having on a shooting-jacket 
and hussar pantaloons. He had in 
his hand a long whip, the handle of 
which was garnished with morocco 
leather. To the inquiries of Fuchs, 
he readily answered that he came from 
Weilbach, and was, for purposes of 
traffic, proceeding to Wolfenhausen, 
and that he had left his conveyance at 
a village on the hill. His passport 
was demanded. At this he evinced 
symptoms of alarm; but replied, that 
he had no occasion for a passport, as 
he was an inhabitant of the canton. 
His embarrassment, however, and the 
alteration in his voice, excited the 
suspicion of his inquisitor. Fuchs 
looked at him steadily for a moment, 
then seizing him by the collar, and 
exclaiming, “ Tu es un coguin!” he 
gave him in charge to his troop. As 
they proceeded, the stranger entered 
freely into conversation with his guards, 
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and gave them snuff and tobacco. 
While they entered Wolfenhausen, he 
whispered to one of them an offer of a 
good reward if he would favour his 
escape. But this the guard told him 
was impossible, as his comrades had 
their carbines ready, and could not 
fail of hitting him in his rash attempt. 
When arrived at Wolfenhausen, he was 
recognised by the officer of another 
patrol, stationed at Runkel, as a pri- 
soner that had a few days since been 
arrested and effected his escape. He 
accordingly reclaimed him, obtained 
the custody of his person, had him 
well bound and conducted to Runkel. 
The stranger on this addressed himself 
to an Austrian officer, and engaged in 
the service of that country under the 
name of James Schweichart. He was 
thus transferred to the depot for the 
recruits at Limburg. Information, 
however, was given to the grand bailly 
by a countryman, that this Schweichart 
was no other than the famous Schin- 
derhannes. Fuchs and the Austrian 
officer Schafer examined not only the 
informant, but his brother, George 
Zarvas, also one of the recruits, and 
his mistress Lisel. The countryman’s 
information was correct,—the bandit 
chief was in their power. 

Every precaution was immediately 
taken to secure the person of the 
robber, without wakening his suspi- 
cions. The pretended Schweichart was 
chained, under the pretext that that was 
the customary treatment for the re- 
cruits while they were being conducted 
to the depot of Frankfort. To impose 
upon him the more effectually, they 
chained in a similar manner another 
recruit named Ebel. Schweichart, 
supposing that the captain did this 
under the belief that he would desert, 
offered him a sum of money which he 
had about his person; but his gift 
was rejected. He was conveyed to 
Wisbaden under the escort of some 
soldiers of Treves, and some young 
men from Limburg armed with guns. 
At Kirberg he was bound more closely. 
He became sullen and dogged, and 
occasionally made angry observations 
and replies to those around him. At 
Wisbaden, Julie Blasius, the mistress 
of Schinderhannes, offered an Austrian 
officer three louis if he would pre- 
vent the prisoner from passing by 
Cassel, opposite to Mayence. Schin- 
derhannes had an extreme dread of the 
French, of whom he expected to see 
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many, as a matter of course, at Cassel. 
On quitting Wisbaden he lost his self- 
possession, and exclaimed that he was 
undone. The soldier who was fixed 
to the same chain with him imme- 
diately shouted with laughter, and said, 
“Ha, ha! so, then, we have you fast 
this time !” 

At Frankfort he was delivered to 
the civil authority ; and again handed 
over, on a special requisition, to that 
of Mayence. He was escorted to the 
prison of the latter place by a body of 
French gendarmes. The arrest and sub- 
sequent punishment of Schinderhannes 
put an end to the marauding system on 
the banks of the Rhine. 

Jean Buckler, otherwise Schinder- 
hannes, or the Flayer, was born in 
1779, at Miilhen, near Nastatten, in 
Katzenellbogen, on the right bank of 
the Rhine. His father was of no fixed 
occupation, gaining his bread princi- 
pally by vagabondising through the 
country. The son was necessarily 
neglected, and he soon got into an 
irreclaimable habit of idleness. When 
he was sixteen he was intrusted with a 
sum of money, which he spent; and 
he absconded from his family. This 
was followed by some petty robberies ; 
but the produce of these not being 
sufficient for his subsistence, he en- 
gaged in the service of a butcher, with 
whom he remained till he was eighteen. 
Vice was inherent in his nature; he 
could not withstand its impulse. He 
was caught in the act of pilfering from 
the French baggage-wagons, and owed 
his safety to a party of Austrians, who 
opportunely rescued him. He entered 
into the service of another butcher ; 
but he was caught again in the act of 
thieving, and sent to the prison of Kirn, 
where he was well flogged. He made 
his escape, and proceeded to the Hoch- 
wald, where he joined Jacques Finck, 
otherwise Rothefinck. With this céle- 
brated freebooter he stole a great many 
horses. They were joined by Schwarze 
Peter and his son. The four continued 
to steal horses ; but to this they added 
plunder of all kinds. Travellers were 
stopped on the high road; and the 
Jews were principally sufferers. Schin- 
derhannes was again caught, and sent 
to the prison of Sarrebruch; but he 
escaped during the first night of his 
detention there, and immediately re- 
joined Black Peter. From this mo- 
ment he became a confirmed robber. 
His fame began to spread far and wide ; 
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and he was quickly acknowledged by 
all to be the expertest of the brigands. 
Black Peter wished him betimes to 
steep his hands in human blood ; but 
to this his comrade at first evinced a 
repugnance. On one occasion they 
went to Thiergarten, to tell a peasant, 
from whom they had stolen two horses, 
that the beasts should be restored on 
the payment of a sum of money. 
While they were waiting to fulfil the 
bargain, Black Peter got madly drunk 
with brandy, when he quarrelled with 
the inmates of the house where they 
were, broke their furniture, and ill- 
treated them. Presently came in 
three Jews from Guemunden, when he 
wanted to force them to play on the 
fiddle, and threatened to slay them 
on the spot if they did not comply. 
Schinderhannes interposed, and saved 
the Jews from the infliction of his 
wrath. Then a Jew of Seiffersbach 
happened to appear on the high road 
of Simmern. Black Peter pointed to 
him, and desired his companion to run 
and kill him, for he had inflicted on 
himself a grievous injury ; but Schin- 
derhannes refused to meddle in the 
business. Peter then said he would 
do so; but desired his comrade to 
keep a sharp eye on the three Jews 
of Guemunden, for he was resolved to 
have a tune on the fiddle. He came 
up with the Seiffersbacher, beat him 
violently, and murdered him, then 
ransacked his pockets, and took his 
watch. While he was thus occupied, 
five or six peasants came along the 
same road; but Black Peter, without 
being disconcerted in the slightest de- 
gree, dragged the body behind a tree, 
and did not leave the spot till the 
peasants had nearly come up to the 
body. The alleged injury was as fol- 
lows: Peter with some of his friends 
was passing through the forest of Shon, 
when he made violent love to the wife 
of one of the party. She was of a rare 
beauty. He persuaded her to lag be- 
hind, and seated himself by her side at 
the root of a tree. The Jew perceived 
them, and informed the husband ; who 
returned, fell upon the woman, and 
stabbed her on the spot. Peter would 


not interfere: his conscience, he said, 
would not suffer him to meddle be- 
tween man and wife; but he swore to 
have the life of him who had denounced 
her, and he fulfilled his vow. 

In the newly-acquired French pro- 
vinces, which were the haunts of the 
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brigands, government, when it began 
to feel itself secure, gathered up its 
strength for the purpose of extermi- 
nating the dragon’s brood from the 
soil. The functions of the jury were 
suspended, martial-law proclaimed, 
and a special commission appointed to 
take its sittings at Mayence. Schin- 
derhannes and his accomplices were 
arraigned before it. At Frankfort the 
robber-chief had undergone an exami- 
nation before the magistrates; and to 
these he promised a full confession of 
his whole career, on condition that he 
were not transported to the left bank 
of the Rhine, and delivered over to 
the French. When at Mayence, how- 
ever, being convinced that every chan- 
nel of escape would be closed and 
vigilantly watched, and persuading 
himself that an open avowal of his 
crimes, although it placed his accom- 
plices in the hands of justice, would, 
nevertheless, be the means of pre- 
serving his own life, he at once 
resolved upon confession. 

Schinderhannes laid open the whole 
course of his dissolute and guilty career. 
He knew, he said, that he had commit- 
ted an infinity of crimes, more or less 
amenable to law ; but he relied on his 
extreme youth, on the early tissue of un- 
fortunate circumstances that had dri- 
ven him to transgression, on the impos- 
sibility of his gaining a livelihood by 
other means, his deep repentance, and 
the conduct which even as a brigand 
had been observed by him—added to 
the free confession of his own mis- 
deeds, and those of his accomplices, 
with their names—for his full pardon 
from government. 

He was born at Miihlen, and his father 
gained his livelihood by skinning cattle. 
He was scarcely four years of age 
when his father left Muhlen to emi- 
grate into Poland ; but, on the journey, 
he enlisted in the imperial regiment 
of Hildburghausen, which was then 
in garrison at Olmutz, in Moravia. 
When he was nine years of age, his 
father deserted ; his mother and him- 
self followed him to the Prussian fron- 
tiers, where they again met with him. 
With a Prussian passport they came to 
the banks of the Rhine, at Merzweiler, 
on the Hiindsruck, where his father 
was born. They successively resided 
at Hommerich, Langweilen, and Hob- 
stetten, where his father was a garde 
champétre. Here Schinderhannes went 
to school; and at Cappeln he was 
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confirmed in the Lutheran faith. After 
this his father lived at Hommerich, 
Kirchenbollenbach, Idar, and Weits- 
rod. At this last place he left his 
father, on account of his first avowed 
crime: this was in 1797. 

He was then a little more than 
fifteen years of age. An innkeeper, 
by name Koch, gave him a louis to 
buy some brandy at Oberstein. In- 
stead of fulfilling his commission, he 
spent the money in drink with a man 
named Hannfried. He dared not after 
this return to Weitsrod ; but wandered 
into the country, when absolute hunger 
compelled him to his first open robbery. 
It was a horse, which he readily sold 
to one Henri Delis, at Trois Etangs. 
After this he entered into the service 
of a man named Nagel, at Barenbach ; 
but him he soon left, and took service 
with bis cousin Buckler, at Sobernheim. 
Shortly after he made the acquaintance 
ofa young butcher at Kirn, who advised 
Schinderhannes to steal sheep and bring 
them to him for sale. He committed 
several robberies of sheep; and he was 
assisted by one Nagel, of Weyden. 

These robberies roused the attention 
of the magistrates of Kirn, and suspi- 
cion fell on Schinderhannes. He was 
arrested, but escaped on the first night 
of his detention ; and afterwards called 
on a butcher, named Franz, for two 
dollars which he owed the robber. 
Thence he proceeded to Henneweiler, 
where he met with Miillerhannes and 
Patronellen Michel, to whom he re- 
counted his adventures. He was their 
companion for a short time ; and then 
went to his cousin Hahn’s, in the 
Hohwald, and to the widow Dupré. 
Here he was for some time, and com- 
mitted depredations round the whole 
country,—-at Meisenheim, Wiesweilen, 
Birkenfeld, and Muhl. 

Ile fled from the last place; and 
after wandering in the Hohwald, he 
resolved to cross the Rhine, and visit 
his mother’s relations. But he unfor- 
tunately fell in with Jacques Finck of 
Treberhanneschiitt, who, taking advan- 
tage of Schinderhannes’ abject condi- 
tion, persuaded him to join his band, 
consisting of Jean George, Keesgen, 
Schwarze Peter, Ildes Jacob, Jager 
Philippe, and others. He was again 
taken, and again sent to Sarrebruck, 
with Finck and Keesgen for his com- 
panions indurance. But they forced a 
hole through their prison, and escaped. 
His evil genius kept full possession of 
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his movements. He returned to his 
accustomed occupation, and was once 
more caught at Shruppenbach, and cast 
into prison. His confinement was 
severe. Loaded with chains, he was 
flung into a dark and damp cellar, 
whence he was allowed for a few hours 
daily to ascend and breathe more freely 
in an upper chamber, itself a strong 
dungeon, where he found Philippe 
Arnold of Argenthel. His motions 
were rigorously watched by a burgher 
guard. He persuaded one of them to 
lend him a knife, and he cut and 
loosened one of the boards of the 
upper chamber, and opened a passage 
into the kitchen of the building; then 
taking the rope by which he was wont 
to ascend from his vault, he got down 
and made his way into the kitchen, 
the windows of which were fortified by 
bars of iron. He managed, however, 
to burst through even this barrier, and 
took a fearful leap to the ground. By 
this feat he rid himself of his prison ; 
but a heavy stone, which had been de- 
tached from the wall, fell upon him 
and broke his leg. He contrived, not- 
withstanding, to lay hold of a hop-pole, 
and by its assistance dragged himself 
along with difficulty to the forest of 
Berghausen. The next night he con- 
tinued his painful journey as far as the 
mill of Appertermuhl, near Gellweiler, 
and the day after as far as the mill of 
Berkenmuhl, where he tasted food for 
the first time since his evasion. Thence 
he proceeded to Souschild, and took 
refuge with Charles Engers. These 
efforts had reduced him to great weak- 
ness: the flesh from his knees and his 
arms had been worn away, and the 
bones laid bare. In three weeks he 
was recovered, and again took to the 
highway and the dark forest, with 
Martin Schmidt, Philippe Gellust, 
Charles Benzel, Charles Engers, Pierre 
Dalheimer, George Otton, Pick Arnold, 
and others. 

In their company he committed va- 
rious robberies ; and then crossing the 
Rhine, became acquainted with many 
members of the band of the Pays Bas. 
He assumed the character of a travel- 
ling merchant (or rather pedlar), and 
sold not only whatever he stole, but 
supplied himself with articles for traffic 
at Frankfort. His name was Jacques 
Ofenbach ; and he traversed the coun- 
try of the Bergstrasse, the Lahn, and 
Mayngund. He lived freely; and 
when his funds were exhausted, he 
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recrossed the Rhine for fresh sup- 
plies. 

He had, however, long wished to 
abandon his scandalous course of life. 
He appealed for the truth of this asser- 
tion to Lichtenberger, inspector of the 
salt-pits at Minster. He declared that 
he had sought from that functionary 
the means to enter society again. The 
statements of the brigand were borne 
out in a great degree by the testimony 
of his referree. In April 1802, said 
the latter, he went to a neighbouring 
forest with one Kron, a wood merchant, 
and his partner, to mark some trees for 
felling. They were proceeding to- 
wards the farm-house in the midst of 
the forest, when they perceived that 
they had been observed by one of 
Schinderhannes’ outposts. The alarm 
was sounded — the brigands came 
forth, taking the three intruders for 
gendarmes in disguise. Lichtenber- 
ger had about him jewels and mo- 
ney to a large amount: he, more- 
over, carried a fowling-piece, and he 
dreaded the worst. But, notwithstand- 
ing, he went towards the bandit chief, 
who also came forward to meet him. 
He had a reputation for greater cle- 
mency than his companions. He had, 
moreover, during his service under 
Nagel, been frequently at the inspec- 
tor’s house at Wayerbach ; and added 
to this, Julie Blasius, who was the 
daughter of a poor peasant near the 
inspector’s domains, had had frequent 
relief at his hands. This fact was, 
it appears, not absent from the memory 
of Schinderhannes ; for he received the 
inspector with the utmost courtesy, and 
holding him in conversation for half an 
hour, dismissed him, notwithstanding 
Black Peter’s desire for plunder, and 
perhaps murder. This Son ruffian 
had stood by Schinderhannes during 
the whole interview, casting looks of 
intent desire on the watch, the buckles, 
and fowling-piece of Lichtenberger. 
The latter, on his escape, bethought 
him of various other acts of forbear- 
ance on the part of the principal bandit, 
and wished, if possible, to reclaim him 
from habits of infamy. An additional 
trait in his conduct confirmed the in- 
spector’s determination: he remem- 
bered that Schinderhannes had fre- 
quently sent money to his younger 
brother, who was a farm-labourer, with 
strong exhortations to avoid robbery. 
M. Perard, the receiver of Breugnach, 
was desirous to capture Schinderhannes, 
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and made proposals to the inspector ; 
but he not only generously resolved 
not to endanger the life of one who 
had spared his, but even got Perard 
to request the pardon of the outlaw 
through Bruges, president of the cri- 
minal tribunal, at the hands of M. Jean 
Bon-Saint-André, commissary of the 
government, on condition that he im- 
mediately broke up his band. He 
made overtures to this effect to the 
robber himself, by means of the owner 
of a hovel in the forest where Schinder- 
hannes often sought shelter. But the 
latter had been gaining confidence with 
the advance of spring: the trees, he 
said, were fast sprouting, and he could 
again find certain shelter in the woods. 
The gendarmes, notwithstanding his 
assurance, were in a few weeks press- 
ing him so hard, that he returned to 
the forest-hut, and promised to accept 
Lichtenberger’s proposals, provided he 
were admitted into the army. He pro- 
mised thenceforth to lead an exemplary 
and useful life. But an ordonnance at 
this time inopportunely forbad all nego- 
tiation with bandit chiefs, who were to 
be hunted down, and undergo the 
utmost rigour of the law. The in- 
spector communicated the sad tidings 
to Schinderhannes, advising him never 
to reappear on the left bank of the 
Rhine. The robber accordingly took 
his departure, with evident signs of 
sorrow. He proceeded to the opposite 
bank, with the intention of selling at 
Runkel various articles collected by 
depredation : he was warned away, 
but still persisted, and was arrested. 
Then he declared his intention of 
serving in the imperial troops; and 
being conducted to Frankfort, was 
claimed by the French, and given up 
to the tribunal of Mentz. The bandit’s 
confession informed the police of fifty- 
two principal robberies, and compro- 
mised the safety of a multitude of indi- 
viduals. 

It would be impossible to follow 
him throughout his career, by a minute 
examination of his transgressions. We 
can only afford space for a few selec- 
tions. The indictment was founded 
on the chief’s confession. 

He commenced his career singly ; 
but very shortly, as we have seen, he 
associated himself with others, and by 
his activity, courage, and resources, 
transcended and led his companions. 
He was an ardent admirer of the sex, 
and had several mistresses. At first he 
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was enamoured of Marianne Schafer ; 
she was only fourteen, but beautiful 
in face, and lovely in person. Mari- 
anne’s mother had had various dealings 
with Schinderhannes’ band, the most 
conspicuous members of which prof- 
fered their suit to the youthful beauty ; 
but they were severally rejected for the 
handsome captain. One of the num- 
ber, however, nicknamed the Blacken- 
Klas, determined on the possession of 
Marianne, and forcing his way into her 
dwelling, he demanded to see her. Ma- 
rianne concealed herself in the cellar, 
and the robber vented his rage in 
horrible threats, and departed after 
pillaging the dwelling. The mother 
complained to Schinderhannes when 
he came to visit his mistress; and he, 
accompanied by Seibert, pursued the 
depredator, whom he overtook at Bal- 
denau, where, falling on him without 
warning, he stabbed him repeatedly 
with a knife, and then despatched him 
with a bludgeon. At his trial, the 
captain said that it was not he, but 
Seibert, who gave the final blow. He 
could not be contradicted, for Seibert 
was dead. 

The murder of the Jew Seligmann, 
by Black Peter, made a great noise, and 
Schinderhannes left the district where it 
occurred for another ; but, after a year’s 
absence, he returned, and by a series of 
audacious proceedings spread conster- 
nation around. Beckenfeld was parti- 
cularly auspicious to his exploits. Two 
worthy merchants of Mayence, and a 
Jew physician of Bingen, went to 
Bercherbach, near Kirn. The roads 
were rendered formidable by the ban- 
ditti ; and two individuals were noticed 
in an inn making inquiries about their 
return. The conveyance from Kreuz- 
nach took up the travellers, who were 
escorted by four armed men. They 
arrived at Sobernheim in safety, where 
they were persuaded to dismiss their 
escort, and hire two men who were 
reported to know well Black Peter and 
his band. They set out to complete 
their journey; but the weather was 
foggy, and roads heavy; and when 
they were ascending a steep hill, the 
driver desired the two men to get down 
and lighten the carriage. They did so; 
the carriage moved on so rapidly, that 
they were unable to overtake it; and 
it was stopped within a short distance 
of Bockelheim by five men. One dis- 
charged a pistol at the party without 
hurting either of the travellers, and 
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then commanded them to descend. 
Two of the robbers then fell on them, 
took every thing valuable from their 
persons, and ransacked the carriage. 
They then threatened the travellers 
with death if they divulged the trans- 
action, and departed, taking with them 
a very considerable booty. 

Each night was witness to fresh 
violence. Schinderhannes resolved to 
plunder the dwelling of Reigel of Otz- 
weiler. He came by night to the mill 
of Antesmuhl, demanded admittance, 
and ordered the miller to prepare an 
excellent supper for himself and his 
companions. Various dainties were 
laid on the tables, and the robbers 
made a hearty repast. Not satisfied 
with their entertainment, they demand- 
ed money. But the little which the 
miller had, enraged the banditti; and 
they not only beat him severely, but 
broke his furniture, and then proceeded 
to Otzweiler. They were fifteen in 
number, and went directly to the re- 
sidence of Reigel. Schinderhannes 
knocked at the door, and said that he 
was a member of the police come to 
seize persons denounced. He gained 
admission, and entered with Benzel 
and Engers, leaving the others to keep 
watch outside the house. They wanted 
to secure the inmates; but Reigel’s 
son-in-law endeavoured to escape, and 
was wounded dangerously by a musket- 
ball. The robbers fell upon Reigel’s 
wife, beat her, and threatened her 
life if she did not on the instant give 
up her valuables. Reigel on this en- 
deavoured to escape by a window, but 
was brought down by a sure aim, and 
fell dead upon the spot. The neigh- 
bourhood was by this time awakened 
by the firing, and the robbers thought 
fit to retreat; but not before a woman 
in an adjoining house, who unad- 
visedly had opened her window, had 
been mortally wounded in the breast. 
The expedition was abortive; but 
Schinderhannes, three days after, plan- 
ned another. Between eight and nine 
in the evening, the house of one Miiller, 
at Raumbach, was entered by an in- 
dividual armed with a musket, who 
wanted to light his pipe. He ap- 
proached the candle, and entered into 
conversation with Miuller’s son-in-law, 
of whom he demanded if he were the 
master; and on his denial he read a 
written paper, the terms of which de- 
manded thirty lovis of Miller under 
the severest threats. He was told that 
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money was scarce; but the stranger 
insisted that the sum should be sent 
by the morrow to a particular spot near 
the village, and retired. Miiller and 
his family sent accordingly about half 
of the money demanded, which seemed 
to satisfy the exactors. Shortly after, 
several Jews and others, returning from 
the fair of Baumholder, were attacked 
by Schinderhannes and a companion, 
who addressed themselves only to the 
Jews, and took from them seven florins. 
They afterwards committed some rob- 
beries on the same day, not only in 
the country, but in the midst of the 
village of Fornhausen, in the most 
open manner. The Jews were especial 
marks for the attacks of the banditti. 

Schinderhannes about this time be- 
came enamoured of Julie Blasius, a 
musician’s daughter, and determined 
to make her his own. She was ex- 
tremely beautiful; and, on her exami- 
nation, she thus accounted for having 
joined the fortunes of the bandit chief. 
“ A man from Dickesbach,” she said, 
* with whose name I am unacquainted, 
came to my native village, and met me 
in the cabaret of Jacques Frihsch, with 
my sister Margaret. This man told 
me and my sister that we must accom- 
pany him to the forest of Dolbach, 
about a quarter of a league from our 
abode, as some one wished to speak to 
me there. He would neither mention 
to us his name, nor the reason of his 
invitation. I was at first unwilling to 
go there, but this man at last persuaded 
me. My sister was my companion. 
When I reached the forest, I met a 
handsome young man, who proposed 
to me to leave my parents, and follow 
him. Notwithstanding his fine pro- 
mises, I refused his suit; but he 
threatened to kill me; and thus was 
I constrained to accompany this stran- 
ger. It was not till long after, and 
when I was far from my parents, that 
I learned his name. He was the famous 
Schinderhannes.” 

The chief gained considerable sums 
by levying a kind of black mail around 
the villages, and granting passports to 
merchants, Jews, and countrymen. He 
was, moreover, guilty of an act of 
glaring audacity, which is worth men- 
tioning. With Pick and Dalleimer, 
he had posted himself on a rock near 
the castle of Bockelheim, where he 
was waiting for Jews returning from 
the fair of Kreutznach. Forty-five of 
them approached, and five peasants ; 
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but the robbers were not intimidated 
by numbers. The spot which they had 
selected for the robbery was a hollow 
in the road. Schinderhannes hid him- 
self behind a rock, while his compa- 
nions planted themselves in the open- 
ing of the pass. The Jews were sud- 
denly called on to stand —the robbers 
issued from their concealment, and 
wounding two of their victims who 
attempted an escape, demanded their 
money from the party. But they were 
poor, and had only a few kreutzers. 
Being satisfied with this, the captain 
ordered all to take off their shoes aud 
stockings, and place them ina heap. He 
then desired each to take hisown. The 
consequence was, that a quarrel took 
place among the Jews: they who had 
surrendered their lives to the banditti, 
fought with determined fury about their 
shoes and stockings. Schinderhannes, 
to shew his contempt for the party, 
gave his carbine to one of their body 
to hold, while he gathered from the 
ground the watches that he had taken 
from the Israelites. 

His next conspicuous exploit was at 
Hottenbach, where a Jew named Wolff 
had been pointed out by others of his 
order as able and fit to come within 
the robber’s black mail system. He 
sent the Jew an order for some hand- 
kerchiefs, tobacco, and money ; but not 
being attended to, he knocked at Wolff’s 
door very late one night, and requested 
the inmates to bring him forth some 
brandy. The Jew at first refused ; but 
taking alarm, he opened his door, and 
the robbers rushed in and struck him 
to the ground. His wife was equally 
ill-treated ; and even an infant in a 
cradle was not spared. 

While this violence was being per- 
petrated in Wolff’s house, one of the 
bandits forced the door of a neighbour 
named Marx, and compelled him to 
surrender his money and valuables. The 
band then brought Wolff, his father- 
in-law, and Marx, into a cellar, and 
after making them distribute wine to 
the party, they desired them to remain 
quiet for a quarter of an hour, not to 
speak to any one on the subject of the 
robbery, and to send fifteen louis by a 
certain day to a particular spot. 

Schinderhannes gained so much by 
this expedition, that he lived for 
some time at his ease. After tarrying 
on the other side of the Rhine, he 
became as active as ever. Accom- 
panied by his wife, he concerted with 
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some members of the Niederlander 
band to make a trial on the maitre de 
poste, at Wiirges. This was successful. 
He made arrangements for regular tri- 
bute from the Jews of Hundsbal, and 
various other places. In some villages 
the local authorities allowed his pro- 
ceedings in silence. He resolved on 
robbing Jacques Bor, of Marxheim, in 
1801. <A confederate resident in this 
place told him that the bailly (rent- 
meister) wished to see him, and that 
he must be disguised as a travelling 
wine-seller, lest his family should sus- 
pect the truth. Schinderhannes went 
to Marxheim; the bailly entertained 
him well, and proposed that he should 
rob Bor, against whom he had a deep 
grudge. The robbers took their station 
at a windmill near the village, and sent 
word to the bailly that Bor should be 
attacked in the night. His messenger 
brought back a present of wine, and a 
request that some of the booty should 
be left in a particular place. At night 
the robbers, about ten or twelve in 
number, proceeded to Marxheim, and 
met the watch, consisting of six men, 
who demanded where they were going 
in such number. “To rob a Jew,” was 
the captain’s unhesitating reply. They 
thundered at Bor’s door, and told him 
Hannes wished to see him. He, re- 
cognising the robbers’ voices, endea- 
voured to parley; then begged them 
to desist: but the delay making them 
savage, the Jew thought of retiring 
with his wife and children to the upper 
part of the house. The captain per- 
ceived him, forced the shutters, entered 
with one of his band, and followed 
Bor to his garret. There they beat 
him unmercifully, and left him life- 
less; then, after collecting all the 
valuables from the shop into the riz 
de chaussée, they forced the first-floor 
door, where Madame Bor, who was in 
the room with her children, opened a 
chest of drawers, whence they abstracted 
thirty louis, and many articles in gold 
and silver. Altogether they collected a 
rich booty. While they were engaged 
in the robbery, the corneur (watchman) 
passed by the door, entered into con- 
versation with the robbers, and went 
on without molesting them. Schinder- 
hannes proceeded to the right bank 
of the Rhine, to sell the stolen mer- 
chandise. Many robberies were com- 
mitted at this time—the robbers got 
money so fast, and in such plenty, that 
they gave themselves up to the grossest 
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debauchery. This was not done in 
the dark forest or the gloomy cavern— 
but in the open face of day, in the midst 
of populous villages and towns, where 
they had not the slighest apprehension 
in shewing themselves. In May 1801, 
on the jour de la féte at Kleinrorheim, 
on the right bank of the Rhine, Schin- 
derhannes, with four companions, was 
spending the evening at a house of 
public entertainment. After drinking 
some bottles of wine, he began to 
dance with a young girl who was pre- 
sent; while Hoffman, one of the party, 
requested in sport another, named Phi- 
lippe, to take his pistol from his pocket, 
and place it on the table, and he would 
treat him to drink. Philippe did so; 
when a soldier of the electoral troops 
of Mentz, not knowing the robbers, 
caught up the pistol in pleasantry, and 
would not return it unless he got some 
drink. Schinderhannes sprung upon 
him, wrested the weapon from his 
hands, and struck him to the ground. 
The soldier called for help to his com- 
rades, who were amusing themselves 
on the first floor: they rushed down, 
and a bloody affray took place between 
them and the robbers. The latter were 
worsted, and effected their escape from 
the house by various passages. Phi- 
lippe had his scull laid open; but at 
last the soldiers were compelled to fly, 
leaving a corporal dead on the ground. 
The people attempted a pursuit after 
the robbers, but in vain. 
Schinderhannes had a narrow escape 
after a robbery at Ullmet. With six 
of his band he entered the house of a 
Jew, Herz, and collected an amazing 
booty: Herz and his wife were most 
cruelly treated. The alarm was sounded 
in the village; the inhabitants assem- 
bled and pursued the robbers, who 
were fortunate enough to reach the 
Schonwald. The captain’s escape was 
more narrow on another occasion. 
With one comrade he joined Miiller, 
and five others of the Niederlander 
band, and entered the house of a Jew 
at Bayerthal, in the palatinate. They 
cruelly treated the Jew, his wife, and 
servants; ransacked his storehouse ; 
and were returning well satisfied with 
their acquisitions, when daylight set in, 
and they divided into two parties. 
Near Hausen he with his party saw a 
crowd of peasants, in great hubbub 
and alarm. are they were in 
search of him and his comrades, they 
fled, and were pursued by the country- 
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men, who gained rapidly upon them. 
Two of the Belgians hid themselves in 
some bushes, but were discovered and 
taken. Schinderhannes and his com- 
rade, Bliim, reached a wood, and 
climbed a tree; the thick foliage of 
which sufficiently screened them. The 
countrymen threaded the wood in vain, 
and gave up the search in despair. At 
night the chief reached Wooghausen, 
where he met Miiller, Julie Blasius, and 
others : they were in the loft of a small 
cabaret. Presently, the place was sur- 
rounded by some French and palatine 
chasseurs, who examined the house. 
Miiller was caught by the side of 
Schinderhannes, but he lay concealed 
in some hay and escaped: Miller was 
released by the bailly of the village. 
Bliim was caught and delivered over 
to the civil authorities ; and the bandit 
chief proceeded by the Neckar to the 
Black Forest. 

He was not long before he returned 
to his old haunts and avocations. Rob- 
beries continued to be nightly com- 
mitted, with stubborn audacity and 
needless cruelty. On one occasion 
they were plundering the mill of Kratz- 
mann of Kratzmuhle, near Marxheim. 
They had seized the miller by the 
throat, flung him to the ground, and 
tied him hand and foot, when they 
pulled his sick infirm mother-in-law 
from her bed, and applied burning 
amadou between her toes. They after- 
wards burned her chemise on her per- 
son with a candle, and held the candle 
under her arms. Schinderhannes at 
length took compassion on the expiring 
old woman, and dashed some water 
over her body. 

After eighteen months of preliminary 
investigations, the robbers and their 
accomplices were arraigned : they were 
sixty-seven in number. The respective 
cases were minutely heard. Of the 
prisoners, twenty were found guilty 
of the crimes imputed to them; and 
Schinderhannes, Schmidt, Porn, Klein, 
Welsch, Schulz, and Miiller the elder, 
were condemned to death as assassins ; 
six to twenty-four years in the bagnes ; 
three to twenty-two (of these, old 
Buckler was one); one to fourteen 
years ; two to ten years; two to eight 
years; one to six years; one to two 
years’, imprisonment. Julie Blasius 
was acquitted of participation in the 
crimes of her husband, but found 
guilty of vagabondage, and of having 
received things from Buckler which 
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she knew to have been acquired by 
robbery. She was condemned to two 
years’ imprisonment. Bossmann and 
Charles Gabel were to have five months’ 
imprisonment ; the women, Schulz and 
Reinhard, were to be banished the re- 
public. Those who were condemned 
to irons were for six hours to be exhi- 
bited on a scaffold, according to law: 
all others were to be discharged. 

Schinderhannes during his trial had 
preserved a light and gay demeanour ; 
he was not touched on hearing his 
own sentence, but gave utterance to 
an emotion of joy on hearing the mild 
fate of Julie Blasius. On leaving the 
court, the robber said to the assembled 
multitude, “ Regardez-moi, bien; car 
aujourd’hui et demain c’est pour la 
dernitre fois.”” His guard wished to 
hurry him; but he exclaimed, * Hé, 
quoi! le bourreau est-il done si im- 
patient?” 

The judgment of the criminal tri- 
bunal was without appeal; and execu- 
tion was ordered for the morrow, the 
2ist of November, 1803. The chief 
seemed resigned, and received the 
sacrament. The prisoners were taken 
in five carts to the scaffold, which was 
erected where once stood the chateau 
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of La Favorite. On his way, he saw 
an old acquaintance, to whom he said, 
“* Bon soir!” sending, at the same time, 
his last adieu to Julie. He then turned 
to the minister of religion, and said, 
“T will now explain to you how I 
came to follow so sad a life.” He 
continued his account till they reached 
the scaffold, which he mounted with 
rapid steps. He examined the guil- 
lotine, and inquired if the blow were 
precise and sure, as it was reported to 
be? The officials told him it was. He 
wished to prepare himself for the fatal 
stroke, but was advised to submit to 
the usual routine. Then looking around 
on the multitude, he said, “ J’ai mérité 
la mort; mais dix de mes camarades 
meurent innocens. Voili mes der- 
niéres paroles !” 

The twenty criminals were executed 
in twenty-six minutes. The sight of 
the coffins, which were arranged along 
the scaffold, and of the fatal instru- 
ment, shook the courage of the stoutest 
of its destined victims. Schinderhannes 
alone laid down his head with calmness. 
His death was the harbinger of peace 
and security to the provinces of the 
Rhine. 


PIERRE COIGNARD, alias PONTIS, COMTE DE SAINTE HELENE. 


The revolutionary troubles of France, 
during five-and-twenty years, had dis- 
severed families the most united. Bro- 
ther was during that period parted from 
brother, and son from father; old age 
might have obliterated the memory of 
some members of a family, death might 
have removed many others, when the 
long-absent relative returned. His 
identity thus became a matter of diffi- 
culty. Pierre Coignard took full ad- 
vantage of probabilities of this kind. 

The son of a vine-dresser of Lan- 
geais, in the department of Indre 
and Loire,—he was destined for the 
trade of a hatter, when the military 
movements of France operated in his en- 
rolment in the republican legions ; and 
he became a corporal in the grenadiers 
of the Convention. But his disposition 
was ill-disposed by nature, and soon 
giving indulgence to his perverted ha- 
bits, he was found guilty of certain 
acts which occasioned his condemna- 
tion for fourteen years to the galleys. 
Ilere he was quickly initiated by his 
companions into every species of kna- 
very and deception— the last sparks 
of shame were routed from his bosom, 





and he became prepared for the com- 
mission of the worst crimes. After 
four years of captivity he broke his 
irons, and escaped from prison. He 
fled into Spain, and served in a native 
corps. Shortly after, he quitted that 
service, assumed the name of Pontis, 
and, by the production of false certi- 
ficates, not only obtained employ in 
the French army, but became chef de 
bataillon ; and was placed on the staff 
ofa division of the imperial forces. His 
conduct was for a time exemplary, and 
he acquired the esteem of his superior 
officers, and made many friends. 

In 1813, while he was at Zara- 
goza, he became acquainted with Rosa 
Marcen, the daughter of a husband- 
man. She was a milliner, and had 
previously formed a liaison with a 
French émigré, the Comte de Sainte 
Helene. Coignard made her pass for 
the widow of a Spanish officer of 
superior rank, and his wife. After 
the evacuation of the peninsula, he 
became attached to the 100th and 81st 
regiments of the line, and lived in 
various garrisons. Upon his return to 
France, at the restoration, he assumed 
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the title of the Comte de Sainte Héléne, 
which was also borrowed by his mis- 
tress, Rosa Marcen. It is strange that 
the relations of that emigrant should 
not, on hearing of the comte’s return, 
have assured themselves of his safety 
and identity. Coignard, however, had 
anticipated emergencies, and had pro- 
vided himself with false titles to sub- 
stantiate his parentage. This was not 
effected without difficulty: a baptismal 
register was absolutely necessary to 
prove that he was the fruit of the legi- 
timate union of Pierre de Pontis, the 
Comte de Sainte Hélene, with the 
Demoiselle de Ligniers d’Aubusson 
de la Feuillade. The mayors of Chal- 
let and of Saint Pierre Duchemin, in 
La Vendée, whom he wished to de- 
ceive, refused to answer his purpose 
and become his dupes. He, however, 
heard by chance, that the registers of 
Soissons had been burnt during the 
war. There he made inquiries, and 
learned that about the period on 
which he had fixed for his birth, a 
strange lady, accompanied by a gentle- 
man, had been secretly delivered ofa 
child at the Grosse Téte. He resolved 
to take advantage of that circumstance, 
whither he proceeded, and, by excess 
of bribery, gained witnesses; with 
whom he appeared before a notary, 
where he had a notarial act drawn up, 
which, added to his appearance, dress, 
and decorations, soon obtained for him 
a registration of the fact by the civil 
authority. In March 1815 he affected 
an ardent devotion to the king, and 
following him to Ghent, was incor- 
porated in the troops attached to his 
person. On returning to the capital, 
he met casually with a man who was 
formerly the keeper of a canteen, 
named Lenormand. He had known 
him in Spain, and he was then in a 
state of absolute misery. Whether 
from pure kindness, or to insure the 
silence of this man, he not only pro- 
cured for him the grade of a sub- 
officer in the legion of the Seine, but 
a retiring pension, by forging false 
testimonials of service. 

At this time Coignard became ac- 
quainted with M. Prevost, military 
intendant of the fifteenth division, then 
occupying an important place in the 
military department. Madame Prevost 
was from Pontis, and Coignard passed 
himself off as one of her distant rela- 
tions. He was received by the family 
on terms of intimacy, and introduced 
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Rosa Marcen as his wife; be dined 
there frequently, and was particularly 
attentive to the lady and her two 
daughters, whom he called his little 
cousins, and to whom he made some 
pretty new-year’s gifts. He told Ma- 
dame Prevost that his father was in 
America, that he was worth at least a 
million of francs, that he had lately 
heard from him, and that two of his 
sisters were nuns. 

Coignard made a friend of this 
amiable family, where he had received 
so much kindness, the first victim to 
his dark designs. Avowedly he was 
a lieutenant-colonel of the legion of the 
Seine, and a soldier of acknowledged 
bravery; secretly he was at the head 
of a gang of thieves. M. Sergent de 
Champigny was one of the chiefs in 
the war department; Coignard called 
on him in November 1816, with a 
friend, for whom he requested some 
letters of recommendation to the Rus- 
sian commission at Maubeuge. While 
Champigny was writing the letter, 
Coignard opened several of the draw- 
ers in his desk; and perceiving there 
diamonds and various jewels, besides 
money, he observed to his companion 
aloud, “ Mais voyez donc tout cela, 
il est logé et meublé comme un mi- 
nistre.” He then requested permission 
for his friend to see the different parts 
of his residence, which was readily 
granted. Coignard and his companion 
took a minute survey. The two then 
resolved to rob the unsuspecting 
Champigny, on the day when he gave 
a public audience at the war-office. 
It was necessary, however, to contrive 
that he should not enter his apartments 
while the robbery was being committed. 
To prevent interruption, Coignard went 
to the audience at the earliest hour, and 
remained the last, although he had no 
business to speak about. Champigny 
approached him several times, and 
wished to know if he had any thing to 
mention; but Coignard thanked him 
repeatedly, and requested him to at- 
tend to others. His manner did not 
appear extraordinary to Champigny, 
as he had become intimate with Coign- 
ard. During the interview, Cham- 
pigny’s apartments were completely 
ransacked ; Lexcellent and Rosa Mar- 
cen managed the robbery, for in their 
apartments were found some of Cham- 
pigny’s effects. 

About the end of 1817 fortune ceased 
to be favourable to the audacious galley- 
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slave, hitherto successful in all his 
nefarious undertakings. A liberated fe- 
lon, and an old companion of Coignard, 
was struck with astonishment on seeing, 
during a review in the Place du Cha- 
teau, and not only attired in the dress 
of a superior officer, but decorated 
with a superfluity of orders, his old 
friend, Pierre Coignard. He at first 
conceived that this must be a mistake ; 
but when he observed the officer's 
under-lip move whenever he spoke 
with a sharp convulsive twitch, his sus- 
picions were confirmed, and he straight- 
way proceeded to the préfecture of 
police. Information was next given 
to the military department, and expla- 
nations demanded of the pretended 
Comte de Sainte Hélene. He could 
not answer for himself, and was seized 
one morning ; when he was conducted 
to his abode by a gendarme and an 
officer of the staff, that his papers 
might be searched. He evaded their 
vigilance, and escaped through a secret 
door. Pursuit was in vain; the pri- 
soner was free, and, under the name of 
Carette, went to lodge in the Rue Saint 
Maur, where he took advantage of an 
accomplice’s passport, and changed 
Carette to Carelle, and twenty-eight to 
forty-eight years of age. He was, how- 
ever, arrested, with two of his party, 
on the 2ist of May, 1818. He per- 
sisted in being the true Sainte Hélene, 
and had accordingly to undergo a 
double trial: the first as to his identity 
with Pierre Coignard, of the bagnes ; the 
second as to his participation in the 
crimes alleged against him and his band. 

He pertinaciously insisted on being 
the count. ‘* I am,” he said, on his 
examination, ** Tam Pontis, Count of 
Sainte-Héléne, although a crowd of 
witnesses would prove me to be the 
felon Coignard ; and I am a lieu- 
tenant-colonel in the army. My re- 
semblance to the galley-slave may be 
striking : I have often heard so; and 
I know it of my own knowledge, for I 
was well acquainted with him in Spain. 
The woman with whom he cohabited 
lives in the Saint-Lazare— you can 
call her, and she will tell you if I 
am Coignard. The witnesses brought 
against me, and who allege to have 
seen me in the bagnes, are suborned 
by the police: I object to their testi- 
mony. I[ have been confined for forty 
days, and thus been cut off from all 
power to obtain proofs of the truth of 
my assertions.” 
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Four witnesses were produced, An- 
toine Bois and his wife, Jean Vincent, 
and the woman Montigny. They had 
given evidence when Coignard had 
been sentenced to the galleys; but 
they could say little to the point in 
question. But a fifth witness, an old 
prisoner from the Bicétre, recognised 
him immediately, and swore to having 
seen him in irons as he departed for 
the bagnes. ‘The prisoner excepted to 
this man’s testimony, saying that he 
was hired by Vidocq. “ N’est-il pas 
bien malheureux pour un_ honnéte 
homme de se voir assassiner par des 
mouchards et des galériens? M. le 
président, le témoin a été mouchard, 
galérien, je le récuse.” The sixth 
witness swore to his being Alexandre 
Coignard, whom he had known at 
Toulon. He was secretary to the 
commissaries, and had often written 
the prisoner’s name in the register. 
He frequently saw him in the courts 
and wards. On this the accused im- 
patiently exclaimed that he excepted 
to witnesses covered with infamy, 
bought over by the police, which was 
bent on his destruction. Besides, 
does this witness speak the truth 
when he says that he was secretary 
to the commissaries, when he cannot 
even speak French? The witness was 
highly offended at this sally: he had 
with remarkable assurance given the 
narrative of his own crimes, con- 
demnation, and punishment—he had 
patiently submitted to the epithet “ ga- 
lérien””— but his forbearance could 
not endure the last reproach. “ Ap- 
prenez,” he screamed out—“ appvenez 
que je sais le Frangais aussi bien que 
vous.” The seventh witness not only 
knew him in the bagnes, but had been 
chained to him; and the eighth had 
also known him at Toulon, and recog- 
nised him in the Place Vendome during 
the parade, and was surprised to see 
his old friend in the habit of a lieute- 
nant-colonel. The ninth witness, who 
had been the greffier de la Conciergerie 
at the period of Coignard’s condemna- 
tion, could not sufficiently recall his 
features ; but many of the warders of 
the Bicétre recognised him for an old 
prisoner. This evidence was over- 
whelming. Still, however, the pri- 
soner preserved his assurance, and 
firmly objected to the whole chain 
of testimony. 

Pierre Coignard had lived with a 
woman named Lordat, who had re- 
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cently died at the Saint Lazare. Among 
her effects had been found a portrait of 
her lover. It was shewn to the prisoner. 
He took it with perfect composure— 
examined it with minute attention — 
then exclaimed, “‘ Never, in the whole 
course of my life, have I had my por- 
trait taken. I call God and the saints 
to witness the truth of my declaration ! 
I grant that it bears a strong resem- 
blance to me; but it is not my like- 
ness.” 

After the advocate-general had sum- 
med up the case with great ability, 
M. Dupin the younger requested a 
short delay, that he might not only 
confer with his client, but procure 
witnesses to prove that the prisoner 
was serving in Spain when Coignard 
was condemned. The judges were 
about to enter into a consultation on 
this proposition, when one of the 
spectators in the court volunteered his 
evidence. The president allowed him 
to speak ; and he declared himself of 
Langesaist, near Sourit. His name 
was Viguier. Pierre Coignard had 
lodged with him two years before his 
condemnation : he still owed him two 
hundred francs and upwards, and had 
stood sponsor for his daughter, who 
had been baptised at the Saint-Sulpice. 
Through his good offices it was that 
Pierre Coignard had been admitted 
into the grenadiers of the Convention. 
Moreover, he said, the prisoner's father 
was still in existence, and it surprised 
him that he did not come forward to 
defend his son. The prisoner declared 
this testimony a tissue of falsehood. 
Why did they not also call forward 
the witness’s wife, examine the bap- 
tismal register, and verify his hand- 
writing? If Coignard actually served 
with the grenadiers of the Convention, 
his description still remained at the 
war-oftice— why was it not examined 
and compared with his appearance and 
stature? If there was even an inch 
difference in the height as set forth, 
he could not possibly be Coignard. 
The evidence of the last witness, how- 
ever, had had great weight with the 
court. 

The cause was remitted for some 
days, that the prisoner might prepare 
his defence. The first witness for the 
defence was the Abbé Lambonet, 
superior of the seminary at Soissons. 
After looking steadfastly at the prisoner, 
he thought he had seen him in Spain, 
but could not precisely remember the 
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period. The prisoner endeavoured to 
recall certain facts to his recollection. 
In 1803 he said he was in Spain, and 
had an interest in two ships com- 
manded by a merchant named Lavona, 
residing at Barcelonetta. He had had 
frequent communications with two mis- 
sionaries named Llosade and Chaudet, 
and M. Lambonet. Chaudet was his 
confessor. The witness also extended 
some kind offices towards him, and 
reproached him for admitting to his 
lodgings a female whom he ought not 
to have received. The witness, how- 
ever, could not distinctly recollect the 
several facts. At length he said he 
might have seen the accused with 
Chaudet in Spain, and very proba- 
bly prior to 1808, when the French 
invaded the country; but he could not 
say if that was before 1803. This fact 
was important, because Coignard es- 
caped from Toulon in 1805. 

The second witness was M. Dreuil 
of Malaga. He never saw the prisoner 
till 1812. The prisoner introduced him- 
self as a French emigrant, belonging to 
an honourable family in Poitou. He 
added, that a Spanish officer named 
Belfont had served for fifteen years in 
America and Portugal with the Comte 
de St. Héléne. Ee had accompanied 
the prisoner to a Madame Moreno; 
but had never heard her say that their 
acquaintance was an old one. 

The prisoner said that he was intro- 
duced to the witness by M. Lanneau, 
who was deceived as to the place of 
his birth. The advocate-general asked 
why he had written two letters to the 
mayor of Saint Pierre Duchemin, re- 
questing to know if Madame Pontis de 
Sainte Héléne had visited the town 
with her husband, and given birth to a 
child, who was baptised at the parish 
church, and whether he could have the 
extract from the books. The mayor 
could not find the name of Pontis. 
The second letter suggested the proba- 
bility of the register having been burnt, 
and spoke of the mayor's power to 
make another register before seven 
witnesses, which could recognise him 
as the child of M. Pontis. For recom- 
pense, the cross of St. Louis was pro- 
mised to the mayor. To this the pri- 
soner first evaded an answer ; but being 
pressed, declared himself the writer. It 
was for his brother that the letters had 
been written. But then he had pre- 
viously declared himself the only son! 
To this he replied, that his father was 
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a severe man, who had scarcely ever 
spoken to him during his whole life. 
He did not know whether his brother 
or he had been born in La Vendée. 
The wife of Viguier was produced, 
and recognised the prisoner as Coignard 
who had stood sponsor to her child 
twenty-two years since. He had hand- 
some teeth. The prisoner wished to 
call a dentist, to prove that his teeth 
were thin and decayed. The woman, 
however, persisted. ‘* C’est bien vous,” 
she repeated, “a telle enseigne, que 
vous me devez encore 400 francs moins 
3 livres.” A keeper of the Tuileries 
gardens next deposed to having served 
with the prisoner among the grenadiers 
of the Convention. Bourgeois, com- 
missaire de roulage, deposed that the 
prisoner had lived many months in the 
same house with himself. He assumed 
the name of Pontis de Sainte-Héléne ; 
but he had left with the porter a memo- 
randum, stating that if'a letter were deli- 
vered to the address of M. de Coignard, 
he was to forward it to the Comte de 
Sainte- Héléne. The prisoner declared it 
was Coignet, and not Coignard: he was 
an officer who was making a claim at 
the war-office. The memorandum was 
produced, and Coignet was the word. 
This Coignet, he said, had left France, in 
despair, for Spain, and afterwards gone 
to America. A woman named Métras 
knew the prisoner for Coignard. “Ila,” 
she said, * débauché une jeune fille, 
qu'il a entrainée dans le crime, et qui 
est morte a Saint-Lazare. Je le récon- 
nais pour un scélérat; son nom seul 
me fait trembler.” Three other women 
declared to the identity ;—the last of 
them, his own townswoman, and well 
acquainted with the whole family, 
exclaimed, “‘ Vous étes bien Coignard ; 
vous ressemblez a votre mere comme 
deux gouttes d’eau, et vous faites les 
mémes gestes que votre pere.” 

The last witness was now introduced. 
He was brought in by two gendarmes, 
and every eye was fixed on his person. 
When his name was demanded, he 
said he was Alexandre Coignard, born 
at Langeais, in the department of Indre 
and Loire, and twenty-nine years of 
age. * 

“ Do you know the prisoner?” de- 
manded the president. 


* He had been arrested on the 29th of April. is ite Hé 
had been arrested about a month after Alexandre Coignard. This last individual 


will figure in the second trial, where he was tried for housebreaking. 
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The witness was deeply agitated ; 
but the prisoner rose up and regarded 
him with a look of sternness. 

“ Do you know the prisoner,” again 
demanded the president, ‘ for De Pon- 
tis ?’”—“ Oui, Monsieur,” was the faint 
and laconic reply. It was the only 
question put to the witness. If he 
were in truth the prisoner’s brother, 
the court spared him the pain of sacri- 
ficing one bound to him by the closest 
tie of nature. The witness was recon- 
ducted from the court ; but all remarked 
his striking likeness to the accused. 
The president then asked him if he 
knew the last witness. “I again de- 
clare,” was the answer, “ that Coignard, 
with whom I have the misfortune to be 
confounded, served under my orders in 
Spain. The witness called on me, and 
declared himself Pierre’s brother.” 

Another adjournment was requested 
by the prisoner, and again granted. 
He promised to produce fresh wit- 
nesses. 

When the court was opened, several 
questions were asked the prisoner by 
the court; to which he gave in effect 
the following reply :— 

He was four years of age when he 
quitted France with his parents for 
America. He was never informed of 
the motives for the voyage. They re- 
mained there till he was fifteen, when 
his uncle and father brought him back 
to France. They lived at an hotel in 


‘the Rue Nicaise, in the most retired 


manner. He went into Spain after- 
wards with his father. His mother 
had died in America. From his father 
he never obtained the slightest informa- 
tion respecting the family or its con- 
nexions ; he always preserved a sullen 
silence. In 1790, he obtained for him 
asub-lieutenancy. He remembered that 
one day his father said that his son was 
born in France, in the commune of Saint 
Pierre, and province of La Vendée. His 
own secretary had by mistake said that 
Chatillon was the place of his birth. 
He was married to Marie Moreno, 
who died in childbed. Rosa Marcen 
was not the same person with Marie 
Moreno. He had never said that his 
mother’s name was Ligniers d’Aubusson 
de la Feuillade (it having been proved 
that no such lady had ever married into 
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the Pontis family), but La Ferillade. 
(It was observable that the prisoner 
always screened himself under a simi- 
larity of names: Pontes and Pontis, 
Coignet and Coignard, Ferillade and 
Feuillade.) His father died of disap- 
pointments. He never had marks of 
the small-pox on his legs ; and, pull- 
ing up his pantaloons, he shewed them 
to the court, and declared the marks 
there to be the effect of bruises which 
Vidocq had inflicted by severe kicks. 
Three additional witnesses were heard, 
and declared as to the identity of the 
prisoner. The president at length 
read a confidential letter from the 
prisoner to Alexandre Coignard, since 
the last session of the court. It con- 
tained directions for him to procure 
various witnesses, and induce them 
to say that the prisoner had been seen 
in Spain in 1803 and 1804, under 
the name of Sainte-Héléne. A woman 
named Laurena was to take charge of 
those matters. Some of the individuals 
implicated in the robberies were called 
by nicknames,—as le gros, le fils de meu- 
nier, &c. The writer flattered himself 
into the opinion, that could he once be 
recognised as De Pontis, the rest would 
be of trifling consequence. “ Take 
especial care,” he said, “ of what Lau- 
rena says to my advocate. M. Dupin 
has great confidence in me, and believes 
all that I tell him.”” When asked his 
reason for writing this letter, he said, 
that far from wishing to suborn wit- 
nesses, his object was to procure those 
who would only speak the truth. 

This was the cause as to the identifica- 
tion. M. Dupinmadea brilliant speech, 
in which he exhibited all the address 
of an accomplished counsel to obtain 
the prisoner’s acquittal. He dwelt on 
the good conduct of the accused while 
in the army, of his honourable actions, 
and the high rewards he had obtained. 
How could a felon from the bagnes 
turn out on a sudden an accomplished 
officer?’ The Duke of Dalmatia had 
himself borne the highest testimony to 
his conduct. His client was decidedly 
wrong in trying to evade the pursuit 
of justice: he should, by a voluntary 
surrender, have dared his accusers to 
prove the worst. It was an aggravation 
of his wrong to take refuge in the 
apartments of a man suspected of 
robbery ; but the prisoner was scarcely 
acquainted with this man. It had been 
erroneously said in the journals, that 
he had been taken in flagrant crime, 
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and that false keys and picklocks had 
been found in his chamber. They 
were not in his room, but in an ad- 
joining closet ; and the owner of that 
closet must give a reason for their 
existence. The act of registration at 
Soissons was attended by four credible 
witnesses. The witnesses arrayed 
against him were of the lowest order 
— individuals destitute of every prin- 
ciple of honour or rectitude—and who, 
for emolument, would think nothing 
of swearing away the life of any man. 
The description of Coignard did not 
apply to the accused. The faces were 
different—so was the stature —so were 
the marks on the body. He had re- 
ceived many honourable wounds in 
battle—had served in America and 
Europe—had been every where re- 
ceived as Pontis; and if it be stated 
that Madame Marcen gave him the 
papers of Pontis, did she at the same 
time give him all his honourable 
wounds? M. Dupin brought forward 
instances where, against positive evi- 
dence, after-events had proved men 
who had suffered an ignominious death 
to have been innocent. 

Agier, the advocate-general, replied. 
His task was not difficult. The strong- 
est point for the prisoner was the dis- 
similarity in the descriptions between 
himself and Coignard. But the police 
had forwarded to the president two 
other descriptions of the same Coignard, 
which proved that the prisoner had 
been in the habit of falsifying his 
person and features. The two descrip- 
tions now produced, though intended 
for the same individual, differed in 
contents so much as to have seemed 
to belong to two individuals. The 
question before the court was one of 
identity. In civil cases it would not 
have been sufficient to have proved 
that he was Coignard, but that he was 
not Pontis, Comte de Sainte-Héléne ; 
but in a criminal trial, the judges had 
only to say whether, according to the 
proofs before the court, they recognised 
the prisoner for the individual who had 
escaped from the galleys. 

After an hour and a half of delibera- 
tion, the judgment confirmed the ques- 
tion of identity, and commanded the 
delivery of Pierre Coignard to the 
procureur-general, to stand another 
trial for the robberies alleged against 
him. 

When thesentence was ended, Coign- 
ard exclaimed, “‘Dieu vous demandera 
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compte de ce jugement ; jamais je n’ai 
eu aucun des signes qui couvraient le 


On Tuesday the 22d of June, 1819, 
Coignard again appeared before his 
judges. He persisted in the course of 
conduct which he had maintained 
during his previous trial. He was 
steadfast in the declaration of his iden- 
tity with the individual whose title 
he had assumed. When he was asked 
his name and quality, he replied, in a 
clear and distinct voice, “ My name is 
Pontis, of Sainte Héléne, and I am a 
lieutenant-colonel.” He refrained, ne- 
vertheless, from placing upon his per- 
son the orders of Alcantara, St. Louis, 
and the Legion of Honour, which had 
been bestowed upon him for eminent 
services in France and Spain. Coign- 
ard was surrounded by seven of his ac- 
complices,— Rosa Marcen, his mis- 
tress ; Alexander Coignard, his reputed 
brother; Laurence Laurent; Lexcel- 
lent, ex-limonadier ; Carette, bijoutier ; 
Soffiet, ex-garde-magasin, a Pied- 
montese ; and Lenormand, porter at the 
grille of the Orangerie, at Versailles. 

Before the indictment was read, he 
requested a prorogation of the trial. 
He said that he had been imprisoned 
for thirteen months, and during ten had 
been kept in solitary confinement ; 
that he had not had sufficient time to 
attend to his case, or to have neces- 
sary communication with the world for 
the purpose of getting up his defence ; 
and that his fellow-prisoners wished 
for the delay equally with himself. 
But the president of the tribunal told 
him that he was wrong in saying that 
he spoke in his request the sentiments 
of his co-accused, as some of them in 
writing had requested their immediate 
trial. Lexcellent’s counsel expressed 
himself against the delay. Coignard 
lost his temper, and inveighed bitterly 
against Lexcellent: the altercation be- 
tween them became so loud and cutting, 
that the gendarmes were compelled to 
interfere, and it was with difficulty 
stopped. The court refused the delay, 
on the score of informality in the de- 
mand. 

The indictment was read, and de- 
tailed the crimes with which the pri- 
soners were charged. After describing 
the circumstances of his life, his first 
robbery, his military career, his con- 
nexion with Rosa Marcen, the notarial 
certificate in attestation of his false pa- 
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corps de celui pour qui vous me prenez. 
J’en appellerai.” 





rentage, his intimacy with M. Prevost, 
whose credulity he had imposed upon, 
the means employed in the robbery of 
Champigny’s apartments, the manner 
of Coignard’s being discovered, under 
the guise of a lieutenant-colonel of the 
Legion of the Seine, to be no other 
than an evaded felon ; how he had at- 
tempted to escape from the hands of 
justice; and setting forth various trans- 
actions in which he, with his accom- 
plices, had in common figured,—it 
dwelt with emphasis on two or three 
particular facts, which will be sufficient 
to shew yet more clearly than has 
been already done the strange position 
which the chief prisoner occupied in 
society. 

He had been once acquainted with 
the Spanish general Pierre Marti, who 
was then at Paris, and lodged in the 
Rue Basse-du-Rempart. In Decem- 
ber 1817, he sent Rosa Marcen to the 
general’s, and she announced herself as 
Madame de Pontis, Comtesse de Sainte 
Héléne. A modest demeanour and 
elegant attire, and the appearance of 
Alexander Coignard, who had accom- 
panied her carriage as a well-dressed 
footman, imposed upon the general, 
who immediately credited her tale,— 
that she was the wife of a French 
officer, who had emigrated, leaving her 
the mother of an only daughter. She 
expressed her strong desire of going to 
America. She begged as a favour from 
the general the address of General 
Mina, whose brother was commanding 
a body ofinsurgents in South America. 
M. Marti being unacquainted with it 
himself, sent a servant to inquire of 
one of his friends ; and on the servant’s 
return he handed the address to the 
comtesse. 

While she was taking a minute sur- 
vey of the apartments during her inter- 
view with the general, the footman 
was examining the outward localities, 
They were not, however, satisfied with 
the information gained during this in- 
terview ; and on the morrow, which 
was the jour de l'année, the comtesse, 
with her domestic, favoured the general 
with another visit, to return him thanks 
for his attention. They were this time 
so early, that the general was obliged 
to keep them waiting while he made 
his toilette. On the 18th of January 
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his apartments were ransacked of all 
their contents. 

All the robberies in which Pierre 
Coignard and his band were engaged 
had been conducted with a subtle in- 
genuity that baffled the keen researches 
of even the police of Paris. Alex- 
ander Coignard was the first who 
was caught. He was found at seven 
o'clock one evening in the bureau of 
Mont-Joyeux, a banker. A young 
man named Petit, seeing a light, ran 
to the door, which resisted his at- 
tempts to enter, Alexander, how- 
ever, suddenly opening one of the 
flaps, seized Petit by the throat, 
flung him down, jumped over his 
body, and escaped. But Petit’s cries 
and the noise of his fall called out the 
neighbours ; the porter shut the porte 
cochére; and Alexander Coignard, 
though in running he was lustily cry- 
ing out “ Stop thief!” was stopped 
himself in the court. He begged of 
those who seized him to be allowed to 
escape, refused for some time to give 
his name, and declared himself of an 
honourable family. According to his 
story, he had met on the Boulevards a 
young girl named Adele, who described 
herself as a servant in the house, with- 
out specifying either the étage where 
her master had his rooms, or his name. 
While he was looking for her from 
floor to floor, he heard the cry of 
“ Stop thief!” and, taking alarm, en- 
tered, without knowing how, the bu- 
reau of Mont-Joyeux. 

Meanwhile, disasters were preparing 
for Pierre Coignard and his remaining 
accomplices. They had formed a plan 
for robbing two houses in the street du 
Sentier,— one of these being inhabited 
by a man named Dumoulin. It was 
necessary to obtain impressions of the 
keys on wax: this they managed, and 
went in a body to the Rue du Sentier, 
a little beyond Dumoulin’s abode. 
Coignard entered singly. Dumoulin, 
who was above, hearing a noise, came 
down, and saw the robber standing 
before the door, so as to conceal the 
lock, in which a false key had been 
just fixed. The proprietor’s suspicion 
was aroused. Coignard lost his pre- 
sence of mind, stammered, and asked 
if he addressed himself to the Sieur 
Dumoulin ; if so, he wanted to pur- 
chase some bills upon Toulouse. Du- 
moulin said he had none, and asked 
him who he was. Coignard stam- 
mered again, gave a false address, 
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and, seeing the other’s suspicions una- 
bated, requested his company to his 
residence. While the banker looked 
for his hat and his servant, Coignard 
ran out, joined his companions, and 
ordered the coachman to drive with 
speed to the Rue de Clery. Du- 
moulin and his servant, however, were 
quickly in pursuit; and Coignard, on 
perceiving them, opened the door, 
jumped out, and escaped. Carette 
and Soffiet followed his example ; but 
Lexcellent, less active than the others, 
was taken. He was the proprietor of 
the house where Coignard and Rosa 
Marcen lodged, and his declaration be- 
fore the police put the officers imme- 
diately upon the scent. Coignard had 
hurried home to inquire of Rosa Mar- 
cen if she had seen Lexcellent; and, 
on being answered in the negative, he 
evinced great alarm, and resolved on 
removing. While they were making 
ready, he saw the commissary approach- 
ing the house, and escaped through 
the window, taking with him a box of 
papers, and another of jewels, handed 
to him by his companion in crime. 
The commissary was, after much trou- 
ble, admitted, and demanded if any 
one of the name of Carette lodged 
there. Rosa Marcen of course de- 
clared her entire ignorance of the indi- 
vidual ; but she immediately called 
out for her husband, Pontis de Sainte 
Héléne, whom the other recognised as 
the fugitive from justice. This was a 
satisfactory discovery for the agent. 
While he was examining the contents 
of a cabinet, fitted up as a workshop 
for fabricating false keys, Rosa Marcen 
escaped ; but endeavouring to con- 
ceal herself among some neighbouring 
vines, she was caught. 

Coignard was still to be taken. The 
police, rightly supposing that he would 
be anxious for the safety of Rosa 
Marcen, and come to see her at night, 
lay in ambush for him, and he was 
taken with Soffiet. The former fired two 
pistols at those who seized him,— 
one flashed in the pan, but the other 
pierced the hand of a man named 
Fourchet. They took from him his 
pistols, two cachemeres (one of which 
was recognised as being the produce 
of a robbery), besides a stolen gold 
watch, the cross of the legion of ho- 
nour belonging to General Marti, and 
3,200 francs in gold concealed in one 
of his boots. 

According to the evidence of Degend, 
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one of his fellow-prisoners in La Force, 
Coignard, being thrown off his guard, 
was nearly avowing his real name to 
his companion. While walking one 
day in the court of the Grande Force, 
he said to Degend, ** Do you see how 
that wall has been raised! That was 
done for me ;—that is, for the famous 
Coignard, with whom they are at- 
tempting to confound me. He tried 
to make his escape over it fourteen 
years ago.” 

Pierre Coignard, notwithstanding 
his former trial and condemnation, and 
all the charges and evidence brought 
to bear against him, maintained his 
identity with Pontis de Sainte Hélene. 
Rosa Marcen protested her ignorance 
of the real character of the supposed 
Coiguard ; if, indeed, he were the felon 
escaped from punishment. She ac- 
knowledged having gone to General 
Marti’s, but that was from worthy mo- 
tives; she never supposed that Alex- 
ander Cuignard would have seized the 
opportunity to obtain false impressions 
of the keys. Her dress at the trial 
was simple and elegant, her demeanour 
modest; and with meek and downcast 
eyes she listened to the gloomy pro- 
ceedings. Coignard, who since his 
process of identification had allowed his 
whiskers to grow, and had assumed a 
fierce and martial aspect, sternly gazed 
upon the auditory, and affected a severe 
haughtiness of manner. When called 
on by the name of Pierre Coignard, he 
replied that he was André Pierre de 
Pontis, Comte de Sainte Héléne. The 
president told him, that the arrét of 
the 20th July last had pronounced him 
to be Pierre Coignard; his answer 
was, that he had been condemned on 
the perjured depositions of galley- 
slaves. “ De pareils témoignages,” 
he added, “ ne peuvent ancantir ni 
mon état, ni mes titres, ni mes ¢tats 
de service, qui constatent qui je suis.” 

After a good deal of altercation, the 
president called him “ the accused.” 

He was asked by the court if, by a 
falsified statement of services, he had 
obtained for his fellow-prisoner, Le- 
normand, a retiring pension of 300 
francs? He evaded the answer. Le- 
normand was called upon to speak ; 
he detailed with readiness the circum- 
stances of his life. He had served 
under Louis XVI., and in battle for 
the roi martyr he had had his arm 
shattered: in Spain he had received 
additional wounds. It was not his 
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fault, if the council of administration 
of the corps had filled up a little gap in 
his train of services, by stating he had 
been a prisoner in Jamaica, then ser- 
geant-major, then royal volunteer, &c. 
To this Coignard replied, that at the 
period in question he was not president 
of the council of administration, but 
employed in forming the legion of the 
Seine; but Lenormand affirmed that 
he had recommended him to Mons. B. 
“ Mons. B. is a Swiss,” answered 
Coignard ; “and I never loved foreign- 
ers.” Then he entered with vehemence 
into a long detail of his military life, 
and of the extraordinary services ren- 
dered by himself abroad and at home. 
He was desired to speak in a calmer 
tone, but he burst forth with double 
fury. ‘ What is it you wish for?” he 
asked. ‘ Vous remplissez vos devoirs 
de président; moi, je suis militaire au 
fond de ceur. Je n’aurais pas tant 
fait de belles choses, si j’eusse exerci la 
profession d’avocat; mais il semble 
que je sois un boue de malédiction — 
on veut que je sois l’auteur de tous les 
faux, de tous les vols qui se sont com- 
mis dans Paris.” He was with diffi- 
culty stopped, while levelling invectives 
against the police and its creatures. 

M. Prevost, whose cousin Coignard 
pretended to be, deposed to the cir- 
cumstances of his acquaintance with 
the principal prisoner; he described 
his manner of passing himself off as a 
relation of Madame Prevost’s, who 
came from Pontis. He added, that 
the accused not only introduced Rosa 
Marcen as his wife, but as the daugh- 
ter of the viceroy of Malaga. 

Prevost was the first witness towards 
whom he had conducted himself in a 
proper manner; all he said in reply 
was, that the witness must labour un- 
der a slight error, as there never had 
been a viceroy of Malaga. ‘* But where 
is Madame Prevost?” he inquired ; 
“ why is she not brought forward ?” 
The president told him she was dead. 
“ Ah, mon Dieu !” exclaimed Coign- 
ard, with affected surprise and sorrow, 
*¢ que m’apprenez-vous la! Cela me 
fait mal : j’étais fort attaché & Madame 
Prevost.” 

Next came Champigny; and after 
him a Mademoiselle Letébvre, with 
whom Rosa Marcen had contrived to 
make an acquaintance. Some of the 
things stolen from her room were re- 
cognised by her. The prisoners were 
asked how they became possessed of 
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these articles, and they differed in their 
story. Coignard, with ready assurance, 
said that he had bought them of a 
Spaniard, named Rodrigo; but being 
pressed by the questions of the presi- 
dent as to where Rodrigo lodged, he 
burst forth into abuse of the witness, 
and when checked by the judge he 
cried out, “ Puisqu’on veut géner ma 
défense en m’empéchant de faire 
connaitre le degré de confiance que 
mérite le témoin, je m’oppose a ce que 
désormais mon avocat prenne la parole; 
quant A moi, je ne répondrai plus a 
aucune des interpellations qui pour- 
raient m’étre adressés.” 

Notwithstanding his threat, he began 
to reply eagerly for a female named 
Laurent, with whom his brother had 
cohabited, and who was one of the 
accused. The president ordered him 
out of court during her examination ; 
* Je ne veux plus revenir,” was his 
exclamation ; “ faites-moi revenir au 
cachot.”” On his return, however, he 
endeavoured to explain away at length 
the substance of her deposition; at 
each effort he entangled himself more 
and more. 

General Marti appeared to detail 
the circumstances of the robbery of 
his dwelling; and he réclaimed some 
things for his property which had been 
found at the central depot of Coign- 
ard’s band. Rosa Marcen, with great 
composure, endeavoured to parry the 
testimony, and declared that her se- 
cond visit was @ bonnes intentions. 

Alexander was recognised by Petit, 
the servant of Mont-Joyeux the banker. 
The prisoner declared he had been mis- 
taken for the person who had entered 
the witness’s dwelling; but Petit was 
positive, and so were those who had as- 
sisted in the capture. Mademoiselle 
Lefebvre then came forward with a 
part of a bracelet, stolen from her by 
Rosa Marcen; it tallied with the other 
piece in the possession of the court. 
Then were produced the circumstances 
of the robbery in the Rue du Sentier, 
and Coignard’s attempt on the life of 
the policeman when he was appre- 
hended. The policeman was not pro- 
duced, and Coignard attempted to 
prove that the former was the first who 
fired: the double fire by himself was, 
however, sufficiently substantiated. The 
agent of the police, who had been wound- 
ed by Coignard, was not produced. 

The evidence on the part of the 
principal prisoner was scanty and un- 
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satisfactory. It went only to prove 
Coignard a man of high honour and 
character as a soldier, but no witness 
could speak as to his private life—all 
knew and respected Lieutenant-colonel 
de Pontis. But there was a darker 
side of his face, hidden by a carefully- 
adjusted mask from all men of probity, 
who, on the removal of the covering, 
were startled by the well-authenticated 
features of the branded felon. 

Millot, as counsel for Coignard, 
made a powerful speech in his behalf. 
The falsifications, he said, assumed by 
the prisoner, were at most only usurp- 
ations of titles to which he had no 
right ; but unless acts of criminality 
were attached to them, they were not 
amenable to the law: this point was 
established by articles of the code. 
He further argued, that although stolen 
articles were discovered in the rooms 
of the prisoners, they proved nothing, 
unless it could be first proved that the 
prisoners were the perpetrators of the 
various robberies; and because Coign- 
ard did not produce the Spaniard 
Rodrigo, it was not to be therefore in- 
ferred that he was guilty ; because the 
police had not been able to bring for- 
ward their own agent, Fourchet, who 
had been personally engaged in Coign- 
ard’s capture, and received a shot in 
the struggle. The cabinet where the 
instruments and false keys were found, 
belonged to Lexcellent; and because 
Coignard was found in the house, he 
was not of necessity the accomplice of 
those who had deposited them there. 
He concluded by enumerating, in strong 
language, the brilliant military exploits 
of the prisoner. 

M. Lauri spoke shortly on behalf of 
Lenormand, whose only crime, he said, 
was his acquaintance with Coignard. 

Dupin, jeune, in this trial was coun- 
sel for Rosa Marcen. She was, he 
said, the daughter of a landed proprie- 
tor, who had sufficient means for sup- 
porting his children: she had never 
been a milliner. After the French in- 
vasion she sought refuge at Zaragoza, 
with her relatives, who all perished ; 
after the siege, Rosa Marcen became 
the mistress of a French officer, who 
was M. de Pontis. Since that period, 
she had been his companion through 
good and evil fortune; but she had 
never participated in, or had any know- 
ledge of his private transactions. She 
was accused of participation in the 
robbery at General Marti’s; she had 
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certainly been there with Alexander 
Coignard, but her object was to pro- 
cure letters of introduction for Coign- 
ard. The coral padlock belonging to 
Mademoiselle Lefébvre’s bracelet was 
given her by Coignard, who made her 
frequent presents; but she was never 
in the habit of asking him whence he 
procured the various articles. A wife 
never suspects her husband of being a 
robber. Coignard, moreover, was a 
perfect despot in his house, and Rosa 
Marcen dared not ask him any such 
question. The advocate finally ap- 
pealed to the hearts of the jury, and 
trusted they would never condemn an 
unfortunate woman to infamy on the 
hospitable soil of France. Piret, Nigel, 
Lorrain, Maret, and Guillemin, spoke 
for the other prisoners. 

Rosa Marcen, the woman Laurent, 
Lenormand, Soffiet, and Carette, were 
acquitted ; Pierre Coignard was found 
guilty of falsification and the robberies, 
but acquitted of the attempt on the life 
of Fourchet, the police-agent. Lex- 
cellent was convicted of the robbery 
at Dumoulin’s; Alexander Coignard 
of the attempt at Mont-Joyeux’s, and 
the assault on Petit. 

The two women heard their sentence 
under great agitation; they wept bit- 
terly. The three first of the band 
could not repress their joy when their 
acquittal was declared. Lenormand 
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cried out several times, “ Vive le roi ! 
vivent nos princes!” Lexcellent heard 
in deep despair his condemnation to 
five years’ imprisonment. Pierre Coign- 
ard and his brother were asked what 
they had to say for themselves. The 
first manifested an audacious impu- 
dence; but Alexander, in trepida- 
tion, demanded of the court of what 
he stood convicted? The president 
desired him to inquire of his coun- 
sel. While the court went out to 
deliberate, Pierre leaned over the 
bar, and asked his advocate what he 
and his brother had to expect? The 
answer was made in a whisper, but 
he cried out, “ Oh, I understand ; 
it is the consequence of that fatal judg- 
ment as to identification of the 20th 
July! We must make up our minds 
for the worst.” The judges re-entered, 
and condemned Pierre Coignard to the 
travaux forces for life-—to exposure in 
the iron collar—and to be branded by 
the letters T. F. He replied, with a 
sardonic laugh, “ On ne parviendra 
wo a flétrir ainsi tant de cicatrices 
nonorables.” The same sentence was 
passed on Alexander ; when he told the 
judges that he could prove his inno- 
cence, and denounce those who were 
only guilty. ‘ Carette,” said Pierre, 
“ has brought you to this situation.” 

The superior court confirmed the 
sentence of the cour d’assises. 


TILE REFORMED HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


Atrnovucu “ the People” have received 
admonition and direction beyond mea- 
sure in regard to the due watching of 
the “ Reformed House of Commons,” 
they still lack much of both: the enor- 
mous excess has been confined to cer- 
tain points, and has left others of the 
first moment unnoticed. Heartily con- 
curring with Whigs and Radicals in 
the belief that the Reformed House 
ought to be in every respect an object 
of boundless jealousy and scrutiny to 
the people, we propose in this article 
to supply the omission. 

With regard to admonition, the re- 
formers are silent on the fact, that a 
House of Commons once made itself, 
not only the executive, but one per- 
fectly despotic ; it involved the country 
in the horrors of civil war, and wholly 
suppressed the constitution ; its mis- 
deeds terminated in the establishment 


of a grinding tyranny, which would 
not tolerate a shadow of popular repre- 
sentation, or national and individual 
liberty. The silence is unpardonable, 
particularly when the reformers dilate 
so everlastingly on the petty errors and 
vices of past Houses of Commons. 

To this momentous fact we call the 
attention of the people, and especially 
of the lower classes, which set so high 
a value on their privileges and liberties. 
Let them be assured that, in the nature 
of things, the Reformed House is as ill 
qualified as any former one for usurp- 
ing the functions of the other divisions 
of the government ; and that it cannot 
do so without producing civil war, be- 
coming the victim of its own instru- 
ments, and calling a despotism into 
being, hostile above all things to popu- 
lar freedom and power. 

Jealousy and watchfulness must be 
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directed less to the end than to the 
beginning, and quite as much to tend- 
ency of act, as to intention. It is 
only at the beginning that remedy, 
even of the best kind, can be adminis- 
tered with success; afterwards, it will 
be as likely to aggravate as to remove 
evil. The interests of the House itself 
demand the most prompt notice of its 
first errors, as a means of saving it 
from falling, or being dragged, into 
the worst. Assemblies like it seldom 
commit heinous guilt from premedita- 
tion and choice. A small fault makes 
a great one advisable; a succession of 
errors, the offspring perhaps of good 
intentions, produces such a combina- 
tion of circumstances, as makes the 
perpetration of crime after crime almost 
matter of necessity. They unwittingly 
place themselves in a state which only 
permits them to escape shame or pu- 
nishment by wading through the dark- 
est iniquity. In what the last House 
did, may be seen how easily and 
unintentionally the present one might 
involve the empire in the greatest 
calamities. 

Governments and legislatures, when 
properly constructed, stand on the 
same principles with courts of justice. 
Self-evidently, they are perfect in pro- 
portion as they act wisely and righte- 
ously between man and man, class and 
class, and for the general benefit; and 
vicious in proportion as they sacrifice 
man to man, class to class, and the 
collective good to partial. The House 
of Commons is chosen by, to act for, 
the people; but this term means the 
whole population, without favour or 
distinction—the highest and richest, 
as well as the lowest and poorest. In 
so far as it is not a body to inspect the 
conduct of the executive, and devise 
laws on behalf of the whole British 
empire without regard to parts, it is a 
court of equity to decide with strict im- 
partiality between the parts. 

The House of Commons is a legis- 
lative body, and it is only one division 
of the legislature. Invested with the 
duty of watching, judging, and restrain- 
ing the executive, it is in its turn to be 
watched, judged, and restrained by the 
latter. The House is no more intended 
to form the executive, than the execu- 
tive is to form the House; abstinence 
from encroachment, and submission to 
restraint, are quite as essential in the 
one as in the other. The House is 
under similar duty and obligation 
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touching the other division of the 
legislature. 

Although it is to a high point sepa- 
rated from the executive and other part 
of parliament, it is not intended to be 
their rival or enemy. It is to co-operate 
with them in defending that constitu- 
tion of which it forms a portion in 
common with them ; and of necessity 
the institutions and laws, the distribu- 
tion of privilege and power compre- 
hended in, or prescribed by, this con- 
stitution. In so far as it is to act for 
the people against them, its duty is 
generally defensive. It is to protect, 
and give operation to, what has been 
permanently assigned to the people, 
but not for their aggrandisement to 
make eternal war on the crown and 
peers. Bound equally with the latter 
to preserve the possessions of the 
empire, it is bound to preserve to 
them the privileges and powers which 
have been given them for popular good, 
as well as other objects. 

These general points will form a test 
for judging the conduct of the Reformed 
House of Commons in detail and on 
the whole. Let us illustrate the mode 
of application. 

It enters on the exercise of its func- 
tions in times fraught in the highest 
degree with peril. The poor are filled 
with hatred of the rich; the body of the 
population is exasperated against its 
laws and institutions; changes of the 
most comprehensive description are 
demanded, which demonstrably would 
be ruinous if conceded. This applies 
to the United Kingdom generally ; and 
as an addition to it, Ireland has com- 
menced a kind of regular rebellion for 
independence. In such a state of 
things, a very moderate portion of 
error and misdeed in the House can 
scarcely fail of producing the fall of 
the empire. 

The Reformed House must mani- 
festly be judged of, in the first place, 
by what it may deem to be its leading 
duty. This duty is, to reconcile the 
upper and lower classes, restore peace 
and connexion to the conflicting, dis- 
severed parts of society, and make 
institutions once more the objects of 
attachment. Mistake here is impos- 
sible; because it is self-evident that, 
if it occupy itself with other matters, 
it must labour uselessly, if not ruin- 
ously. 

It must be judged of, in the second 
place, by the mode and means it may 
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decide on for the discharge of this duty. 
While attention to the latter may prove 
it to be performed in respect of patriot- 
ism, the erroneous discharge will shew 
that it is still unreformed touching abi- 
lity and knowledge. 

‘If the House be really reformed, it 
will commence with ascertaining the 
true causes and objects of the discord 
and disaffection. In doing this it will 
disregard names, parties, theories, spe- 
culations, and professions ; it will not 
be misled by eloquence, or seduced 
by temptation, or deceived by cunning 
knavery. Determined to judge for it- 
self, take nothing at second-hand, and 
know every thing, it will seek informa- 
tion in every quarter, and be not more 
solicitous to separate truth from error 
in honest representations, than to dis- 
cover the real character of disguised 
objects. 

Feeling itself to be equally the re- 
presentative and friend of all classes 
of the people, their guardian in their 
corporate character, and the tribunal 
to decide impartially and righteously 
between them, without regard to con- 
dition or number, the Reformed House 
will place before it their contending 
portions. It will find that the more 
wealthy and intelligent classes seek 
nothing beyond what they possess, are 
only struggling to retain it, are content, 
are warmly attached to their laws and 
institutions, are anxious for peace, and 
merely combat, from necessity they 
deplore, for their rights. Turning to 
those on the other side, it will see that 
they are the assailants, and that they 
demand, not only great additions to 
what they enjoy, but such additions at 
the cost of the rest; also that the de- 
mand is dictated by private animosity 
and profit. Seeing this, it will rigidly 
scrutinise the nature of the demand, 
together with the objects concealed and 
likely to be realised, as well as those 
avowed and contemplated. 

In regard to right and equity, the 
Reformed House will have little dis- 
guise to tear away, and less clashing 
of evidence to deal with. The assail- 
ants reveal that they seek, not equality, 
but dominion ; and although they seek 
it on the ground of right, the House 
will know that no part of the people 
can have a right to such tyranny. 
When they declare that what they 
insist on will render them omnipotent 
against the other classes, and that they 
will use it to deprive the latter of all 
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share in the management of {public 
affairs, destroy their property, and do 
them other injuries ; consequently, that 
it will practically strip these classes of 
their rights, privileges, and liberties, 
the House will find that they them- 
selves furnish the best of all proof that 
they seek not right, but foul violation 
of it. Reasoning from the indisputable 
fact, that the more wealthy and intel- 
ligent orders have at least a right to 
share as much in the management of 
public affairs, means of defence, and 
every variety of privilege, as the rest 
of the population, it will necessarily 
decide that they have a right to such 
discriminating laws and regulations as 
may be essential for enabling them to 
enjoy it. Here it will find the miser- 
able error disposed of, which assumes 
that all are equal when some have only 
an impotent minority, while others have 
an overpowering majority. Tracing 
the elements of substantial equality, 
and proceeding strictly on the great 
principles of the constitution, it will 
remark that bodies and classes must 
be equal to make individuals so, and, 
in consequence, that the division of 
power ought to be made between the 
former; knowing that individual rights 
and privileges must be harmonised 
with the general weal, and that no 
man or class has a right to what will 
injure the latter, it will be careful of 
the rights of society in the aggregate, 
History and the nature of things will 
convince it, that the more ignorant, 
unskilful, and intemperate part of man- 
kind, cannot possibly possess the con- 
trol of public affairs, to the exclusion 
of the other part, without bringing the 
greatest evils on the whole. 

Duty will of course compel the 
Reformed House to decide that the 
assailants call for the slavery of the 
wealthy and knowing, on the sole 
charge that they are wealthy and 
knowing —are actuated by vicious 
motives —seek unjust aggrandisement, 
to make the worst use of it—contem- 
plate the virtual subversion of the 
constitution, and the creation of a 
system incapable of being other than 
ruinous to the empire. 

The House will observe that popular 
disaffection is directed in an especial 
manner against itself, and desires, not 
only to take away its sacred rights, 
but to pervert it into an engine of 
wickedness and crime. They who in- 
sist that it shall domineer over the 
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crown, peers, and every other regular 
authority, as well as law, insist also 
that it shall only do this as their own 
servile instrument. In its tyranny, it 
is only to be the most abject of slaves 
to another tyrant. The doctrine is 
openly maintained, that it ought to 
exercise no discretion, but blindly 
obey its constituents ; the ballot and 
other projected reforms are intended 
to take away its discretion, and give it 
the implicit obedience. The disaffec- 
tion craves a House of Commons prac- 
tically chosen by the lower divisions of 
the people, to the exclusion of the rest 
—divested of all freedom of delibera- 
tion and independence of judgment — 
on principle, and by mode of election, 
nothing better than the supple menial 
of those who elect it; and it craves 
such a House, that it may be able to 
make it commit robbery, treason, rebel- 
lion, or any heinous guilt at pleasure. 

The Reformed House will not be 
deluded by the hollow professions of 
those who, in pretended affectionate 
solicitude for its improvement, only 
wish to alter it in this manner. After 
paying due attention to such selfish 
considerations as are justifiable, and 
inquiring why its members should lose 
freedom and independence by entering 
its doors, it will remark that, should 
it be so altered, no honest, able, and 
patriotic man could belong to it. This 
alone will be in its eyes conclusive 
evidence against the alteration. 

Perceiving the novelty and vital 
importance of the question,— whether 
it shall obey the popular will, or its 
own understanding and conscience, the 
House will judge it on other grounds. 
It will examine and argue in this man- 
ner: Assuming that the leading-strings 
of the House of Commons will be fairly 
held by the whole people, how far will 
it be capable of discharging its duties ? 
The House is appointed to act for, but 
not under, the people—to study their 
benefit, but not obey their commands ; 
and to regard, not them only, but also 
the institutions it is connected with, or 
charged to protect. Hitherto, while 
they have been empowered to elect, 
they have been strictly prohibited by 
law from attempting to dictate to, or 
control, it; the right has been given to 
them to choose the most fitting managing 
body, but the right has also been given 
to this body to manage according to its 
own judgment. 

The House, divested of independ- 
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ence and freedom, would self-evident- 
ly be a bitter scourge « the people, 
should it bring on them great injuries 
and sufferings, even though it should 
do so in humble obedience to their own 
commands. The grave question then 
arises,—Would their dictation never 
lead it into measures destructive to 
themselves? and an answer is exhi- 
bited in their present claims. 

On the judgment of all authorities, 
it is essential for the executive to pos- 
sess the powers it is endowed with. It 
is not a thing of popular formation, 
and in various points it stands as a 
kind of opponent to the people. Its 
duty is to watch their conduct, to re- 
strain them when in error, and punish 
them for iniquity. It is bound by the 
most solemn obligations to defend the 
laws and institutions of the realm, act 
for their benefit in disregard of their 
wishes, and protect whatever they may 
assail unjustly. It has no discretion 
to sacrifice their good to their will, or 
refrain from vigorously resisting them in 
whatever it may deem improper desires. 
Its duties continually bring it into 
conflict with them, and must often be 
discharged in despite of them, or be 
neglected. The House of Commons 
acts in some degree as a connecting 
link and arbitrator between the execu- 
tive and the people. Bound to defend 
what is due to the latter, it is also 
equally bound to respect the rights 
and powers of the former. The exe- 
ecutive can do nothing without the 
sanction of the House, therefore its 
ability to use its powers depends on 
the existence of one which will permit 
it to use them. The question then 
appears,—Could it perform its duties 
with a House of Commons completely 
under the dictation of the people? The 
answer is, This would be utterly impos- 
sible. It would be just as much under 
the dictation as the House, and conse- 
quently wholly incapacitated for exer- 
cising its more essential functions. 

In the opinion of all competent 
authorities, the good of the people 
imperatively demands that the House 
of Peers should enjoy its power of 
scrutinising and rejecting the measures 
of the House of Commons and execu- 
tive. Amidst its leading duties stands 
that of jealously watching the people, 
and inflexibly opposing them at dis- 
cretion. Its composition and duties 
necessarily often bring it into discord 
with them. Here again the House of 
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Commons acts as connecting link and 
arbitrator: it has the powers of the 
lords to submit to, as well as the rights 
of the people to defend. With it and 
the executive under popular dictation, 
the House of Peers could not be better 
than a nullity. 

It is thus demonstrable, that the 
House of Commons could not strip 
itself of freedom and independence, 
without stripping the crown and 
House of Lords of rights vitally con- 
nected with popular benefit, and 
forming to society the sole defence 
of many of its parts and possessions ; 
even though it could place itself under 
the dictation of the whole people 
fairly. 

But it cannot be so placed. The 
dictation is demanded for the less ex- 
alted part of the people, to the exclu- 
sion of the rest. The House will feel 
that it has no power to take away the 
rights of any part of the people without 
sufficient grounds, and that it has as 
much to take them from the whole as 
from the wealthy and intelligent por- 
tion. It is intended to represent all 
parts so equally, that none may pre- 
ponderate. In almost every question 
that comes before it, it has to decide 
between conflicting portions of the 
people ; one is between workmen and 
their masters, another between corn- 
growers and manufacturers, a third is 
between towns and villages, and a 
fourth is between England and Ireland. 
Farther, every question is in general 
between the few of one description or 
another and the vast majority. In all, 
the House forms a court of justice or 
equity, bound to decide with the ut- 
most impartiality, according to right 
and the collective benefit. If it were 
under the dictation of any part, it 
would be able only to dispense unjust 
judgment, and violate its leading obli- 
gations. 

The question for the transfer of taxes 
is, whether certain taxes shall be taken 
from the shoulders of one part of the 
people and placed on those of another. 
That for the abolition of the corn-law 
is, whether a large part of the property 
of farmers and small landowners, as 
well as of the rich, shall be at once de- 
stroyed, for the benefit of the rest of the 
community. The slavery and other 
colonial questions are, whether the 
property of the few shall be sacrificed 
for the gain of the many. Very frequent- 
ly the measures of the executive create 
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a war of interest between parts of the 
people. To a large extent these ques- 
tions are between parts of equal rank, 
—between workmen and workmen, 
middle class and middle class; and 
the dictation demanded would confess- 
edly decide them all, without regard 
to justice or national benefit, make the 
most wicked and oppressive distinc- 
tions, and ruin almost every division of 
the people in detail. 

Here are the most weighty and con- 
clusive reasons imaginable why the 
House of Commons should be free and 
independent, — the most unimpeach- 
able proofs that, in proportion as it 
may be the contrary, it must be a curse 
to the people themselves. It will know 
that its power to be so must be drawn 
in a large degree from its being chosen 
fairly by all parts of the people,— the 
rich as well as the poor, the village as 
well as the town, the corn-grower as 
well as the manufacturer and shop- 
keeper ; and that the ballot, or any 
other matter which may tend to cause 
it to be chosen and ruled in the majo- 
rity by a part only, will tend in an 
equal degree to injure the whole 
people. 

From all this, the House will de- 
cide, that the wish to make it the slave 
of the popular will, is flatly opposed to 
the first principles of government and 
the existence of society,—that, as it has 
being from the utter incapacity of the 
people to act wisely for, and judge 
uprightly between themselves, the wish 
would totally unfit it for the perform- 
ance of duty, give management and 
judgment to this incapacity, and make 
the latter operate in the most baleful 
manner. It will decide that it is not 
more necessary for the people to have 
the most ample means of selecting it 
properly, than it is for it to be free 
from their control in its conduct. 

Popular hostility, amidst its other 
objects, seeks through it to deprive the 
House of Peers of effective existence : 
the doctrine is regularly insisted on, 
that the latter ought to be compelled to 
sanction every demand which the peo- 
ple may make by means of the House 
of Commons. The Reformed House will 
dispassionately examine the grounds 
on which this object is supported, and 
will find that they consist mainly of the 
assumption that the people have a right 
to do what they please. It will deem 
the assumption false and treasonable, 
because, as we have stated, a free 
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government, in both its legislative and 
executive parts, exists In a great mea- 
sure to prevent the people from doing 
what they please; the people them- 
selves instruct it to decide in all mat- 
ters for them, and exact from them 
obedience. 

Reasoning ‘from the self-evident 
truth, that it is as essential to resist the 
people when they seek what is unjust 
and injurious, as to concede to them 
when they seek the contrary, the House 
will necessarily conclude that the means 
of resistance are quite as essential for 
their good as those of concession. It 
will perceive, that amidst such means 
the Upper House of Parliament holds 
the first place, and stands infinitely 
above the executive; and that without 
it resistance could never be effectively 
and properly applied. 

Devoted to the people’s weal, and 
making a due estimate of the perilous 
nature of its trusts, and the extreme 
liability given by its mode of formation 
to error of judgment and improper in- 
fluence, the Reformed House will na- 
turally be anxious for the existence ofa 
regular deliberative authority to revise 
its decisions and restrain it from error 
and guilt. It will see that the Peers 
form such an authority. 

Well aware that it can neither per- 
form its duties nor be other than an 
evil of the first magnitude, if it be not 
properly independent of, and able to 
restrain, the executive ; and that it 
could not possibly be so without an 
institution like the other branch of 
parliament; it will regard the existence 
of the latter as a part of its own. As- 
sured that, in the nature of things, the 
Lords must be incapacitated for re- 
straining it when restraint will only be 
beneficial, and must render the execu- 
tive irresistible against it, if they can 
be made the menial of the crown at 
pleasure, it will be not more jealous of 
its own independence than of theirs: 
it will see that their independence 
must be protected alike from the people 
and the crown. 

The Reformed House, of course, will 
impartially examine the conduct of the 
other House of Parliament which pro- 
vokes hostility, and this will be indis- 
putable to it as the result. The Peers 
have only acted throughout on the de- 
fensive in favour of the national insti- 
tutions they are bound in every way to 
defend. On the question of reform, 
they surrendered in the great majority 
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what more particularly appertained to 
themselves, and only struggled to keep 
the House of Commons from dangerous 
change, and the rights of the more 
wealthy and intelligent part of the peo- 
ple from spoliation. Actually and 
principally, they endeavoured to pro- 
tect a portion of the people from being 
wronged and enslaved, when it was 
assailed by the other, the executive, 
and the House of Commons; and 
which is at least as worthy of protec- 
tion on the rights of man as the other. 
In defending the Church, they labour 
to preserve to the poorer part of the 
people gratuitous religious instruction 
and great pecuniary benefit. In regard 
to the corn-law, and other matters, 
they act much less for themselves than 
for an immense portion of the middle 
and lower classes. The Peers in these 
matters generally have acted and act in 
opposition to the executive. Thus the 
Upper House of Parliament is doomed 
to destruction for no other crime than 
labouring for the good of the people at 
large ; and especially for defending, at 
every hazard, the rights, privileges, 
liberties, and property of a vast pro- 
portion of all ranks of the people 
against the executive and other di- 
vision of the legislature, when they 
must otherwise have been defenceless. 

The Reformed House of Commons 
will find in all this, the most trium- 
phant evidence that the independent 
existence of the other house of parlia- 
ment is quite as valuable to the people 
in every class as its own. 

The hostility seeks, as another of its 
objects, to place the executive under 
the dictation of the people. The latter 
are taught to deem the king and his 
ministers their servants, who ought to 
obey them in all things, and do nothing 
save what they please. Here the Re- 
formed House will look at the meaning 
of limited government, and find it to 
be any thing rather than an enslaved 
one ; the limited government is stil! to 
govern, but it is to do so under certain 
limitations. On referring to the limit- 
ations which sit on our own, it will 
find amidst them these: The king 
and his ministers are limited to uphold 
the institutions of the empire, enforce 
the laws, study the good of the people 
only, and dispense justice and protec- 
tion to every part of the people alike, 
without distinction of rank, calling, or 
number. So far are they from placing 
it under the dictation of the people, 
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that they bind it to exact submission 
from the latter, even in failure of other 
means by the sword. 

On looking at the uses of an execu- 
tive, the House will observe, that the 
people can know only the reverse of 
freedom and happiness if it do not 
effectually oppose and rule them in all 
unjust or pernicious desires. As we 
have stated, its leading duties are of 
a kind to bring it continually into con- 
flict with their private interests and 
feelings in the great majority. An 
executive, therefore, which does not 
frequently withstand the demands of 
the people, and do what they clamour 
against, cannot possibly act for their 
good, protect right and freedom, and 
dispense justice. One which obeys 
them in all things, must, of necessity, 
be a profligate, senseless, destructive 
tyranny. 

Popular or self-government does not 
mean, as the Reformed House will 
remark, that the people shall govern 
their rulers. Our government is pre- 
eminently a popular one; but it only 
allows the selection of their rulers to 
the people. To the farthest point pos- 
sible, rule is kept from the executive ; 
but here the people are only permitted, 
according to law and qualification, to 
select rulers from amidst themselves : 
they are not suffered to invade or resist 
the defined discretion and authority of 
the constable, overseer, coroner, &Kc. 
Beyond this point, they have only li- 
berty to choose and make known their 
wishes to their rulers. The king, mi- 
nister of state, and legislator, like the 
constable, overseer, and coroner, are 
appointed by the people to govern 
them; but the latter are not allowed 
to exercise the authority they so dele- 
gate. No other kind of popular go- 
vernment can have being. Rulers 
acting under the dictation of the peo- 
ple would form the reverse of a govern- 
ment, and their hour of anarchy would 
create a government the reverse of a 
popular one. 

Of course the Reformed House will 
see, that it is as essential for the func- 
tionary—be he king, minister, or parish- 
officer—to enjoy his due discretion and 
authority over the people, as it is for 
him to be limited from acting to their 
injury. And on ascertaining what they 
wish to accomplish through the slavery 
of the executive, it will see that the 
wish includes the setting aside of all 
regular government, the perpetration 
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of atrocious tyranny on the minority, 
and the production of deadly calamity. 

The spoliation of the Church is an- 
other object of the hostility. The 
Reformed House, without overlooking 
the rights of the Church, will impar- 
tially, and in utter scorn of clamour 
and prejudice, examine her uses. It 
will find that she exists solely for the 
benefit of the people, especially of the 
poorer portion ; and that, after making 
ample allowance for defects and per- 
version, she is of incalculable value to 
them, in regard to instruction and as- 
sistance. It will duly scrutinise the 
grounds on which she is assailed ; it 
will perceive, that if her property were 
taken to diminish the taxes, it would 
take more from the poor on the one 
hand than it would give them on the 
other; and therefore would operate 
to them as an increase of taxation. 
The opposition of her ministers to 
such unjust and pernicious political 
conduct as the people exhibit, will 
form to the House a proof that they 
make the best use of their political in- 
fluence, and that she is of the highest 
national value. It will decide, that it 
could not do the people a greater in- 
jury, than to deprive them of an insti- 
tution which gives them, in every 
quarter, religious and moral knowledge, 
relief in distress, and advisers against 
disaffection and turbulence. 

The Reformed House, on finding 
that the leading objects of the hostility 
are so vicious and ruinous that they 
ought not, on any account, to be con- 
ceded, will naturally seek the causes of 
their adoption ; — it will see that the 
chief of them have been evil instruction, 
encouragement, and concession. 

For a very long period the people 
have been taught by their press, and 
one of the great parties of the state, 
that they ought both to elect and com- 
mand the House of Commons; and 
that it was their right to dictate to the 
legislature and executive. After the 
Whigs obtained office, the executive 
and House of Commons taught them 
this, and led them in attempting to 
practise it. The ministry and last 
House of Commonsarrayed them against 
the rights and independence of both 
branches of the legislature and the so- 
vereign, and impelled them to assail 
the Church and upper classes. While 
party and state questions have been in 
general of a kind to operate on them 
in this manner, concessions have been 
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made to them expressly for resisting 
the regular authorities of the realm, 
which have had the most fatal effects 
in giving them stimulant and means. 

The Reformed House, on dispas- 
sionately looking at this, will at once 
see what its duty is, and thus dis- 
charge it. 

Its first step will be to assert its 
own rights and independence. By 
resolutions, or otherwise, it will dis- 
tinctly make known to the people how 
far these extend, and its determination 
to preserve them from invasion. It 
will as distinctly make known to the 
people their own solemn obligations, 
which bind them from such invasion, 
and the necessity for them ; moreover, 
it will shew them that if they perform 
their duty, and elect only virtuous, 
patriotic, able men, an independent 
House of Commons will be incapaci- 
tated by composition for doing other 
than labour to the utmost for their 
advantage. 

Its second step will be to make the 
people fully acquainted with its duties. 
It will point out to them what it owes 
to the Sovereign, the other division of 
Parliament, the Church, public insti- 
tutions generally, and the population 
in its corporate national character, as 
well as to them ; and shew them that 
it is bound to study, not their will, but 
their good, and to co-operate zealously 
with the executive and Peers against 
them, when they seek what is unjust 
or injurious. 

In the third place, it will set before 
them the rights of the executive and 
Peers, the necessity on which they 
stand, and its determination to defend 
them to the last. 

In the fourth place, it will detail to 
them what they owe to each other — 


what is owing by man to man, the « 


poor to the wealthy, and the majority 
to the minority. 

After making the people fully ac- 
quainted with the extent of their powers 
and obligations, also with the rights 
and duties of the different parts of the 
government, the Reformed House will 
prepare its general path of action. 
Knowing from the past, that if, like 
the unreformed Houses, it agitate the 
fatal questions which, from their na- 
ture, necessarily cover it and other au- 
thorities with popular animosity, it 
must soon involve the empire in blood 
and horrors, it will regard them as 
prohibited and accursed. Deciding 
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that the distribution of power is now 
made, and speculative change can be 
carried no farther, it will not suffer 
one of these questions to be named 
without expressing its abhorrence. 

Anxious to amend and supply, as 
far as safety will permit, it will cau- 
tiously distinguish between reform and 
alteration. It will not make a single 
reform, save on the clearest proof of 
actual evil; and its remedy will be 
strictly such as the evil obviously calls 
for. Every change, every reform, which 
is not thus proved to be necessary by 
practical grievance, and which is only 
sought to make well better, practise 
some ingenious theory, or gratify the 
popular wish, it will sternly reject, as 
in itself a great evil. 

Manifesting the utmost readiness to 
take the prayers of the people into 
consideration, it will scrupulously dis- 
criminate, in the first place, between 
those which emanate from the genuine 
feelings of the people, and such as are 
put into their lips by clubs, demagogues, 
and factious newspapers; in the second, 
between the petitions which seek ra- 
tional redress for evident grievance, and 
those which crave theoretic change or 
selfish profit; and, in the third, between 
the wishes of the sober, intelligent, 
peaceable, patriotic part of the people, 
and those of the deluded, ignorant, tur- 
bulent part. By word and act it will 
deter the people from factious or im- 
proper desires, and convince them that 
it will only grant what they ask in the 
spirit of uprightness from real need: it 
will be especially careful to shew them, 
that it will concede nothing to clamour, 
tumult, and intimidation. 

Well aware that the restoration and 
maintenance of harmony between the 
different parts of the government is 
one of the most essential of reforms, 
the Reformed House will scrupulously 
judge every other with reference to it. 
It will studiously avoid all measures 
of reform, however advisable it may 
deem them in other respects, if it per- 
ceive that they will bring it into dis- 
cord with, and stir up popular animo- 
sity against, the King and Peers. It 
will feel that any reform, having such 
effects, could only yield petty benefits 
through the production of gigantic evils. 
The rights of the King and Peers it will 
religiously respect, and uphold in all 
its proceedings ; both as an example 
of obedience to the laws, and as the 
best means of preserving its own. 
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On this point it will, of course, be 
led by the past to regard the conduct 
of ministers with the utmost jealousy. 
Knowing that the king has legislative 
functions and bonds of conscience in- 
dividually and independently of them, 
it will vigilantly prevent them from 
disabling him for exercising the first, 
or compelling him to violate the latter. 
It will as vigilantly prevent them from 
usurping the powers of the other House 
of Parliament. In times like these, it 
cannot possibly forget that they are 
especially charged with the protection 
of the government in all its parts, in 
the full exercise of its powers, and the 
possession of national reverence. From 
this it will necessarily see, that if they 
directly, or otherwise, prevent the So- 
vereign and Peers from using the rights 
they are endowed with, and draw on 
either, or both, popular animosity, they 
will commit a crime of the first magni- 
tude. To the following facts it will 
give the attention they merit: —1. No 
change is necessary which the King or 
Peers could not conscientiously sanc- 
tion; and their power only extends to 
the prevention of change. 2. If mi- 
nisters propose such measures as they 
cannot conscientiously sanction, the 
general government must remain in its 
state of disorganisation, bondage, vice, 
and strife, and popular disaffection 
must soon cause the ruin of the em- 
pire. Reasoning justly on them, the 
Reformed House will not tolerate the 
being of that depraved, tyrannical, de- 
structive thing —a ministry despoiling 
the king of his crown—a ministry 
forcibly acting as the House of Peers 
—a ministry destroying the independ- 
ence of Parliament — a ministry sti- 
mulating and heading the people in 
disobedience, convulsion, and the rage 
for change —a ministry arraying the 
parts of government against each other, 
and rendering them as a whole unprin- 
cipled, incapable, powerless, and the 
destructive engine of faction. 

The large share distress has had in 
misleading the people, and the neces- 
sity for its removal as a means of re- 
claiming them, will be duly noticed by 
the House. Here, warned by the mis- 
conduct of its unreformed predecessors, 
the House will cautiously avoid mis- 
leading the people still farther, by 
ascribing the distress to wrong causes. 
It will not tell them that taxes and 
pensions make work scarce, and wages 
bad—that tithes make the prices of 
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corn and wool losing ones —that the 
aristocracy, in power and deed, fills 
the land with want and suffering—that 
this petty blemish, or that trifling de- 
ficiency of institution, causes the mas- 
ter’s loss and the workman’s privations: 
no, no, the Reformed House of Com- 
mons cannot possibly stoop to the 
imbecility and iniquity. It will as 
cautiously, from the same reason, avoid 
proposing wrong remedies ; it will not 
tell landowners and farmers that the 
abolition of the corn-law will restore 
their profits; it will not tell the people 
that foreign corn will raise famine- 
wages, and foreign silks will give em- 
ployment to the idle —that paltry re- 
ductions of taxes will banish hunger— 
that the robbery of the Church will give 
food to the starving — that the demo- 
lition of institutions will be a panacea 
for loss of profit and means of subsist- 
ence—that the ruin and slavery of the 
aristocracy will produce prosperity— 
that violation of law, and the power to 
domineer over all constituted authori- 
ties, will infallibly banish their suffer- 
ings. No, never can such folly and 
guilt be displayed by the Reformed 
House of Commons. 

Standing forward in pure and lofty 
contrast to its predecessors, it will turn 
from the pledged party-leader, the in- 
terested party, the moon-struck theorist 
and projector, the profligate demagogue 
—all ready-manufactured causes and 
nostrums—to inquire, in the first place, 
alike impartially and comprehensively, 
into the true sources of the suffering. 
Its first act will be a severe examina- 
tion of the actual fruits produced by 
recent commercial changes and experi- 
ments. In all its inquiries it will not, 
like its foolish predecessors, resort to 
the ignorant for information ; it will 
not deem the profligate newspaper a 
better authority than the experienced 
man of business, nor think the indivi- 
dual who has spent a long life in a 
trade, and whose all depends on it, 
more incompetent to speak honestly 
and truly of what injures, or will serve 
it, than all other people. It will gather 
the truth from those who are the best 
qualified, by personal knowledge and 
private interest, to supply it; and then 
it will duly adapt remedy to evil. The 
wretched empiricism of the past, which 
pretended to relieve the distressed by 
reducing taxes they scarcely felt— to 
increase trade by depressing and con- 
tracting it— to raise profits and wages 
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by diminishing prices, will be regarded 
by it, not as matter of imitation, but 
as proof that its duty is to do the 
contrary. 

In framing its remedies, the fatal 
errors of the past will naturally impel 
the Reformed House to act throughout 
in the spirit of impartiality and patriot- 
ism. It will not sacrifice one class of 
interest to another, or this country to 
foreign ones; and it will not make 
them subservient to political objects, 
or the pursuits of party and faction. 

In looking especially at Ireland, it 

will trace the fearful condition of that 
part of the United Kingdom, in a great 
measure, to the direct encouragement 
given by its unreformed predecessors 
to turbulence, disaffection, and rebel- 
lion. It will see that the real object 
of the guilty is independence, and, 
consequently, the dismemberment of 
the empire. Duly scrutinising their 
pretended objects, it will ascertain 
what benefit concession would yield to 
them, and what injury it would inflict 
on the state. This will be the first 
question it will solve. Would the 
Irish Catholics, judging from their 
peculiar character and past experience, 
amend their conduct, if every thing 
were conceded them save the repeal of 
the Union? The reply will be, No; 
experiment proves they would do just 
the contrary. Then the question must 
be considered, would the total sup- 
pression of the Church, and seizure of 
her property by the state, tend to miti- 
gate penury and misery, or to improve 
the disjointed, defective condition of 
society in Ireland? The answer will 
be, It would do the reverse. It would 
take away a very large amount of an- 
qual bounty enjoyed by the poor, much 
resident expenditure, and almost the 
only link between the upper and lower 
classes; but it would leave religious 
discord, Protestant and Catholic, still 
more exasperated against each other, 
and the lower classes farther exempted 
from the influence of their superiors. 
All are agreed, that the repeal of the 
Union would do Ireland incalculable 
injury; therefore, it calls for no exa- 
mination. 

As the concession of what the Ca- 
tholics seek would demonstrably yield 
no benefit on the one hand, its opera- 
tion on the other will not be overlooked 
by the House. The Church and Pro- 
testants form almost the only effective 
bond, saving the sword, which holds 
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England and Ireland together. To de- 
spoil and cut down the Church must, 
if daily proof be not worthless, pro- 
portionally weaken this bond, by re- 
ducing both the power and attachment 
of the Protestants. The latter are re- 
gularly alienated by regular concession, 
at their cost, to the Catholics; such 
concession, in its debating and making, 
not only adds prodigiously to the flame 
of religious strife, but it adds quite as 
much to the ungovernable, rebellious 
spirit of the Catholics, and their power 
of doing mischief. 

No one can suspect, that the Re- 
formed House of Commons will be so 
blind as to bestow no notice on this, 
especially when he considers the de- 
plorable effects which have flowed from 
the mere proposal of government to 
make a change respecting tithes. It 
will at once perceive that, in propor- 
tion as it may debate on and grant 
what the Catholics clamour for, it must 
extinguish Protestant loyalty, feed con- 
vulsion, strengthen rebellion, disarm 
law, encourage civil war, and promote 
the fall of the empire. Perceiving 
this, it will sternly determine that, 
while real grievances shall be redressed, 
the distribution of power shall not sus- 
tain the least change—not a single 
institution shall be touched — defects 
and deficiencies in either shall remain 
—and the very mention of them shall 
be prohibited, until Catholic obedience 
will suffer attempted improvement to 
be other than a national scourge. 

Inflexibly refusing to concede evil 
and ruin, the Reformed House, with- 
out either clamour or request, will pro- 
fusely bestow benefit and prosperity. 
Disdaining demagogues and _ parties, 
it will dispassionately listen to common 
sense ; it will give Irish want and mi- 
sery, not lawlessness, strife, madness, 
and farther privation, but law, peace, 
food, and comfort. It will establish 
the supremacy of law, suppress reli- 
gious tyranny, introduce poor-laws, 
remove excess of population, amend 
the construction of society, and banish 
whatever tends to keep the upper 
classes from connexion with, and due 
control over, the rest. 

If the House of Commons exhibit 
this conduct, it will be really a Re- 
formed one. Invaluable will be the 
fruits of its labours; boundless will 
be the national gratitude and attach- 
ment it will merit. 

But if this House occupy itself with 
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party matters—if it make the retention 
of office for one party, or the obtain- 
ment of it for another, its leading duty, 
and think itself bound to consider only 
what this or that knot of public men 
may place before it, it will not be a 
reformed one. 

If this House, in deliberating on, 
and attempting to, remedy the appal- 
ling condition of society, will only see, 
judge, and act through the medium of 
party-leaders ; if it will embrace opi- 
nions, merely because one public man 
makes them, or believe assertions be- 
eause another utters them, or sanction 
measures because a third proposes 
them, it will, even though its inten- 
tions be pure, be the reverse of a 
reformed one. 

If this House call itself the servant 
of the people, obey their commands, 
do one thing because these classes call 
for it, and leave another undone be- 
cause those refuse their sanction, seek 
opinion in popular clamour, and judg- 
ment in popular favour, it will be, not 
a reformed one, but the traitorous de- 
stroyer of the House of Commons 
established by the laws and constitu- 
tion of England. 

If this House employ itself with dis- 
cussing questions, which from their 
nature must inevitably divide the dif- 
ferent parts of society from, and exas- 
perate them against each other; if it 
mvade the possessions of the better 
classes for the gain of the rest, head 
dissenters and infidels in attacking 
churchmen, aid the trading world in 
assailing the agricultural one, keep 
laws and institutions continually on 
the anvil of change, for the loss of 
some and the benefit of others, it will 


I awoke earlier than usual this morn- 
ing, under the united influence of three 
of the most delightful things in nature, 
albeit alike unfriendly to repose ; the 
soft vernal sun smiling his way to my 
undarkened chamber, through the fresh 
glittering buds of the newly pruned 
honeysuckles—my pet thrush on the 
old pear-tree, hailing with a full flood 
of melody the refreshing remains of the 
soft spring shower, by whose pattering 
VOL. VII. NO. XL. 
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be not a reformed one, but a public 
disturber and nuisance —the destroyer 
of public harmony, parent of convul- 
sion, and ally of rebellion. 

If this House attack the rights and 
privileges of the sovereign and peers, 
agitate questions which they will not 
sanction, refuse submission to the re- 
straint they are bound to subject it to, 
attempt to place them under its dic- 
tation, direct popular animosity against 
them, and withhold from them the as- 
sistance and defence it is its duty to 
yield, it will be not a reformed one, 
butan illegal, unconstitutional, treason- 
able, rebellious assembly. 

If this House defame and weaken 
the Church, and other institutions, it 
will be, not a reformed one, but the 
opponent of religion, morals, and loy- 
alty—the best assistant of infidelity 
and republicanism. 

If this House adopt such discussions 
and measures with respect to Ireland 
as will inflame Protestant and Catholic 
against each other, reduce the power 
of the former, and swell the hopes and 
means of the latter —fill the lower 
classes with hatred of law, institution, 
and England—-it will be not a reformed 
one, but a callous, alien body, dead to 
all love of country and species, fo- 
menting civil war, and producing the 
dissolution of the empire. 

Here is the test: we commit it to 
the hands of the people, or, at least, of 
such parts of them as are patriotic, 
deserve to be free, and have their all 
as patriots and freemen placed in jeo- 
pardy, most earnestly urging them to 
use it with unsparing severity, and to 
act accordingly. 





on his arbour in the holly-bush he 
himself had been awakened some hours 
before—and (blending not inappro- 
priately with his carol) the half sup- 
pressed but never to be mistaken tones 
of childish glee, bursting from the very 
hearts of sportive urchins, in the little 
parlour opposite my bed-room. 

These latter sounds, however wel- 
come, for a moment bewildered my 
half awakened faculties; till I recol- 
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lected having promised two favourite 
boys, the sons of a neighbour, the use 
of my long-neglected fishing-tackle, 
on the first showery morning when 
they could command a holyday. 

All the world knows how early such 
a day begins in the calendar of a school- 
boy: if any one is superfluous enough 
to date its commencement so late as 
sunrise, it only proves that he has lived 
long enough to forget that sleep may be 
“ murdered ” as effectually by a fly-hook 
as by all the daggers in Christendom. 
As for myself, I never failed on such 
occasions to adopt the computation 
rendered familiar to us by the Hebrew 
historian, in a page, I humbly confess, 
more fitted by its sanctity to “‘ point a 
moral” than “ adorn a tale.” With 
me, the “ evening and morning” were 
always woven into one bright tissue of 
passive and active enjoyments — of 
breathless anticipation and_ blissful 
fruition—as surely as the languid 
weary evening, succeeding the twenty- 
four hours’ excitement, might be said 
to belong to the same dark and sober 
woof with its homely morrow, and the 
many monotonous morrows, rescued 
by no red letter from the common herd 
of school-days. 

Be this as it may, the sleep that joy 
kills is easily dispensed with, and my 
little invaders felt, I daresay, no great 
remorse for murdering mine, at what 
they considered the sad late hour of 
seven o'clock ; though I concluded, 
from the somewhat restrained character 
of their mirth, and some remains of 
“method in their madness,” that old 
Deborah was not entirely shorn of her 
terrors, even amid the license of a whole 
holyday. 

A more decisive proof of its Satur- 
nalian character was soon afforded ; 
for after one of those ominous lulls 
with which explosions of all sorts are 
usually preceded, arose a burst of mer- 
riment, amid which the shrill cracked 
voice of my old housekeeper soon 
gained angry predominance. ‘“ Upon 
my word, Mister George and Mister 
Lionel, there’s a pretty pair of ye! 
To be disturbing my good master at 
these hours with your noise and racket, 
and then shewing your boarding-school 
breeding by sending a woman old 
enough to be your grandmother on 
one of your sleeveless errands! April 
fools! quotha! I think my master, 
saving his presence, is one himself, 
for troubling his head Xs 
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“ And so I am, Deborah,” said I, 
gently opening my door, greatly, I be- 
lieve, to the discomfiture of all parties ; 
for Deborah, the pink of duennas, was 
still in morning déshabille ; “so I am, 
or have been at some time of my life, 
if not at this moment. "Tis well if the 
‘ sleeveless errand’ you went on was 
of another’s contriving: mine, alas! 
has been chiefly my own.” 

“ Your own, your honour!” said 
Deborah, who was a_ matter-of-fact 
person—“ Lord forbid such a contri- 
vance should ever have entered your 
head, as to send a respectable middle- 
aged woman over the way to Dr. Galli- 
pot’s, in her bed-gown, at seven o’clock 
in the morning, to get two penn’orth of 
oil of sympathy, to throw on the water, 
forsooth, and make the trouts rise! The 
mischievous monkeys knew I would not 
send the boy Mick for a drug, for fear 
of mistake, ever since Goody Wilson 
got ratsbane for magnesia—they knew 
well I'd be afeard to get master killed 
at second-hand by eating poisoned trout 
—so the little villains (that I should 
say so of any gentleman’s sons!) let 
me go and make an April fool of my- 
self for their amusement.” 

* Deborah,” said I, “ children will 
be children ;” and I tipped her a wink, 
which at once conveyed the tacit assur- 
ance that ere long they should be in 
her own predicament, and share with 
her all the disgrace of this day of pri- 
vileged mystification. 

“ Come, boys,” said I, “ let us 
overhaul the fishing-tackle in the gar- 
ret, till Deborah has our breakfast 
ready. If you had not put her out of 
her way by your bad jokes, we should 
have been off by this time. I wonder 
who are April fools now ?” 

Deborah scuttled away somewhat 
propitiated by this speech, yet evi- 
dently looking forward to a more de- 
finite and overwhelming triumph. 1 
had soon an opportunity of requiting 
in kind the injury her dignity had sus- 
tained. “ Lionel,” said I, looking very 
gravely over a coil of hopelessly en- 
tangled line, and a lot of nondescript 
flies, whose genera would have puzzled 
Linneus—*’tis rather a pity you af- 
fronted Mrs. Deborah; for, without 
her help, I doubt we shall have but a 
poor day’s sport with this gear. I dare- 
say she has by her what we require ; 
but whether she will part with it to 
such mischievous little urchins, is quite 
another affair. I assure you I don’t 
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meddle with Deborah myself; she’s 
very particular.” 

“Oh! but,” answered both boys 
at once, “ she’s rather good-natured 
too, at times ; and I don’t think she’d 
spoil a day’s fishing for us neither. 
Tell us what you want, and we'll coax 
it out of her, I’ll warrant.” 

“ Don’t be too sure,” cried I, look- 
ing as if my own fate depended on 
propitiating this Nemesis of the nether 
regions ;—‘‘ if indeed you could per- 
suade her to let you have , 

“ What? what ?” cried both at once, 
half pushing each other down the nar- 
row garret stair, 

“ Why, George! you're the oldest 
and steadiest; go you and ask her— 
very prettily and distinctly, mind — for 
a few phenix’s feathers (you’re a classic, 
George, and have read of phenixes) 
to brighten these sad dingy flies ; and 
hark ye, Lionel, you run after him 
and ask for a skein of silk to patch up 
this line with — sea-green sorrel will be 
best, tell her—it will harmonise with 
the tints of the reeds and water.” 

Cottages are seldom well-deafened, 
and I was soon privy to the success 
of my retaliatory stratagem. George’s 
message was delivered and received 
with equal unconsciousness of jest 
on either side. ‘ Phenix’s feathers ! 
marry, come up! where should I get 
such a thing? Sure the boy means 
pheasants !” 

“‘ Pheasants!” repeated the young 
classic with ineffable disdain—* no! 
I mean a bird that’s the finest and 
rarest of all birds, and always burns 
itself to death.” 

“ And, pray, where should I get any 
of its feathers, then, Mister George ?” 
echoed Deborah, in a tone of incipient 
triumph 

“Some silk, Deborah! some silk, 
if you please, to mend our line,” 
called out Lionel, who waited impa- 
tiently the result of his senior’s appli- 
cation — “ sea-green sorrel will be best 
— your master sent us.” 

“ And I think my master has sent 
me a couple of April fools!” exclaimed 
the delighted matron, her eyes opened 
to the phenix hoax by the more fami- 
liar heterodoxy of the skein of silk. 
“ Go and tell him I’m much obliged 
to him ; and [’ll swallow, hook and all, 
every fish you catch with phenix’s fea- 
thers and sea-green sorrel silk !” 

Deborah's dignity being now restored, 
and her, at all times short-lived, resent- 
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ment appeased, she produced from hei 
stores materials for our purpose more 
tangible, and more likely to have their 
“local habitation” in an old woman’s 
work-bag than the plumage of the 
“bird of Araby ;” and the tackle being 
made at last sufficient to ‘ take in” 
the couple of gudgeons for whom it 
was chiefly designed, I committed the 
young sportsmen (being unluckily 
obliged to ride on business some miles 
across the country) to the steady su- 
perintendence of my little foot page 
Nicholas — known in the parish, for his 
premature gravity, by the somewhat 
dubious appellation of old Nick— 
promising to meet them, if possible, 
in my homeward ride, and contribute 
the no-doubt welcome assistance of my 
pony in carrying home their ponderous 
basket. 

* April fools again!” thought I to 
myself, as I saw the two little fellows 
strutting away, in full anticipation of a 
prize, to secure which their skill and 
means were equally inadequate; “ and 
yet, no such fools either. For there 
must be sport, at least, in the attempt ; 
and that is more than their betters 
always get for their money.” 

** Mocking is catching,” says an old 
and homely proverb. So I and my 
countrymen had found it, when, after 
haranguing, at the beginning of the 
Roman carnival, on the folly of wear- 
ing wax phizzes, and peppering each 
other with lime-comfits, we ended by 
out-Heroding Herod, and “ doing at 
Rome” more than the Romans ever 
did before us. And so I found it 
now, when—with some five-and-twenty 
years’ added experience—I was ac- 
tually smitten, by contact with two un- 
lucky scooolboys, with the desire to 
make April fools of his majesty’s lieges 
on the king’s highway. 

Under the influence of this wise and 
doughty determination I jogged on 
with unusual alacrity, little aware how 
nearly akin the very ride on which I 
was voluntarily bound might prove to 
the fantastic pilgrimages imposed on 
the “ Cousin Slenders” of the world 
by their more facetious comrades: it 
is so much easier to make a fool of 
oneself than of any one else; the 
achievement implies, in most cases, so 
little effort, that one is generally in- 
debted to some kind friend for the dis- 
covery of its accomplishment. 

Be this as it may, Don Quixote did 
not hail with more satisfaction the first 
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bond fide antagonist, whom he either 
encountered or imagined, than I did 
the sight of a booted and spurred tra- 
veller, advancing at full speed in an 
opposite direction. “ This man is on 
a fool’s errand already, methinks!” 
was my vague conjecture, founded on 
a certain recklessness in his riding, 
which seemed to prove that the “ bet- 
ter part of his valour was ‘not’ dis- 
cretion.” 

I was saved all the trouble of de- 
vising a hoax, by the gratuitous con- 
fession of folly with which I was 
favoured. ‘Give me joy, Mr. Frank,” 
exclaimed this most incorrigible of spe- 
culators, “ I’ve found my coal-mine at 
fast! A gold mine, I may rather call 
it, in this part of the country, where 
there never was such a thing found 
before. Do turn your horse's head, 
and go with me to the pit-mouth ; 
we're to have a leg of mutton roasted 
with the first bucket of the Quigfield 
coal. All the world will be there — 
sorry you can’t; good by —too busy 
for longer parley !” 

Although not then aware that ten 
thousand pounds was the exact price 
of that leg of mution—the first and 
last ever roasted with the coal afore- 
said —I knew that Mammon had not 
on his list a greater gull since he and 
Raleigh sent April fools in scores to 
El Dorado. “ The swart demon” of 
the mine was here fairly beforehand 
with me. “ Full fifty fathoms deep” 
lay alike this poor man’s brains and 
his guineas; and it would be well if 
the disappointment awaiting him did 
not lay his head under ground like- 
wise. 

I had not rode much farther, half- 
thankful to Providence for having de- 
nied me the means of being extensively 
ridiculous, when in my musing mood 
I was nearly rode over by my friend 
Mr. Ingilby’s travelling-carriage, turn- 
ing out rapidly from his park-gates. 
I knew the liveries, even had I not 
been hailed from within by a number 
of voices, which only wanted harmony 
to form a complete chorus. 

“ JIilloa, Frank!” growled out the 
fat gentleman from the corner of the 
coach, where he sat in “ dim eclipse” 
behind his wife’s only demi-fashionable 
bonnet; “ here I am, devilish sorry 
for myself, going up to town just as 
the turnpike-meetings and_parish- 
business are all coming on, and lots 
to do at home besides — farms to let, 
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and barns to build, and a score or two 
of idle fellows to look after! But the 
womankind have got me to let them 
go to town, and now they pretend 
they can’t go without me. Faith, they'll 
need a strong tether to keep me there, 
when I’ve every thing going to wreck 
and ruin at home!” 

“La, papa!” squeaked out the 
youngest of the misses, who, not hav- 
ing experimentally proved the “ vanity 
and vexation” of previous attempts, 
was the most excusable of the party— 
‘why should your affairs go wrong 
any more than Sir John Townley’s, 
who is away nine months of the year?” 
* Because I defy a man’s affairs to go 
wrong that never have gone right. Sir 
John’s a fool; and if he never came 
down at all, he would be none the 
poorer, and the country none the 
worse. But all men are not drones 
and spendthrifts.” 

“ All men are surely April fools!” 
said 1 to myself, as I saw this modern 
edition of the “ Wronghead” family in 
full quest of disappointment, mortifi- 
cation, and embarrassment. For fear 
I should have excepted the mother—a 
quiet, sensible enough woman, when 
not under the influence of the London 
mania—she gravely appealed to me: 
“ You know, Mr. Francis, it would be 
doing my girls no justice to coop them 
up at the Park, when all their neigh- 
bours go totown. Miss H., you have 
heard, is to be married to Lord B., 
and Anne S. to a member of parlia- 
ment. Nothing remarkable, I’m sure, 
about either — only a little fashion; 
which, you know, is every thing. And 
besides,” added she in a confidential 
diplomatic whisper, while her feathers 
nodded mysteriously as she spoke, 
“ your friend there has a capital head 
for business; and really, things are so 
unsettled at head-quarters, that his 
getting some good situation in the 
scramble would by no means surprise 
me: there’s nothing like being on the 
spot !” 

«“ And leaving home, and business, 
and credit, and comfort behind !” 
thought I to myself, as, amid a second 
chorus of adieus, the carriage drove 
off, which was to transform a useful 
country magistrate into a sorry states- 
man or disappointed dangler—a wor- 
thy and successful rearer of turkeys 
and children into an unskilful barterer 
of a superfluous commodity of daugh- 
ters; whose country roses and country 
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portions were more likely to touch the 
simple heart of some neighbouring 
clodpole, than the pocket of any of 
those charm-proof heroes, who, like the 
renowned Claverhouse, can be wounded 
only by a silver bullet. 

Moralising, however, is dull work 
when one is bent on mischief; and 
this, I have already confessed, was my 
present object. I had begun to des- 
pair of assuming, even for a day, the 
abdicated vocation of “ poor Yorick ;” 
when I absolutely chuckled at the sight 
of the very individual whom, amid the 
million of gulls with which earth as 
well as ocean teems, a genuine lover 
of mystification would have selected 
as his favourite prey. 

If I and my steed had been nearly 
culbuté by the ambitious turn-out of 
our migrating fashionables, Dumple 
nearly returned the compliment by 
walking over the lean and studious 
muser, who, in the threadbare livery 
of learning, and her privileged ab- 
straction from all sublunary concerns, 
was pacing along the middle of the 
road. 

Absence, like other qualities, has its 
degrees of comparison ; if I knew of 
any beyond the superlative, I would 
reserve it for the Reverend Mr. Maze. 
He was tutor in a family of my ac- 
quaintance, and as much liked by the 
young people for his simple worth, as 
he was quizzed by them for his per- 
petual blunders, and the mixture of 
deep erudition and guileless credulity 
which he hourly exhibited. Parson 
Adams, the monogamist Dr. Primrose, 
Dr. Cayill of St. Ronan’s himself, 
must yield the palm of harmless ab- 
surdity to Mr. Maze. 

Ile had, like the renowned Dominie 
Sampson, preached a sermon; but his 
pulpit eloquence had _ received its 
quietus from the indignation excited 
among the old women of the parish, 
by his unlucky vindication of religion 
from the aspersion of being a “monkish 
tale.” A ludicrous similarity of sound 
led to a still more laughable perversion 
of metaphor. All comparisons are 
said to be “ odious ;” of all the odious 
comparisons the “ song of similes’”’ 
ever aflorded, how could the parish 
critics swallow that of Christianity to 
a “monkey’s tail?” In vain was it 


explained away; the mischievous ape 
clung round the helpless divine, like 
the “old man of the sea” round the 
neck of Sindbad the sailor: so, denied 
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the privilege of puzzling others, the 
honest man was content to bewilder 
himself. 

To make this “ confusion worse con- 
founded,” was at no time a difficult 
matter; and I had just composed my 
countenance sufficiently to request that 
he would, if not particularly engaged, 
walk a couple of miles to the top of a 
hill behind my cottage (suspected of 
having been used for the administra- 
tion of summary feudal justice), to in- 
spect some bones recently turned up 
by the workmen employed in digging 
for a quarry. To this, which was but 
a second-hand hoax, played off upon 
myself some days before, I added the 
clever device of the finders to extort 
a dram from Deborah; viz. that two 
of their number had fainted from the 
effluvia of the exhumed remains, which 
— if not since proved to have been 
those of a calf—must have belonged to 
a gallows-bird of the fifteenth century, 
at latest. 

I was about to exult in the unhesi- 
tating acquiescence with which my 
“ praetorium” bones, fainting labourers, 
and all, were swallowed by the unre- 
sisting antiquary, when the supremacy 
of nature’s foolery over that of art was 
once more triumphantly asserted. 

“ I should be delighted to profit by 
your obliging hint,” said the worthy 
somnambulist, with the indecision as- 
cribed to a certain animal under the 
influence of rival bundles of hay ; 
“ but the bones, I hope, will not run 
away: and having written to a friend, 
just arrived from Italy, to bring me a 
bottle of genuine malaria, Lam anxious 
to have it analysed before the noxious 
particles evaporate, and thereby, per- 
haps, overthrow all the existing theo- 
ries on the subject; with none of which 
do I profess myself satisfied. You'll 
excuse my taking leave, sir; I have a 
long walk before me.” 

Thus outwitted for the third time 
by Dame Nature, I of course resigned 
all thoughts of intermeddling with her 
province, content to hope, that the first 
of April must contain in it elements of 
folly peculiar to itself. 

I was roused from my reverie by 
the approaching sound of a_horse’s 
hoofs, and looking round, perceived 
in his rider one whose haste-—as it 
usually indicated the imminent danger 
—was alleged by some to portend, 
almost as infallibly, the speedy disse- 
lution of his luckless patient, 
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There had lately come to settle in 
our quiet neighbourhood a retired mi- 
litary disciple of Esculapius, more fitted 
apparently, by his gaunt, formidable 
appearance, for the combative than the 
curative branch of his late vocation. 
His figure was at all hours to be seen, 
enveloped in the professional surtout, 
which pride and poverty alike com- 
bined to retain on his peace establish- 
ment; and so constantly did his heels 
display the appendage of a pair of 
huge military spurs, that I have been 
innocently asked by a friend's little 
boy, whether I thought the doctor 
slept in them. Such, even on ordi- 
nary occasions, was the menacing as- 
pect and swaggering deportment of 
our new Galen, that, could more serious 
disorders (as is certainly the case with 
the toothach) be bullied out of a pa- 
tient by mere terror of the doctor, the 
tout ensemble of Dr. Q. might have 
been pronounced a universal specific. 

Ilaving myself considerably passed 
the age at which a man, it is said, 
must be “either a fool or a physician,” 
and enjoying, moreover, such a state 
of negative health as art may make 
worse, but cannot hope to amend, I 
had a mere bowing acquaintance with 
the new practitioner. Besides, his 
radical politics and sceptical opinions 
combined their influence with that of 
his unconciliating manners to keep at 
arm’s length a peaceful individual, 
whose settled creed on both points de- 
fied change, and abhorred controversy. 

When, therefore, this tremendous 
personage overtook me on the first of 
April, and, to my surprise, slackened 
his hitherto furious speed, to suit the 
sober paces of my pony, it may be be- 
lieved I felt not the slightest inclina- 
tion to make him the subject of a 
practical joke. 

There was something, however, in 
the whole air of his figure, joined to 
the swelling of his features (heightened 
as they were by the addition ofa red 
worsted cravat, to a ludicrous resem- 
blance with those of an enraged turkey- 
cock), and the portentous crimson of 
a nose, whose carnation half the vine- 
yards in Europe had lent their juices 
to deepen, which led me to conclude 
him the victim ofa hoax, even before 
his excited feelings urged him to make 
a stranger its confidant. 

His usual gruff salutation was ab- 
ruptly followed by asking, whether T 
knew any thing of the Rev. Mr. X./ 
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I wish I could have answered in the 
negative; for if there be a case in 
which “ignorance is bliss,” it must be 
when it conceals from a benevolent 
mind the aberrations of a Christian 
pastor. The one in question—a rare 
exception, indeed, among a class un- 
rivalled in the world —was, I believe, 
hardly responsible for errors which, 
however disgraceful, seemed to have 
their source in eccentricity bordering 
on deranzement; though a_ strange 
mixture of occasional shrewdness and 
plausibility made it doubtful whether 
rogue or fool predominated in his 
composition. 

Further knowledge of him than ru- 
moured acts of irregularity, and open 
ones of carelessness and negligence 
afforded, seemed as unattainable as 
undesirable; for he lived the life ofa 
recluse, if not of an anchorite ; and be- 
tween dread of friendly admonition 
and suspicions arising from deep pe- 
cuniary embarrassment, admitted no 
visitors of any kind. 

My brief answer, disclaiming all 
knowledge, save by report, of this re- 
creant shepherd, emboldened the en- 
raged physician to vent his anger 
without reserve. ‘ Sir,” said he, “ the 
man must be either mad, or worse, to 
put (under cover of the cloth he dis- 
graces) such an afiront on one who has 
served his majesty! This morning 
early I received a very well-worded 
civil epistle, fit to be addressed to a 
medical officer of thirty years’ standing, 
requesting me to call, as soon as pos- 
sible, on the Rev. Mr. X., who was 
apprehended to be— though himself 
unaware of it——in a very dangerous 
way. The letter, purporting to be 
dictated by the anxiety of a near rela- 
tive, was signed ‘ John Maddox.’ ” 

‘“* When I got to the house, sir, 
through roads that took my horse [a 
giant, of course, like its master] nearly 
to the girths, I found nothing—though 
near ten o’clock in the day—but closed 
shutters and barred doors; and I be- 
gan to think death had been before- 
hand with the doctor, so impossible 
was it to awaken any mortal within. 
At length, after nearly knocking the 
door to pieces, it was half-opened by 
a bare-footed dawdle of a maid; who, 
on seeing a stranger, shut it hastily in 
my face again. As, however, she for- 
got to bolt it, I used the freedom of 
my profession, and followed her up 
stairs to the bed-room of my patient. 
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To my surprise I found the sick man 
sitting up, dressed —if dress it could 
be called, which, God knows, was 
neither clerical nor Christian ! — over 
the remains of a breakfast, whose slo- 
venliness was too bad even for an old 
campaigner like myself. 

“ He looked to the last degree an- 
noyed by my visit; and having heard, 
that among his other oddities he hated 
doctors, I resolved, if possible, to let 
the mention of his illness come from 
himself, and confine myself to safer 
topics of discourse. 

“ After some remarks on the weather 
and roads, during which he kept eye- 
ing me as a mouse in a trap might do 
a cat ready to pounce on it, I was 
obliged to come to the point, and 
ventured to ask, if he had lately heard 
of or seen Mr. John Maddox? At 
this unlucky question, he grew first 
pale and then red ; and when I added, 
in explanation, that I was here at that 
gentleman’s request, he started up in 
his chair, and asked me, with the face 
ofa rabid tyger, ‘ low I durst force a 
passage into his house to exercise my 
dirty vocation ?” 

“ Really, sir, this ineffable insolence 
to an army surgeon of my standing 
fairly struck me dumb! I could not 
answer for some moments, during 
which he completed the affront by per- 
sonal reflections more contemptible 
still. He said, if the girl at the door 
had been any thing but a born-idiot, 


she might have read the bum-bailiff 


in every line of my countenance, in 
spite of my tawdry tassels, and the 
silver skewers at my heels!!! I didn’t 
knock him down, sir! but I must, if I 
had not knocked over his tea equipage 
instead. There’s no reasoning with a 
madman, or fighting with a parson ; so, 
prescribing phlebotomy and a strait 
waistcoat, I rushed down stairs, and 
mounted my horse. The fellow him- 
self is below contempt; but if I get 
hold of that Mr. John Maddox ! lle 
can’t live far off, for his note was 
scarce dry when I received it.” 

“ Sir,” said I, with all the urbanity 
{ could possibly throw into my voice 
and manuer, at the same time pre- 
paring myself and my pony for such a 
start as might place me beyond reach 
of the inevitable explosion,—“ I be- 
lieve the only Mr. John Maddox with 
whom Mr. X. has any connexion is a 
banker of Liverpool, his chief, and, I 
have heard, not very accommodating 
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creditor. His signature to your letter 
must, I think, have been borrowed for 
the occasion; but it strikes me that 
the solution of the whole mystery will 
be found in its date,— this is the first 
of April!” 

I touched my hat, gave spurs to my 
pony, and having ventured, when a 
few yards in advance, to look round, 
saw the Patagonian doctor rise por 
tentously in his stirrups, and, waving 
the fatal letter in deadly defiance, gal- 
lop towards the abode of the very luck- 
less wag whom in my heart I suspected 
of the hoax! 

I was not likely to be interrupted in 
my journey by any subsequent way- 
side greetings; for I had now struck 
off the turnpike-road, my way lying 
across a wide and _ rarely-traversed 
moor. How beautiful is even a moor 
in the magic livery of spring, with its 
bright and fragrant profusion of golden 
furze-blossoms, “ unprofitable” surely 
neither to the eye nor nose ofthe passing 
traveller, and the source of wealth in- 
calculable to busy commonwealths of 
bees; its short elastic turf meet resting- 
place for the downy bosom of the 
thousand larks which rise, only half- 
startled, before the unwonted passen- 
ger, and float away out of sight in 
ether, like living streamers from that 
broad and verdant banner of triumph 
which spring is waving over a reno- 
vated world ! 

I was enjoying myself so thoroughly 
amid the hum of bees and the carol of 
larks, and those delightful notes of the 
wheeling plover, which to me have 
more of spring in them than the whole 
orchestra of nature besides, that I was 
almost sorry to descry, though, from 
the nature of the ground, still at a con- 
siderable distance, the tall farm-house 
to which I was bound, whose extent of 
buildings and goodly array of stacks 
seemed erected in mockery of the de- 
sert they skirted. They stood, however, 
on the confines of a perfect Goshen ; 
and few sites I have met with com- 
bined, in my opinion, more of the ad- 
vantages of wildness and cultivation ; 
for while moors, or rather wolds, swell- 
ing into respectable hills, stretched be- 
hind and on one side of the snug dwell- 
ing, it looked on t'e other with proud 
satisfaction over fields of the richest 
fertility; while it would have puzzled 
the rival arts ofagriculture and garden- 
ing to settle their respective titles to 

the Eden-like expanse in front. 
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It may be well, before approaching 
this enviable dwelling, to say a word 
of the cause to which my acquaintance 
with it was due. Among the very few 
college friends with whom I kept up 
an occasional correspondence, Sir John 
Stanley retained the strongest hold on 
my esteem and regard, both by the 
warmth and generosity of his attach- 
ment as a youth, and its unimpaired 
steadiness, amid the chilling influence 
of prosperity on his part and misfor- 
tune on mine, not to mention that per- 
sonal estrangement which few early 
friendships have stamina to survive. 

Sir John, one of the oldest baronets 
of England, with ancestry to dignify 
his wealth, and fortune to lend éclat to 
birth, and talents to reflect lustre on 
both, never forgot his old fellow-com- 
moner Francis M., in the humble ten- 
ant of Leverton Cottage. It was not his 
fault that we did not meet oftener ; 
when we did it was as those whose 
paths in life are different, but their 
goal the same. I can no better attest 
the genuineness of our friendship to 
the curious in such compacts than by 
saying, that I, situated as we relatively 
were, felt quite as much pleasure in 
asking him a favour as he did gratifica- 
tion in complying with the request ; 
yet, as this “ reciprocity” had hitherto 
(like the I[rishman’s) been chiefly on 
one side, I confess it was with secret 
satisfaction I found it at length in my 
power to requite the cheerful courtesies 
of a life-time with an act of humanity 
to an only son. 

A brief and hurried epistle from Sir 
John, then holding a situation of high 
diplomatic responsibility at a neigh- 
bouring court, first imparted to me an 
accident (of the extent of which he 
was, however, himself only imperfectly 
informed) which had befallen his son, 
while hunting in the adjoining county 
to ours, over those very wolds on whose 
picturesque appearance I have so feel- 
ingly expatiated. All the anxious 
father knew (which I of course imme- 
diately verified by inquiries nearer 
home) was, that Mordaunt had been 
thrown from his horse, and carried to a 
farm-house in a state of insensibility, 
from which he was now slowly but 
providentially recovering. The father 
felt it superfluous to say more. That 
the accident had happened within ten 
miles of me seemed in his eyes its chief 
alleviation; and it were an insult to 
the reader to say, that J fulfilled to my 
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utmost the legitimate expectations of 
an absent parent. 

During the first critical period of a 
six weeks’ confinement, [ slept more 
than one night at Dale Farm, sharing 
with its kind inmates the harrowing 
anxieties attendant on injuries imper- 
fectly understood, and reason partially 
obscured. When by degrees I could 
venture to let days elapse between my 
visits, it was delightful to mark the 
gradual relumining of the eye, and hour- 
ly advance towards consciousness and 
memory, which compensated for weeks 
of agonising suspense; and when at 
length the gallant heir and hope ofa 
noble house first asked, as awakened 
from a painful dream, ‘* Does my father 
know all about me?” tears were my 
only answer. 

They flowed not for one sufferer 
alone ; for that parent, whom duty to 
his country could scarcely have kept 
at such a time from his son’s bed-side, 
was a prisoner from illness, the effect 
of anxiety ; and it had been my painful, 
though humane task, to alleviate by 
hopes, far beyond those the case war- 
ranted, the pangs of his involuntary 
absence. “ He does not know half 
about you, dear Mordaunt,” thought I 
to myself; “ what a pang has his kind 
heart been spared !” 

The favourable accounts I was now 
enabled, without deception, to convey 
to Sir John, reconciled him, however 
unwillingly, not to risk by a rash 
journey, during inclement weather, his 
own precarious recovery; and some 
time had elapsed (owing to the same 
cause) since I had last visited Dale 
Farm. But the newspapers having 
announced Sir John’s intended return 
to England, I had resolved to ride over 
and prepare Mordaunt for the meeting, 
even before | was confirmed in my 
intention by a letter from his father, 
hinting that in the advanced state of 
his convalescence further residence at 
the farm must surely be an unnecessary 
tax on the hospitality of its inmates. 

I was myself rather of the same 
opinion, and began to wonder whether 
I had ever, in any of my earlier bulle- 
tins, mentioned, among the attendant’s 
on the invalid, the farmer's pretty 
daughter Lucy, whose deep sympathy, 
unwearied attention, and intelligent 
efforts to rouse and amuse the sufferer, 
had often excited my admiration ; with- 
out, however, in the least waking a 
suspicion of any other motives than 
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those of humanity. When I was Lucy’s 
fellow-watcher by the mute, uncon- 
scious invalid, his lack-lustre eye would 
have rested with equal indifference on 
the Medicean Venus; but latterly it 
had been otherwise, and I half recol- 
lected the farmer’s wife saying, with 
pardonable maternal exultation, “ Our 
Lucy’s the best doctor of them all ;” 
and the blush, whether of modesty or 
consciousness, which the remark called 
forth. 

It was not without anxiety that I 
turned all these circumstances over in 
my mind, when I first came in sight 
to-day of the smoke of Dale Farm. 
Mordaunt, though all a fond parent 
could wish, and (as I had heard rather 
than seen) a lad of equal spirit and 
promise, was only nineteen; and to 
the lover of that age disparity of rank 
seldom presents a formidable barrier. 
Gratitude, besides, is a terrible auxi- 
liary to youthful passion ; and a sick 
nurse of eighteen a perfect walking 
epitome of the Loves and Graces. In 
short,—for I have, like other recluses, 
a knack of exaggerating possible evils, 
—TI had prepared myself for a scene of 
boyish folly, and still more distressing 
girlish entanglement —for paternal se- 
verity, doubly painful at such a time— 
and all the et ceteras which attend the 
denouement of a romance, except what 
pride, prudence, and common sense, 
alike forbade,—the marriage of the 
parties. 

Amid these unpleasant cogitations, 
I rode up to the farm; and fastening 
Dumple to the well-known latch of the 
garden-gate, had no sooner entered its 
precincts, than I observed Lucy walk- 
ing with a pensive step, very different 
from her usual tripping airiness of gait, 
along the rose hedge at the bottom. 
She at first attempted to hide herself 
among some gooseberry bushes; but 
the effort proving vain, she stood, 
instead of meeting me w.th her usual 
frank cordiality, pulling the roses to 
pieces with a most ominous confusion, 
—so ominous, that [ could. hardly 
muster spirits to rally her on what I 
concluded could have but one cause. 

“ Miss Lucy,” said I, ina tone which, 
though meant to be gay, was, [am sure, 
very cross —‘‘ have you nothing to say 
of your patient to-day? Is he in all 
respects as well as his friends could 
wish ?” 

“ Very well, I believe, sir,” answered 
Lucy, fidgetting in a manner quite 
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calculated to confirm my suspicions ; 
“though I don’t know —I forgot to 
ask to-day.” And she blushed as no 
woman ever blushed for nothing. 

“ Don’t know! forgot to ask!” 
muttered I to myself—“ little cunning 
gipsy!” and much of my sympathy for 
her hopeless passion oozed out at my 
fingers’ ends as she spoke. “ Send 
Mr. Mordaunt here, child,” said I, 
rather cavalierly ; ‘I have a letter to 
shew him from his father, and should 
be serry to disturb the family.” 

She hung back in evident reluctance, 
inspired, I concluded, by the mention 
of Sir John. ‘ Have Mr. Mordaunt 
and you quarrelled?” said I, rather 
tauntingly. 

“ I don’t know—I hope not,” fal- 
tered Lucy, getting every moment more 
uncomfortable ; and at length, rushing 
upon Scylla to avoid Charybdis, making 
her escape into the house. 

No Mordaunt appearing after an 
interval of some minutes, I followed 
her; and avoiding the parlour, where 
the family I suspected were at dinner, 
made my way at once to the young 
man's bed-room. He was sitting with 
his head on his hands at the open 
lattice, with looks the counterpart of 
poor Lucy’s, and so full of melancholy, 
that all my sympathy returned, and I 
could have found in my heart to play 
the fool in my old age by comforting 
him. 

He started up at my entrance, and 
endeavouring to shake off his dejection, 
received me with a cordial welcome. 
“Why, Mordaunt, my boy, you look 
wonderfully recruited,” said [, affect- 
ing unconcern. I'm glad to see it, for 
I have a letter from your father, who is 
on his way home, and thinks you have 
been quite long enough a burden on the 
good folks here.” 

“ 1’m sure I think so too,” sighed 
the young convalescent. ‘* It would 
have been well for me, perhaps, if I 
had been moved before I recovered 
my senses, only to lose them again !”” 

** Not irrecoverably lost, my dear 
young friend, I hope,” said I, sooth- 
ingly —“ time and your own good 
sense si 

‘“‘ Nay,” interrupted the young man, 
faintly laughing, “I shall owe my cure 
to something much more speedy and 
efficacious than either. I’m not the first 
April fool that has been made so by a 
woman !” 

“ Make a fool of you, Mordaunt !” 
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echoed I; “ you really greatly relieve 
me. I thought you were much more 
likely to have made one of her, poor 
thing! Or, to speak more truly, I 
feared you were both in for it; anda 
more hopeless scrape could not be 
well imagined.” 

“Tis rather heroic of me to make 
a fool of myself over again, even to 
you,” continued he; “ but I think, 
when once I’ve made my confession, 
the hoax will sit lighter on my stomach. 
Come into the garden, and [ll tell 
you all about it. You must promise 
not to laugh, though; I assure you it’s 
no laughing matter yet with me.” 

I followed with all the feeling of 
relief of one, who, having provided an 
extra pocket-handkerchief for a tragedy, 
sees a comedy substituted in his play- 
bill. On passing the farmer’s parlour, 
a strange voice, whose tones of frank 
good-humoured merriment seemed to 
grate on my companion’s ear, partly 
explained his own absence from the 
social meal, and Lucy’s secession 
among the roses; and I gladly recog- 
nised that of a young man of the 
neighbourhood, whom in my earlier 
visits to the farm I recollected as an 
almost daily guest, but who of late, 
from some cause or other, I did not 
remember to have met there. When 
we got to the garden, I made directly 
for an old-fashioned arbour it con- 
tained ; but Mordaunt, exclaiming, 
“No, no! I can’t tell you there,” 
dragged me away in quest of a seat 
elsewhere, and told me the following 
tragi-comical history. 

“* You remember as well as I, and 
much further back than my shattered 
memory can carry me, the tender at- 
tentions and unwearied kindness of 
poor Lucy. I only know that, let my 
eyes open when they would, day or 
night, for weeks when I noticed little 
else, they were sure to rest upon Lucy, 
searching anxiously for expression in 
their vacant gaze, or bending her ear 
in unwearied attempts to catch words, 
equally deficient, I have since been 
told, in articulation and meaning. It 
would have ill become a man appa- 
rently on his death-bed to be a cox- 
comb—I hope I am none anywhere— 
but, as I am upon honour, I will con- 
fess that the thought, ‘ Lucy surely loves 
me,’ came into my mind, long before 
I had any idea of being in love with 
her. 


* Thanks to my father’s aristocratic 
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prejudices, and the principles he gave 
me to support them, I neither dreamt 
of avowed or clandestine love for a 
pretty peasant. I felt, however, from 
the first, a great deal of gratitude, 
which soon softened into pity for her 
supposed partiality ; for Lucy, you will 
observe, was almost during my whole 
illness in a state of pensiveness and 
occasional dejection, which was like all 
the symptoms [ had read of an inci- 
pient attachment. 

*« For some time after I became my- 
self again, my chief—indeed only — 
occupation was watching the progress 
of those symptoms with an eagerness 
which pity or curiosity alone would 
hardly have dictated. As I grew con- 
valescent, Lucy’s attentions necessarily 
changed their character; and, from 
being my willing and constant nurse, 
she rather avoided than courted my 
presence—and even shewed reluctance 
to read or sing to me, as she had been 
used to do in the earlier stages of my 
recovery. These indications I had been 
led to look upon as infallible; and it 
was the uneasiness I felt under the pri- 
vation of her society, which first taught 
me how neatly ‘ pity was akin to 
love.’ Still, if any one had spoken of 
Lucy as one who could be any thing to 
me but a kind and careful attendant, 
the blood of the Stanleys would have 
mounted to my cheek in indignant dis- 
avowal. 

*““Once or twice during the next 
few weeks Lucy resumed her efforts 
to beguile my weary hours, and con- 
tribute to my amusement ; but it was 
generally with the trace of recent tears 
on her cheek, and with a mind so 
evidently pre-occupied, that I lost all 
pleasure in the attempt, from the pain 
its constrained performance inflicted. 
The constraint was quite mutual. I 
had by no means made up my mind 
to speak to her on the only subject 
which I believed could interest her, 
and I had no heart to converse on 
indifferent topics ;—so we went on, 
till, from one thing to another, I had 
fairly worked myself up to being a 
good deal in love with Lucy, though 
still without owning it to myself, far 
less to her. 

“‘T had a long struggle as to the 
best means of imparting to the poor 
girl my conviction that, for both our 
sakes, the attachment must be sup- 
pressed ; and that, with my father’s 
ways of thinking, she might as well 
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hope to marry the heir-apparent of 
Great Britain. But there was always 
in her behaviour, when I saw her, 
(which was now more frequently, as I 
could join the family at meals,) a cer- 
tain blushing consciousness, and timid 
retiring geutleness, which disarmed my 
resolution; and—for I will conceal 
nothing —I latterly sometimes ven- 
tured actually to let thoughts of private 
marriage, and braving parental dis- 
pleasure, flit across my not yet settled 
brain. All these visions, you must ob- 
serve, were chiefly founded on Lucy’s 
silent and hopeless attachment, far more 
than on any incurable penchant of my 
own, else [ should not be telling you 
all this with more of shame than sorrow 
for the result. 

* Well! after tossing great part of 
last night in feverish agitation, occa- 
sioned by the newspaper report of my 
father’s return, and the necessity it 
involved of saying or doing something 
decisive, I rose some hours earlier 
than usual, and stealing down stairs 
unobserved by any one, paced anxi- 
ously to and fro under a row of old 
elms at the back of the garden-hedge. 

“Tam not very strong yet, and was 
soon glad to sit down on a mossy 
stump right behind the arbour you 
wanted to go into just now. Into 
this arbour, as I could see by peeping 
through the hedge, came Lucy and her 
mother in earnest talk ; and, really, at 
a time when so much depended on my 
obtaining an exact idea of the poor girl's 
sentiments, I could not so far play the 
fool or the hero as to get up and go 
away. 

“* So I sat still, and heard—really, 
Mr. Francis, my cheeks glow yet when 
I repeat it—Lucy, my Lucy, for whom 
I was about to give up every thing, 
in answer to her mother’s abrupt ex- 
clamation of ‘ Thank goodness, Mr. 
Stanley will be going away at last!’ 
softly whisper, ‘’m sure, mother, [ 
should not want him away, if it were 
not for poor Richard—it frets him so 
to have him here !’ 

“T tried to persuade myself this 
was an unsuccessful, though jealous 
rival; but the ‘poor Richard’ was 
uttered in a quite different tone from 
the many ‘ poor Mr. Mordaunts’ which 
my illness had extorted; and I began 
to suspect why Lucy had of late been 
so remiss in her attentions, and so 
chary of her society. 
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“The conversation continued : ‘ Dick 
made himself a great fool in the busi- 
ness, child,’ said the honest matron: 
‘did he think you such a one as to 
set your fancy on a baronnight’s son? 
and a raw puny boy, too—no more to 
be compared to Dick Marshall than 
this willow-twig to an oak-tree !’ 
‘No, sure, mother,’ replied the gentle 
Lucy —‘ no more he is; but he can’t 
help being puny, you know, after such 
an accident, and he’s very good-natured 
—and, in spite of all the vexation and 
trouble he’s cost me, I shall never re- 
pent that I nursed him through that 
terrible illness. But, mother, we won’t 
talk of him any more, poor young gen- 
tleman!—I’d rather talk of Richard. 
When is he coming back again ?” 

“¢ This very afternoon, and he 
swears he’ll have the day fixed before 
he leaves the house ; and your feyther’s 
agreeable ; and if you’re so too, we'll 
say Monday se’ennight. We've much 
need of a bit of pleasure after all the 
sad moping work we have had; and 
we'll have such a wedding as shall 
make the country ring. Lave you 
finished your wedding-gown that you 
put by to nurse the sick gentleman ?” 

“© ¢ Yes, mother,’ whispered Lucy, 
very gently: ‘ I did not like to have 
it about down stairs, when folks might 
be going out and in; so I worked at 
it quietly up in Mr. Mordaunt’s room, 
who, poor fellow ! was none the wiser ; 
for indeed his eyes were shut most of 
the time.’ 

“Here was about the climax, or 
rather anti-climax, of my ludicrous 
love affair! Lucy had availed herself 
of my privileged chamber to work at 
her wedding-gown; and longed, as 
keenly as her gentle nature would 
permit, for my departure, to give her 
an opportunity of wearing it! I’m 
pretty much like the man who fell the 
other day out of a two pair of stairs 
window : I don’t very well know yet 
whether I’m dead or alive, or how to 
feel on the occasion.” 

“ Thankful to Providence for a very 
happy escape, Mordaunt,” said I; 
“and no worse than half the world, 
who are April fools like yourself to-day. 
Clear up your brow, keep your own 
counsel, get your father to portion the 
bride, and dance at the wedding; and 
whenever you are tempted to do any 
mighty foolish thing, think of Dale 
Farm and the first of April !” 





GALLERY OF LITERARY CHARACTERS, [ April, 
No. XXXV. 
THE TIGER. 


Ox ty two and sixpence!— Ladies and Gentlemen, walk in !-— Here is the 
great Tiger of Saugur and Upper Canada! !—Only two-and-sixpence ! 

To descend to sermo pedestris—the opposite print is a fac-simile of the 
outward man of Wull (Anglice William) Dunlop, M.D., author, among fifty 
greater and lesser productions, of the Letters of a Backwoodsman, published last 
year by Murray, and reviewed, con amore, by Billy Maginn apud nos, and by 
John Wilson apud Magam. 

“ The Tiger,” —so called from his clearing two or three islands in the Ganges 
of a certain ferocious animal,—is by birth one of the Greenock folk, and now 
rising forty ;—he received his education, ~-literary, medical, and convivial,— 
in Glasgow ;—and served from 1812 to 1822, partly in the peninsula (where he 
is understood to have occasionally exchanged the scalpel for the bagnet), partly 
in North America, and partly in India. While in the East, he amused him- 
self with the innocent diversions of tiger-murder, &c., above alluded to; and, 
moreover, ed:ting a Tory paper, in opposition to that poor animal, James Silk 
Buckingham, who, in the catalogue of his victims, can claim no higher rank than 
that of a cat. 

Hodson’s pale ale, iced punch, &c.— in short the Liver,— induced the 
doctor to revisit this island in 1822, and he established himself professionally 
in Edinburgh; where, in the elegant society of Professors Cheape and Bell, 
Messrs. Peter Robertson, Sam Anderson, Mandarin Menzies, \c. &c., he con- 
firmed his constitutional principles, and by copious exhibitions of hot horn, 
repaired the ravages which patriotic exertions in distant climes had been able 
to make even upon the most adamantine of physical fabrics. Had he remained, 
there is no doubt he would by this time have reached the eminence of a second 
Gregory ; but certain love passages of the most romantic interest interfered, and 
in 1825 Dunlop shook from his shoes the dust of Modern Athens, and made his 
first appearance at the Pig and Whistle. 

Wull strenuously assisted John Galt in the formation of the Canada Com- 
pany in 1826; and in the following year, after being entertained by a dis- 
tinguished party at a farewell dinner, in the Blue Posts, Cork Street, he departed 
along with the genial author of Lawrie Todd for the opening paradise of Ontario. 
There, or thereabouts, he has ever since sojourned ; and his “ Backwoodsman ” 
may spare us the trouble of any detail either as to the bears he has slain, or the 
cocktail, flip, gin-sling, and other antifogmaticks, he has swallowed. As Com- 
missioner of the C. C. C., established for the express purpose of increasing the 
population of a virgin soil, it is, we believe, universally conceded that his ener- 
gies have been all along employed on the most liberal scale, and with persevering 
steadiness. 

This remarkable biped, who is now in London for a few weeks, to worry 
Goderich and Howick about some beastly proceedings of our degraded govern- 
ment, stands six feet three inches—and measures two feet eight across the 
shoulders : in the graphic language of Rimini Unt — 


‘‘ Lightsomely drops in his lordly back ;” 


the calf is just twenty inches in circumference—ex pede Herculem; the paw 
would have startled Ali Pacha; the fur is of the genuine Caledonian redness 
and roughness; and the hide, from long exposure to Eurus and Boreas, has 
acquired such a firmness of texture, that he shaves with a brickbat. As he sails 
again for Galtopolis in the course of a few weeks, we earnestly recommend to 
Lord Egremont the propriety of placing the next cargo of “ respectable female 
emigrants, from Sussex,” under his protection. 

Farewell, noble savage, wild as thy woods! When shall we again revel in 
the rich luxuriance of thy anecdotes — or shake under the Titanic bray of thy 
laughter? Sooner, perhaps, than thou expectest—for verily! in the day of the 
dispersion, we mean to beat thy jungle. “ Deus dabit vela/”’ Though Toryism 
were expelled from all the rest of the globe, it would find shelter in the log- 
house of Dunlop. Vivat Victoria! 
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TIE SEVEN BEFORE TUEBES. 
Diamatis Persone. 


ETEOcLes. 
ISMENE. 
ANTIGONE. 
Herald, 
Messenger. 
Chorus of Virgins. 
Thebans. 


Vhe Scene is laid in the Citadel of Thebes. 


Ersocites. ASSEMBLY OF THE THEBANS. 


Ete. Ye citizens of Cadmus! it behoves 
The man, who rules the vessel of a state, 
To use such words as to her welfare tend, 
Watching with steady helm, nor suffering sleep 
To weigh his eyelids down —a thankless task ; 
For should the voyage be prosperous, save the Gods, 
Who gain the praise ! but if (which Heaven avert !) 
Ill-fortune light on us, Eteocles 
Will then, the theme of many an idle song, 
To scoffs and groans be proverb’d through your streets. 
Drive off such fate, Preserver Jove! be thou 
The tutelary God of the Cadmeans, 
Proving thy title well bestowed. Nor less, 
As duty bids, my friends, do each of you, 
Whether your spring puts forth the bud of youth, 
Or shews of years the full-blown flower, 
The sap and vigour of the frame, defend, 
Fach as becomes the season of his life, 
The altars of these deities, that they 
May never be profaned by foreign foes ; 
And next, your children dear, and this our land, 
Mother and nurse of all, on whom devolved 
The cares and burden of your boyish days — 
Whose sacred earth received your tottering feet, 
As lightly fell the step — who on her sons, 
And men of might, now calls in this her need. 
Thus far on us propitious Heaven has smiled, 
And day by day, through this protracted siege, 
Has blest, and all in all shall bless, our arms. 
And now, so says the seer, of augurs lord, 
(Who by his listening mind alone, and art 
Infallible, the language of the birds 
Oracular has learnt), a numerous band 
Prepare to sally forth, in night-attack, 
From the Achean camp. Then let them come! 
Haste ye to man the ramparts ; fill the walls 
And parapets of the towers with all your force ; 
Strengthen the outer gates, and shew yourselves 
Freely, undaunted by the assailing throng — 
God fights for us; the victory who can doubt ? 
Meantime, to watch the movements of the foe, 
And scan their strength, my messengers are gone : 
I trust they will not dally on the way, 
Nor unadvised we slumber on our posts. 
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Messencer. Ereoc es. 
Mess. I come, Eteocles! great King of Thebes ! 
With certain tidings from the leaguered host ; 
Myself eye-witness of its bold designs. 
The Seven, their warlike chiefs, have sacrificed 
Upon a sable shield an ox, and joined, 
Dipped in its gore, their hands in solemn rite. 
I heard them by Bellona, and by Mars, 
And, carnage-loving power, by Terror swear, 
From its firm base to hurl this city’s walls 
In one assault, or perish in the attack, 
Shedding their blood like dew upon the dust : 
I saw them crown, in sad memorial 
Of their abandoned sons and distant sires, 
Fach holding some fond pledge of his loved home — 
Adrastus’ car, whilst many a bitter tear 
Streamed from their eyes, though not a sigh betrayed 
One face of pity; all the rather shewed 
The stern and savage fierceness of the souls 
Of lions glaring on their foes defiance. 
I lingered not, nor brooked the sight delay, 
But left them in the act of casting lots, 
Thus to decide what gate each chief should storm. 
Haste, then! the choicest of your troops move down 
To guard the outlets of the gates .. Even now 
The Argives are at hand, with all their force. 
Lo! as I speak I see the dust arise, 
And hear the neighing of the fiery steeds; 
The champing of the bits, as the foam drops 
From their broad nostrils, whitening all the plain. 
That onward-sweeping host is like a wave, 
Which comes to overwhelm, and ere it burst 
On our devoted city, like a skilled 
And prudent pilot, look that all’s prepared 
To meet the shock. Watch here our safety thus ; 
My sleepless eyes will guard you from without. 

Ete. Jove! Earth! and guardian deities of this place ! 
And Fury ! thou, avenger great and dread, 
Charged with a father’s curse! I call you hear! 
Let not this city founder as in shipwreck, 
The language of my sires be lost and mixed 
With barbarous tongues; but save our household shrines : 
Oh! save the land of Cadmus from the yoke 
Of foreign foes — this city of the free 
From bondage! Aid us! Thus I pray for all : 
A prosperous state in honour holds the Gods. 


CHORUS. 


I wail for thee, and for thy coming woes, 
Thy great and terrible calamity, 
Proud city of my fathers! See! ah, see! 

Already have forsook their camp our foes, 

And many a horseman pricks before the van : 

And lo, the dust — the dust! on air-borne wing, 
A true though voiceless messenger, to bring 
Sure tidings of the approaching hurricane. 
And hark! the iron tramp of war, 
Ground-shaking, slumber drives afar ; 
It swells — it roars — it thunders on, 
Like a cataract plunging down 
From some vast precipice. 
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Hear, O ye Gods ! and turn aside 
The fury of that onward tide, 
The stream of miseries. 
Shields flashing like a torrent’s foam, 











They come! they come! the Argives come! 


Ye powers above, defend ! 
What deity our vows will hear? 
Save ! — if your temples still are dear. 
At which shall we now bend ? 
Whom shall I pray? What images 
First clasp in the despair 
To which my spirit yields ? 
Hear ye, or not, the clash of shields ? 
This is the time for prayer, 
For robes and chaplets to appease 



































The wrath of Heaven. Near! near — more near ! 


And nearer still! that sound of fear 
Is not of one, but many a spear. 
God of the helm of gold ! 
On thee I call — behold 

















The towers you loved and made your own — 


Blest guardians of my parent land ! 
And will you spurn a suppliant’s moan ? 
And sues in vain this helpless band 

Of maidens, in whose eyes you see 
The dread of coming slavery ? 


It raves — it raves 
With all its waves ! 
Anear — afar — 
The tide of war 
Sweeps chafing on. Sire! Jove, arise! 
Drive back —oh, drive our enemies! 
Your sacred ground 
Is circled round 
With fierce alarms 
Of hostile arms ; 
Appear! appear, without delaying ! 
Listen to the charger’s neighing ; 
They champ the bit, and shake the rein, 

Their nostrils breathe devouring flame. 
Again that sound — and yet again, 

Chills my heart, and shakes my frame. 

And lo! the flower of all the host, 
Seven, the foremost and the best, 

With arms of proof, and glittering crest, 

Each at his gate’s allotted post. 
Daughter of Jove ! save in thy might 
Pallas, glorying in the fight ! 

And at our bidding hasten, thou, 
Whose earth-shaking mace doth make 
Spirits sink, and hearts to quake. 

Succour, Mars! thy people now ; 
Venus! if with prayer and praise 

Rightly we approach thy shrine, 
Think that we are of thy race — 

Theban princes of thy line. 

Pheebus too, Lycean king ! 
Drive thou off the wolves, and shew 
Thyself a wolf against the foe ; 

Nor with thee forget to bring 

Dian chaste, who loves the free. 
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Iiuntiess! bend for us thy bow ; 
And let sovereign Juno be 
Of thy glorious company. 
Haste! in pity, speed along! 
We are weak, and you are strong ; 
Ilaste! set us from horrors free, 
Worse than death or slavery ! 


STROPHE I. 


Hark, how the chariots roll along ! 

Harsh-grating on its axles strong, 
Rings loud the nave of every wheel. 

And lo! the tempest-shaken air 

Is all on fire with the red glare, 

The lightning of a thousand points of steel. 
They come! they come! the Argives come! 
Ah, when and what will be our doom ? 

ANTISTROPHE I. 

On the parapets of the towers 
The stones are driving past in showers, 

To crush us with their hurtling hail. 
Ilark how the brass-bound bucklers crash ! 
And lo! the shiclds their terrors flash — 

Help, Onca! where the leaguering hosts assail. 
Confound them at the battle’s close —- 
Defend our gates—- destroy our foes! 


STROPHE II. 


Hear, all ye Gods! the prayer, the wail 
Of helpless virgins, chaste and young ; 
Betray us not into the hands 
Of those who come from stranger-lands, 
And speak a barbarous tongue : 
If piety and right avail, 
Hail! hail! all hail! 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Hear, all ye Gods! a virgin’s wail ; 
Come, save us ere it be too late! 
With friendly guardianship divine, 
Each encircler of his shrine, 
O come, and save our state! 
If piety and right avail, 
Hail! hail! all hail! 


Ereoctes. Cuoruvs. 


Ete. Race not to be endured ! and is it thus 
You think to save the city? Answer! say, 
If kneeling at these shrines, and wails, and tears, 
Can drive the assailants from our gates, or breathe 
Courage into the hearts of the besieged ? 
Thou sex! aversion of the wise, in good 
Or evil fortune may I ever shun 
Thy converse —all endangering, when in power, 
By pride and insolence ; in times of gloom 
A greater mischief still, confounding then 
With craven fear: as now, with tottering steps, 
And flying to and fro, not knowing where, 
You panic-strike my men, and make ourselves 
Our greatest foes, abetting those without, 
Till all things smile on them. This comes of thee, 
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Woman ! of fellowship with thee! .. Now hear! 
Mark my decree, which if or old or young, 
Or man or woman, dare to violate, 
They shall be judged by ballot, — stoned to death. 
Arms and the Forum, these by right are ours — 
No female province. Hence, then! go within, 
Where you can spread no mischief. Do you hear? 
Or hear you not? or are my words but breath ? 
Cho. Dear son of (Edipus! I was seized with dread 
At the strange rumbling of the chariot wheels, 
And the harsh grating sounds their axles made, 
As they rolled on in thunder : nor the less 
Did the continual champing of the bits 
In the fire-breathing chargers’ mouths affright me . . 
Ete. Well — does the sailor in a stormy sea 
Forsake the helm, and, flying to the prow, 
Thus save his labouring bark from the wild surge ? 
Cho. .. Which when I heard, confiding in the Gods, 
I ran to clasp their ancient images ; 
And in my way a rattling at the gates 
Drove hard, like arrowy sleet. Fear lifted up 
My soul in prayer—I cried aloud for help. 
Ete. Pray that our towers be proof against the shock : 
Ward off the lance. 
Cho. Cannot the Gods do this ? 
Ete. ’Tis said, “‘ the Gods forsake a falling city.” 
Cho. Oh, never whilst I breathe the breath of life, 
May the blest train of Gods desert our walls! 
Let me not see my fellow-citizens 
Running in panic through our streets, their homes 
Girt with devouring flames ! 
Ete. Will this defend ? 
Ill-counselling woman ! talk not of the Gods — 
A confidence in him, who reigns, begets 
Security. Thou know’st the word. 
Cho. Obedience 
Is justly due, and not without reward. 
But greater is our duty to the Gods, 
Whose power can chase away the clouds of evil 
That rise in shadows dark before our eyes, 
Threatening destruction. 
Ete. To appease the Gods 
By sacrifice in danger’s hour is mine: 
You silence best becomes, and household cares. 
Cho. Thanks be to Heaven! the city where we dweil 
Is unsubdued, and many a tower keeps back 
The foe. Why blame, then, or forbid my vows ? 
Ete. I blame them not. Honour the Deities, 
But pray in silence; in our warriors trust, 
Nor daunt their courage by your foolish fears. 
Cho. Koused from my slumbers by the din of arms, 
I rushed betimes to the Acropolis. 
Ete. If then so early moved, should you behold, 
Or hear of dead or wounded, spare your shrieks ; 
The God of Slaughter gluts his thirst for blood 
The most in panics. 
Cho. Even now I hear 
The snorting of the horses. 
Ete. Hearing, seem 
As though you heard it not? 
Cho. The city groans, 
Breakered on every side. 
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Ete. Leave that to me. 

Cho. Hist! hark! the roar increases at the gates! 

Ete. Be still, and Thebes will not perceive it. 

Cho. Gods! 

Betray not ye these ramparts! 

Ete. Shuts your lips 
No dread of that I menaced ? 

Cho. Guardian powers ! 

Oh, doom us not to slavery ! 

Ete. You would enslave 
Yourselves — the city — me! 

Cho. Thou King of Gods ! 
Turn on our foes thy bolt ! 

Ete. All mighty Jove! 

Why didst thou curse us with this sex ? 

Cho. To prove 
As wretched as your own, if taken Thebes. 

Ete. Wail you again, and clasp the images ? 

Cho. Fear 
Distracts my mind ; I say I know not what. 

Ete. To end, grant that I ask — an easy boon. 

Cho. Say! speak, and I will quickly answer. 

Ete. Wretch ! 

Silence your fears, nor panic-strike my friends! 

Cho. Calm thee, my spirit! I will bear my fate 
In common with yourselves, as best I can. 

Ete. At last there’s reason in your words, and you. 
Change this desponding tone, and call the Gods, 
And in a different strain, to aid our cause ; 

But quit your shrines, and, listening to my voice, 
Hymn them a festive pean to the sound 

Of sacred instruments, as best becomes 

The maids of Hellas and the rites of Greece. 

A strain may rouse my troops to warlike deeds, 
Breathe courage in their souls, and put to flight 
All terror of the foe. And here I make 

A solemn vow to you, my country’s Gods ! 
Whose care it is to watch o’er Thebes, and guard 
These ramparts, and the Forum, and the fount 

Of Dirce — for I speak not of Ismenus — 

That should kind Fortune smile upon our cause, 
Our arms be prosperous, and the city saved, 
That I will offer on your reeking shrines 

The blood of bulls, and of the fleecy tribe, 

And the proud spoils of many an Argive slain, 
As trophies in your holy temples raise. 

This be your vow, nor with weak prayers and tears 
Weary the Gods in vain . . Follow my counsel, 
Or fate hangs o’er your heads! Six leaders I 
Will choose for your defenders at six gates, 

The seventh myself will guard ; and thus shall we 
Be armed at every point. Sure messengers, 

And Rumour—courier swift, whose voice becomes, 
As dangers thicken, louder and more loud — 
Will give due note of warning, ere the foe 

Calls me to mingle where the battle burns. 


CHoRUS.—STROPHE I. 
My spirit yields — yet still the same 
Js lulled not to repose, nor sleeps : 


Like ashes, words may hide, not quench the flame. 
And thus my soul her vigil keeps ; 















Harrows my soul ! 













Or if awhile she slumber, ’tis to wake 


As does a dove, 
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With fondest love, 


Who nestles o’er her tender brood, 
Dreading the ambush of some rustling snake. 
Thus do I watch the restless multitude, 
Coil after coil on every side, 
On swelling in their crested pride— 
A world of foes .. ah! where shall we retreat? 
What shelter find ? 
Sharp stones pour down their hail upon our towers. 
Drive off this gathering tempest, heavenly powers ! 





In arrowy sleet 


If you would lasting glory have, 


Listen — remain — and save! 


Are purer far 
Than any are 


That earth-encircling Neptune flings 
From his exhaustless urn, or Tethys’ daughters ? 
Will you resign the nectar of our springs, 
And shall they be no longer ours ? 
On the besiegers of our towers 
Pour mutual strife, and Panic’s foul alarms, 
And Rout, that casts away her arms. 
Ye guardian deities! if praise or prayer, 
This city or its people be your care ; 
If you would lasting glory have, 
Listen — remain — and save! 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


Will you exchange for other lands 
This fertile soil, this ample plain, 
And yield into the leaguering stranger’s hands 
Our fields, that wave with golden grain? 
And Dirce’s chrystal-flowing fount — whose waters 


STROPHE II. 


And is it just — is it the will of Heaven, 
That this time-honoured city, famed in story, 
This city fair and free, 
By fire and sword should perish utterly — 
Be to the stranger — to the Achean given? 
And have her proud neck bowed 
To slavery’s yoke? For ever lose her glory ? 
I see her maids and matrons, a sad crowd, 
Haled by loose streaming locks, and wailing loud ; 
Their garments torn — like horses driven — 
To the exulting victor’s chariot bound. 
And must our streets be made a solitude ? 
The gloom of death — one ruin Thebes o’ercloud, 
With a funereal shroud ? 
Hark ! what a piercing sound 
Whence come the groans I hear? 
Or were they prophet-echoes of my fear? 


ANTISTROPHE II. 


Alas! for thee, O virgin! (like a flower 
Torn from the bleeding stem by a rude hand), 
Exchanging the delight, 
The promise of a joyous nuptial night — 
A lover’s arms — for a rude tyrant’s power ; 
And forced from thy sweet home, 
On a long journey to a foreign land. 
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Ah, happier any death than such a doom! 
The sleep of death within the tomb 
Better for thee than such an hour. 
For if our bulwarks fall, worse may be done — 
More dreadful things — horrors without a name ! 
Some drive a string of captives struggling on — 
And there a murder’s done ; 
One wraps the streets in flame — 
Wide roll dark clouds of smoke through all the city, 
Whilst carnage-breathing Mars enfrenzied stifles pity 


STROPHE III. 


What dismal shouts are those ? 
What thunder shakes the towers, that close 
Our city round — from engines of the foes ? 
Man spears or cuts down man — the dead and dying 
Heaped together lie. 
Torn from the breast, and dashed into the street, 
The infant mingles its weak choking cry 
With the wild shrieks of women .... flying.... 
Plunderers, plunderers meet. 
Each empty-handed comrade calls his brother, 
To seize by force his portion of the spoil, 
Which, from the spoiler wrenched, scarce pays his toil, 
Or so he deems insatiate. One outvies 
In his dark deeds of guilt and shame another — 
What words can paint these spectres as they rise ? 


ANTISTROPHE III. 


The gifts that nature pours 
Profusely from her varied stores, 
Are trodden under foot before our doors, 
Or thrown into our streets with reckless waste ; 
Awakening many a tear 
In her, whose provident mind sees gone for ever 
Her precious stores, amassed from year to year : 
Earth’s fruits — promiscuous spoil — are cast 
Into the passing river, 
And carried down upon its useless waters ; 
And new to sorrow, brides and handmaids, ye 
Reserved for horrors worse than slavery, 
Your only hope is that death’s shadows deep 
May hide with Thebes her hapless daughters, 
Burying their shame in one unending sleep. 


SEMICHORUs I. 


I think I see the messenger — he brings 
News from the camp — his speed is chariot-like ; 
And from this haste his tidings are of weight. 


SEMICHORUS II. 


And I behold the son of (dipus, 
Our lord and sovereign ; he too moves this way — 
His eagerness admits of no delay. 


Messencer. Ereoctes. Cuorvs. 


Mess. All clearly knowing, I will now describe 
The movements of the foe ; and say what post 
Is to each chief allotted. Tideus raves, 
Fronting e’en now the Pretean gate; but him 
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The seer forbids to cross Ismenus’ stream, 
The victims giving inauspicious auguries : 
Whence Tideus, baffled of the field, and like 
A dragon rattling in the noon-day sun, 
Taunts the wise son of (cleus, and says, 
Dastard and flatterer, that he fawns on Death. 
And thus vociferating, on his helm 
Shakes three dark waving plumes, whilst terribly 
Beneath his shield the brazen bosses clang. 
That shield displays an ensign of his pride, 
For there is effigied a sable sky, 
Glittering with stars, and in the midst the moon — 
The clear round moon, the glorious Queen of Heaven, 
Eye of the night. With such emblazonry 
He stalks along the river’s bank, and roars 
Impatient for the battle, like a steed, 
Panting to hear the clarion’s sound, who champs 
The bit, and paws to quit the ranks. What chief 
Wilt thou oppose to this? What man of might, 
The gate unbarred, would dare to face this champion ? 
Ete. I fear no outward shew, nor pomp of war ; 
Ilis blazon wounds not, and his crested plumes 
And brazen bosses are not arms to slay. 
Well does that sky of brilliant stars, thou say’st 
Is imaged on his shield, the fall of pride 
Portend —an evil omen to its bearer; 
For if the night should fall upon his eyes 
Who carries that haught ensign, he will then 
Have proved a faithful prophet of his shame. 
To guard the gate against this boaster vain 
I name the noble son of Astacus, 
Of generous heart, who holds in scorn proud words, 
And venerates the throne of modesty : 
Slow to do evil, but no dastard he ; 
A true descendant of the teeth-sown Five, 
From Menalippus flows his noble race : 
And may his father’s glorious fame attend 
Ilis martial deeds — Thebes calls by right her son : 
Ile from his mother’s breast will ward the lance. 
Cho. Grant him, just Gods ! a glorious destiny ; 
And raise for us a champion girt with power 
To guard our walls: I dread to see him lie 
On heaps of slain, and weltering in his gore. 
Mess. His be the victory. To the Electran gate 
The helm reversed allotted Capaneus — 
A giant, not a man; more terrible 
To view than him I named, or human aught. 
His threats, beyond the bounds of mortal pride, 
Are, if the Gods of Heaven consent or no, 
To sack the city, which Jove’s outstretched arm 
Shall fail to save. The thunderer’s bolt of fire 
He likens to the sun’s meridian rays ; 
And for his ’scutcheon is a naked man, 
Who in his hand whirls round a flashing torch, 
And thus, in characters of gold, exclaims, 
‘** | witt Burn Tueses!” To hima champion send. 
Who dares to face him? Stands within these walls 
One who could bide his onset? 
Ete. Be his pride 
Its own reward. What profits a vain tongue, 
But to accuse a man of fooiish thoughts ? 
Still let him menace and despise the Gods ; 
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And mortal as he is, defying Heaven, 
Lance forth his thundering words against high Jove, 
Who will let fall upon his head a bolt 
Somewhat more scorching than the noon-day sun’s. 
This idle vaunter I will send to meet, 
A spirit fiery as his own, a soul 
More daring — Polyphontes — with an arm 
Whose lightnings can destroy, not dazzle: Thebes 
Has not a firmer rampart, if Diana, 
Who loves him, and the deities of our land, 
Desert not their protector. Name the man 
Appointed to assault another gate. 
Cho. Perish the man who boasts to raze our walls! 
And may the red right hand of vengeful Jove 
Light on him, ere his lance in thunder falls 
On these our chaste abodes of peace and love! 
Mess. Now comes the third — his name Eteoclus. 
Him did the inverted helm assign the attack 
At the Neitian gate. He round and round 
Whirled his hot steeds that fought against the rein, 
Panting to break the barrier ; with shrill sound, 
As some barbaric pipe’s, they ring their bits, 
And from their nostrils spout a cloud of foam. 
No effigy unworthy of his might 
Was pictured on his shield ; for there was seen 
A man, in complete armour clad, who step 
By step ascended swiftly to the top 
Of a high tower, resolved to scale and take it: 
In fierce articulations he proclaims, 
“ Nor Mars HIMSELF SHALL HURL ME DOWN!” To such 
A warrior send a warrior armed with force 
To rescue Thebes from the vile yoke of slavery. 
Ete. Such have I sent e’en now in thought ; success 
To follow in his steps —no vaunting scroll 
Shall fill his hands. Megareus, son of Creon, 
One of the dragon’s seed that from the earth 
Rose armed, shall issue boldly from the gate, 
Regardless of the neighing of those steeds — 
As harmless as their master’s threats. His blood 
His mother-earth shall nourish — tribute fit 
To her who bore him ; or his arm bring home 
Two warriors, and that tower upon his shield, 
Adorning with rich spoils his father’s house. 
Go on, and magnify what yet remain, 
As thou hast these, unsparingly — proceed ! 
Cho. Hear, Jove! and to my prayer propitious be. 
Friend of our house! thy steps may fortune guide ; 
And these proud taunts of frenzy-breathing pride, 
Call on thy foe the fate he threatens thee. 
Mess. The fourth, who came loud-shouting to assail 
The gate of Onca Pallas, is a proud 
And giant chief, Hippomedon. As round 
He whirled the broad circumference of lis shield, 
(I tell no idle tale) I shrunk with horror. 
No common artist he who figured there 
Such a device ; for graven to the life 
A Typhon, who from his flame-vomiting mouth, 
Breath after breath, sends forth black clouds of smoke — 
Brother of fire. Around its ample disk 
Serpents were interlaced : the jubilee 
He sung to Mars was like some furious Menad’s, 
And from his eye flashed lightnings. Need it were 
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To watch the coming on of such a foe! 
His presence makes all hearts to quake: nay, Terror 
Before him swaggers to the gate. 

Ete. First, Pallas, 
Who at the suburb sits to guard her gate, 
Scorning his insolence, will keep him back ; 
And drive him, like some deadly serpent, far 
From her loved young. The virtuous son of nops, 
Hyperbius, shall his fearless breast oppose 
To that proud heart: he longs to try his fate 
In no unequal chance of war. Nor less 
In stature he, nor strength of arms; and of 
A nobler soul. Hermes has matched them well. 
Man shall meet man — God stand a foe to God. 
One has the image of the fiery Typhon 
Raised on his shield; Hyperbius that of Jove, 
Who stands erect, and vibrates in his hand 
Forked lightnings — none has ever vanquished Jove : 
All know the dove these powers each other bear. 
We shall be victors — they the vanquished : thus 
Reasons his shield. They shall together meet, 
As God and rebel ought; and Jove, who bears 
Our hero’s impress, shal! protect his champion. 

Cho. If faith inspire my soul, I trust that one 

Who bears upon his shield, of Gods the hate, 
The demon-form of Jove’s rebellious son, 
May lay his head in dust before the gate ! 

Mess. And so pray I. Yet hear me, as I draw 
The fifth — a champion, posted even now 
Before the northern gate, where stands the tomb 
Of the divine Amphion. By his spear, 

Which than a God he worships more, and holds 
Dearer than are his eyes, he vows in dust 

To lay the city, spite of Jove himself. 

Thus swears of mountain-nymph the vigorous son — 
A man-boy — on whose cheek the tender down, 
Though thick the crop, has scarce begun to bloom ; 
But in his nature and his Gorgon eye 

He bears no likeness to his virgin name. 

In proud defiance thus before the gate 

He stands ; nor are his threats an idle sound : 
His ample shield, and bound with circuit vast 
Of brass, in bright and high relief displays — 
Insulting emblem of his scorn for Thebes ! — 

A ravenous sphynx, who in her talons holds 

A Theban citizen, as a target for 

His many darts. In truth, it would appear, 
That not for lingering war, or to reap shame, 
Parthenopeus, this Arcadian prince, 

Has made so long a journey from his home ; 
But, as it seems, is anxious to repay 

Argos, who nursed him with a mother’s care, 

By executing threats against these walls, 

Which Heaven avert ! 

Ete. God grant their imprecations 
Fall on themselves! their sacrilegious tongues 
Silence one evil fate — perish they all! 

For this Arcadian you have named, I have 

One who will meet him face to face; a man 

Of deeds, and not of idle words, whose arm 
Knows clearly all that it is bid to do: 

The brother of a last-named champion — Actor. 
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He will not let, without a bit, run on 
A tongue, and shew its naked blasphemies, 
To prove no little pest once entering here ; 
Nor that foul monster set her foot in Thebes. 
Weighed down, instead, beneath the furious strokes 
Of countless darts and javelins, she shall hold 
The man in scorn who bears her. I predict, 
If so it please our city’s Gods, the truth. 
Cho. My very hair doth stand on end through fear. 
May the just Gods their impious tongues condemn ; 
And, roused to wrath such sacrilege to hear, 
With the just death they menace, visit them ! 
Mess. Humble the sixth, of courage tried, and force — 
The sage, Amphiaraus. Lot to him 
Assigned the Homoloian gate. With words 
Of sharp reproof awhile he taxes Tydeus ; 
Calls him an impious homicide, of peace 
Disturber, the chief actor in all scenes 
Of blood to Argos, minister of death, 
Invoker of the Furies, spring and source 
Of every ill that has befallen Adrastus. 
Ilis scowling eye then fixing on your brother, 
And syllabling twice his name of Polynices 
With a marked emphasis, he cries: ** Behold! 
A goodly sight, and grateful to high Heaven — 
A glorious enterprise, of honour full, 
And worthy lasting record among men! 
A son to deluge his own country leads 
A foreign host ; delivers to the spoiler 
His native city; sacks his country’s shrines, 
The temples of his Gods — what plea of right, 
Mother! shall staunch the fountain of thy tears ? 
Will she receive you to her bosom, stabbed 
By hostile spears? she lift the spear with you ? 
My grave is Thebes —a useless prophet, here, 
An enemy’s soil to fatten, lie my bones. 
To arms !—I hope for no unhonoured death.” 
Thus spake the augur, and embraced his shield, 
All brazen. There was no emblazonry — 
His pride was not to seem, but be the best ; 
Conscious of having sown within his mind 
A deeply-furrowed seed, from which to reap 
A crop well-harvested of wisest counsels. 
Choose for this man some champions good and brave, 
For mighty he who holds the Gods in honour. 
Ete. O pitiable lot, that with the bad 
Allies the good! Of all our mischiefs, none 
Is worse than evil-fellowship — a rank plant, 
Whose fruit is death. A just and pious man, 
Embarking in a ship of evil freight, 
And with a ribald crew, shall be involved 
In the same fate with them; and even one 
Of irreproachable life, who in the midst 
Of wicked citizens, mindless of the Gods, 
Passes his days, shall be encompassed round 
With the same net, and meet a common end 
With his companions in iniquity. 
Thus with the son of Gécleus, a great prophet, 
rave, pious, modest, prudent, generous, good, 
Mixed with the mad and impious multitude 
Who now besiege these ramparts, to be sent — 
love willing — to the city of the dead ; 
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Shall be with them dragged down to the same ruin. 
Nor do I think that he will storm that gate — 
Not that his courage and his strength should fail, 
But, if Apollo’s oracles bring forth fruit, 
He knows that he shall perish ere the attack : 
Thus has he said himself, and he is wont 
To prophesy the truth, or to be mute. 
Come, then, to him the valour we confront 
Of Lasthenes, stern warder to his foes ; 
The wisdom of the old in a young frame 
Is his —- a quick bright eye — a hand not slow 
To snatch the naked blade, nor wait for shield : 
Fortune and victory are the gifts of heaven. 
Cho. Gods, may a suppliant’s prayers your pity move! 
Oh, turn away the spears from us, and ours, 
Upon our barbarous foes, all mighty Jove! 
And aim thy bolt to crush them from these towers. 
Mess. One gate remains: I now must name the seventh. 
Then listen to the threats of Polynices, 
Thy brother. Mark them well, for curses none 
Of darker import menaced Thebes than his ; 
And fiercely loud those accents that pronounced, 
Spite of its bulwarks, he would scale the tower, 
And take the city, and proclaim himself, 
With sound of martial peans, and the shouts 
Of his victorious allies, Lord of Thebes ! 
Meet you in single combat, and thus die, 
Taking your life; or, if he should survive, 
And thou, avenge his exile upon thee 
With retributive ignominy. In such terms, 
Ife called upon his country’s Gods to hear 
His vows, and to fulfilthem. His bright shield, 
Fresh from the forge, of cunning workmanship, 
A double impress held, and pictured there 
A warrior, blazing in gold-burnished arms, 
Led by a woman; such stern majesty 
Was in her look, as well might emblem Justice — 
For this the name they gave her. And a scroll 
Pronounced, in characters distinct, these words: 
“« | WILL UPHOLD THIS MAN, WHO SHALL POSSESS 
Ilis FATHER’S CITY, TO HIS HOME RETURN.” 
This the device. Well knowest thou, O king! 
Some champion equal to the rest in arms, 
Whose prowess may confound this man, and prove 
My warnings were not vain. Pilot of Thebes! 
Preserve thy bark from foundering in the storm ! 


Ereocres. Cusorus. 


Ete. Lost—fallen—devoted race! ate of the Gods! 
Joint-heirs of CEdipus and all his woes, 
To end but with your deaths — and all must die 
To consummate his curse. But now nor tears 
Become me, nor laments, lest griefs beget 
Griefs harder still to bear ; for such the love 
Of strife in Polynices, rightly named, 
That soon shall be perceived with what result 
Iie chose the motto of his shield ; be seen, 
Whether his gold-worked letters will regain 
The crown he claims, or prove them, like himself, 
False things of arrogance and pride. But if, 
Daughter of Jove! Justice assist his arms 
And councils, soon may he make good his title. 
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Yet since the light of life in him first dawned, 
Neither in infancy, nor in the growth 
Of boyhood, nor in ripening years of youth, 
When first the down sprung on his cheek, nor since 
Maturer years have clothed it in full bloom, 
Has Justice with a single friendly look 
Deigned to regard him. Should she now uphold 
This daring and atrocious man, and aid 
This bold invasion of his native land, 
She would be wrongly named. But no, I trust 
In better hopes; and Right and Justice both 
Urge me to stand against him, king to king, 
Brother to brother, foe to foe. To arms! 
To arms! My greaves and spear—my shield and buckler! 

Choregus. Dear son of (Edipus! liken not yourself, 
In wrath or language, to that worst of men — 
Your impious brother. Heed not thou his words. 
Enough remains of Theban blood to flow, 
Shed by the hand of Argive foes, and time 
May wash away that crime ; but who, and what 
Can cancel the inexpiable sin, 
When brother falls by brother ? 

Ete. If to bear 
Wrongs like a slave bring no disgrace and shame, 
Let a man turn his back upon his foes.* 
Dishonour and defeat are twins — and he 
Who glory loves, first in the battle-shock 
Let him stand hand to hand, and eye to eye; 
For honour ever rests upon his grave. 

Cho. What means my son? where would the thirst unslaked 
Of vengeance and of bloodshed hurry you ? 
Trust not the whisperings of that evil fiend —- 
Shake off your bad desires. 

Ete. It must be so, 
And God will have it done: be it done quickly. 
Then blow, ye winds! and waft me o’er the waves 
Of dark Cocytus — me, and all the race 
Of Laius, hateful to the sun. 

Cho. Deep, rank 
The soil in which such passions struck their root, 
And bitter is the stalk. You long for blood, 
For blood may not be shed. 

Ete. What room for wonder ! 
With dry fixed eyeballs the inveterate fury 
Of my dear father haunts me night and day, 
And howls into my ears. The coming fruit 
Is worthy of the tree — fit consummation 
Must follow crimes like theirs. 

Cho. You urge your fate, 
When you may save your honour with your life ; 
The sable-egised Fury enters not, 
Nor dares to shake with her dark storms a louse 
Where Gods accept the sacrifice. 

Ete. What care 
The Gods for us? What pleasure can they have, 
Greater than our destruction? Prate not thou 
Of Gods to me; *twere foolishness to deem 
That flattery can avert the storm of fate. 


* The sense of this corrupt passage has been restored by means of the Scholiast, 
who has preserved some lines wanting in the text. 
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Cho. It roars! it boils ! — now is the hour to try, 
For wearied fortune may in time suspend 
The madness of the waves, and breezes soft 
Succeed the gale. 

Ete. It rages in its might, 
Obedient to a father’s curse. Too well 
The spectres of dismay that haunt my couch 
Portend we must the deadly portion share — 
A sire’s bequest, the inheritance of wo! 

Cho. Let me this once persuade you, though our sex 
And us thou scorn’st. 


Ete. Be brief. 

Cho. Tread not the path 
To the seventh gate. 

Ete. Honour and duty whet 


My purpose: thy words blunt it not. 

bho God honours 
Victory at any price. 

Ete. Such were my scorn. 
I am a warrior. 

Cho. Then you wish —- yourself — 
To shed —a brother’s blood ? 

Ete if such Heaven’s will, 
This day he shall not ’scape that destiny. 


CHORUS. — STROPHE I. 


Thou evil prophetess! dread power ! 
Goddess or fiend, whate’er you be 
(For of the Gods is none like thee), 

I see thee come, in thine own hour, 

To consummate a funeral dower ; 

Unnatural love, unnatural ire, 

The furies of a frantic sire. 


ANTISTROPHE I. 


The sword that made two brothers foes, 
And keen the edge in either hand, 
Was forged in Scythia’s iron strand : 

What patrimony had they ? — woes. 

What heritage their days to close? 

What destiny ?— the fate of slaves. 

What kingdom ? — space but for their graves. 


STROPHE II. 


When brother falls by brother slain, 
And earth polluted drinks the tide — 
The crimson stream of fratricide, 
What power shall purify again ? 
What expiation cleanse the stain ? 
New crimes on old, and wo on wo, 
Is all the end their house shall know. 












ANTISTROPHE II. 









The thrice-told warning to fulfil, 
The oracular voice is heard at last ; 
The generations two are past ; 

That speed which tracks the steps of ill 

Pursues the race of Laius still, 

Who, passion-blinded, would not see 

His own, the city’s destiny. 
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STROPHE III. 


To better councils conscience-mute, 
He wedded Misery — grim bride ! 
And propagated Parricide. 
The seed might well produce the fruit, 
The stem must have a bloody shoot ; 
Madness and blindness both had he 
To plough such soil, and graft such tree. 


ANTISTROPHE III. 


Ills swell like seas — as fast — and now, 
As one subsides another raves ; 
A third, with triple-crested waves 
To whelm the vessel, strikes the prow: 
And shall our towers withstand the blow ? 
Our walls are weak, their circuit wide — 
The foe is strong, and fierce the tide. 


STROPHE Iv. 

Curses sink not into the grave ; 

The deadly feud ’twixt sire and son 

Must end but there — the strife’s begun. 
The billows rise — the tempests rave — 
Blind man ! would you your weak bark save? 
Go lighten her of half her hoard, 
And cast the cargo o’er the board. 


ANTISTROPHE IV. 


Then boast not of your richest freight, 
Or think of GEdipus the while, 
So mighty once, so proud and great, 
That gods grew envious of his state ; 
And Thebes, who basked in plenty’s smile, 
Hailed, from the Sphynx’s bondage free, 
In him almost a deity. 


STROPHE V. 


But saddest change was his! To find 
That all things were as prophesied — 
A murdered sire — a mother-bride — 

A maddening frenzy seized his mind, 
And cursed his sons the parricide ; 

But first, a deed of night was done — 

Night, fit for such a sire and son. 


ANTISTROPHE V. 


The curse remains —the hour is come, 
Invoked in bitterness of hate, 
An exiled father’s wrongs, and fate, 

The sword, and vengeance, seal their doom. 
Their thirst of sway but blood can sate : 

Then haste, thou murderer of a sire! 

Fury! arise! reglut your ire. 


Messencer. Cuorvs. 


Mess. Be of good cheer, daughters! we have escaped 
The yoke of foreign slavery: the proud, 
In the vain boasting of their hearts are foiled ; 
And now, behold the vessel of the state, 
Torn by the buffeting of the winds and waves, 
Outlives the storm, and safely rides in port. 
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Our towers the shock, our chiefs their foes defied. 
All at six gates goes well ; the seventh, Apollo, 
To prove his shrine oracular when the doom 
He prophesied of passion-blinded Laius, 
BOGE <s00 
Cho. What new pest has fallen upon our city ? 
Mess. The city’s safe ; ’tis of its kings 1 speak. 
Cho. What kings? My mind misgives me—speak—I shudder 
At my own thoughts — your words... . 
Mess. Collect yourself; 
The son of CEdipus.... 
Cho. Alas! T am 
A prophetess of evil ! 
Mess. Doubt it not — 
Both bit the dust at once. 
Cho. How didst thou say ? 
And is it come to this? 
Mess. I said — repeat, 
They fell, each by a brother’s hand. 
Cho. Was theirs 
One common fate? O say it was not thus! 
Mess. The self-same hapless fate involved them both. 
Cho. And now I know not whether to be glad, 
Or send forth lamentations. For the city, 
Rejoicing, I rejoice ; but when I think 
Of the young chiefs of two embattled hosts, 
Whose swords of Scythian temper, pity-proof, 
Parted a rich inheritance, and know, 
In consummation of a father’s curse, 
That of their mighty kingdom nought remains 
Save a few feet of earth to make their graves — 
My eyes are filled with tears. 
Mess. The city’s saved — 
Thebes drinks a brother’s blood by brother shed. 


CHORUS. 


Choregus. Great Jove, and deities of my father-land, 
Who guard the walls of Cadmus! whether first 
You shall I hail, and sing with hymns of joy 
The saviours of our city, or set up 
A voice of lamentation for the dead, 

The throneless, godless, childless, who have fallen 
In the proud counsels of their impious hearts, 

And thirst of conflict — fallen, as well they might — 
For by the evil omen of a name, 

It is not to be wondered that they wrought 

Fatal completion of the curse entailed 

On all the progeny of (Edipus. 


CHORUS. 


A horror creeps through every vein, 
It strikes like ice-drops on my brain. 
The curse — the curse — in evil hour 
A brother falls, by brother slain : 
A fiend invoked with hell has power. 
Weave, sisters ! weave the funeral strain. 


Mourn, mourn! let us the theme prolong ; 
Like some inspired and Menad throng, 
Your notes of sorrow blend with mine. 
The curse was dark — the spell was strong. 
Weep! weep for an extinguished line, 
And weave the dirge, the funeral song ! 
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Is this a falsely-visioned wo? 
[ The bodies of Eteocles and Polynices are brought 
on the stage. 
Are brothers these? Behold! they come, 
Fit inmates for a father’s tomb. 
In every feature still they shew 
Stern wrath, that all who view must loathe, 
A rage for rule, a thirst of hate, 
Not death can quench, nor blood can sate. 
A double doom ’twas theirs to see — 
It parted, and it joined them both. 
Misery is twin to misery, 
And loves to crush, with woes on woes, 
A house that makes the Gods its foes. 


Swell high my notes, and bid the gale 
On alternating pinions sweep, 
And let our hands and bosoms keep 
Accordance with the funeral wail ; 
And be it solemn, as the dirge 
The parted souls in concert sing, 
When with furled sail, like Fury’s wing, 
That spectral crew, with soundless oars, 
Over the windless waters urge 
Their bark, whose freight is groans, to shores, 
Where not a beam of cheering light 
Breaks on a universe of night. 


CHOREGUS. 


But, fitter for this office, and to pour 

From their grief-swelling bosoms deeper woes, 
A bitterer tide, and worthier of the dead, 
Antigone and Ismene, gentle pair, 

Come wrapt in grief. Yet ere their voices blend 
In notes of anguish, be it ours to weave, 

Hymn of the Furies, such a dolorous strain, 

As may to hateful Dis fit pean prove. 


SEMICHORUS. 


No mourners ever mourned over the dead, 
No sisters wept for brothers as you weep ; 
Well may you weep, when heart-wrung tears we shed 
In agony of soul. 
Semi. Weep, virgins ! weep ! 
Deaf to the voice of friends, and blind to fate, 
They made their arbiter the spear. 
Semi. To sate, 
With blood ofall their house, a father’s ire. 
Semi. Alas, for the destroyers! What your reign ? 
You had no other heritage than hate 
And mutual bloodshed. What bequeathed your sire ? 
The sword. 
Semi. His curse: the Fury was your bane — 
Never invoked in vain. 
Semi. Both shared their part. 
Semi. Their death-wounds in the self-same place—the heart. 
Semi. Dire lot! 
Semi. Their mutual threats, how deadly 
Semi. To their race ! 
Semi. Unheard-of threats ! 
Semi. To cut short evil days. 
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Semi. The city—the towers groan—shrieks, far and wide, 
For those it loved, fill all the land. 
Semi. And who 
Shall now possess it? 
Semi. The unborn ; for you 
Who toiled and fought for it, and bled and died. 
Semi. Sharp-set the swords in either hand. 
Semi. One path 
They trod to Hades, in their savage wrath 
Chose for an umpire one, to choose, would love 
No friend, nor e’en the God of War approve. 
Semi. An iron intercessor ! 
Semi. Umpire dread ! 
Semi. All might perceive the gulf to which he led. 
Semi. Too easily. Why name what all must know? 
Semi. Their father’s yawning grave. 
Semi. The palace round 
Echoes a shrill wild shriek, a harrowing sound 
Of sobs, and voices charged with their own wo; 
Such as suit well that last calamity, 
When, root-uptorn, falls a time-honoured tree. 
Semi. So full of awe those tones, they make my blood 
Run cold, my tears gush fast; opening anew 
The wounds of my rent heart. 
Semi. They stabbed thee, too, 
My country! made, well forth a crimson flood 
My countrymen ! 
Semi. And spoiled with stranger-band 
Our homes and fields, by wasting sword and brand. 
Semi. Wretched of all who bear the name of mothers, 
The woman who bore them. 
Semi. She wedded one 
She should not wed, and bore sons to her son. 
Semi. Brothers, to die each by a brother-hand. 
Semi. Exterminating hands! 
Semi. Unnatural brothers ! 
Semi. Whom to the self-same end brought maddening strife, 
And mutual wrath. 
Semi. Theirs now has ceased for ever : 
The earth-enriching current of their life 
Is mingled in one stream. 
Semi. A kindred river. 
Semi. Irreconciling mediator, Steel — 
That ocean-stranger poured no genial tide. 
Semi. To portion no hereditary weal 
Came Mars —an evil advocate and guide. 
Semi. Each took that half of sorrow from his birth 
Assigned by ill-dispensing Destiny ; 
Semi. And soon their bodies, in the depths of earth, 
Shall swell the treasures mid its stores that lie. 
Semi. Our house had a deep mine of misery — 
Parental curses, and fraternal hate ; 
Semi. And shrieked the Furies with exulting cry, 
When none were left their vengeful souls to sate. 
Semi. And at the gate, when both had fought and bled, 
Insatiate whilst a victim could be found, 
Ate hung out a trophy of the dead. 


Anticone. Ismene. Cunorus. 


Antigone, over the body of Polynices. 
Wounded to death, you dealt a deadly wound. 
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Ismene, over the body of Eteocles. 


And died yourself death-dealing. 
Ant. With the spear 
You killed him. 
Ism. And by thine here killed he lies. 
Ant. Il-doing .. 
Ism. Evil-suffering. 
Ant. Arise! 
Go forth the wail on wail. 
Ism. Flow tear on tear. 
Ant. Behold the slayer ! 
Ism. And the slain is there 
Ant. Wanders my mind. 
Ism. I die in my despair. 
Ant. What tears can paint thy fate? 
Ism. Thine what groans tell ? 
Ant. No stranger slew you. 
Ism. You no stranger slew. 
Ant. Story twice told ! 
Ism. Twice piteous spectacle ! 
Ant. Akin your woes. 
Ism. As kindred we and you. 
O Fate! dispenser of all woes to us! 
O venerable shade of (Edipus ! 
Thou dark Erynnis — irresistible power ! 
Ant. With scenes of horror, in an evil hour, 
You greeted a return from exile. 
Ism. True ; 
He did return who slew .... 
Ant. But how? 
Ism. His life to lose. 
Ant. And lose it thus. 
Ism. And take his brother’s. 
Ant. Race 
Of evil-fated days ! 
Ism. Fated to close 
With kindred miseries : 
Ant. Unimagined woes! 
Ism. Dread to relate ! 
Ant. To look on, horrible! 
O Fate! dispenser of all woes to us ! 
O venerable shade of (Edipus! 
O dark Erynnis! whose power who can tell 
Ism. You now confess her power. 
Ant. And you, too well, 
At last have learnt it. 
Ism. For this came a brother 
To Thebes. 
Ant. For this one stood against the other. 
Ism. Dire story ! 
Ant. Doubly-miserable sight ! 
Ism. Wo! wo, for ever! 
Ant. To the city infinite, 
Our. country, and ourselves ; but most of these 
To me. 
Ism. Nor less my pangs. Eteocles ! 
Prince! brother! cause of all our miseries ! 
Ant. Accuse not one, but both — tax evil fate. 
Ism. Both goaded on to strife by frenzying hate 
Ant. What earth shall cover their remains ? 
Ism. Or, rather, 
What spot the worthiest ? 
Ant. Rest they by our father. 
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Herald. Citizens of Thebes! the senate has decreed 
Eteocles be buried with all rites 
Their gratitude befitting, and his love. 
Hating our enemies, and in defence 
Of us and of our towers, he met his fate, 
Like a young hero fighting for his country, 
With all to make death glorious. For Polynices, 
His brother, the destroyer of this city, 
Had not some deity opposed his spear, 
This is their sentence ; Cast without our walls, 
His corse shall be a prey to houseless dogs ; 
The hatred of the Gods whom he dishonoured, 
And of our city, which he hoped to take, 
In siege assaulting with a foreign band, 
Shall mark with endless obloquy his name. 
Therefore no tomb shall tell where he is laid, 
But maws of ravening kites be his sole sepulchre. 
No train of friends shall follow his remains 
With loud laments, or pour upon his bier, 
With pious hands, libations for his spirit. 
You hear the ordinance — hear it, and obey ! 
Ant. Take back this answer to the chiefs of Thebes —- 
If no associate can be found to do 
The office, and the danger share, myself 
Will pay his corse the due funereal rites ; 
And honouring thus a brother, fear no shame 
In violating laws imposed by man. 
What are all human laws to nature’s ties ? 
Wretched were they who gave us birth, and more 
Than miserable their children: strong the force 
Of blood cemented thus — wo mixed with wo. 
Then willingly, O my soul! with kindred love, 
Partake of his involuntary fate, 
And join thyself the living to the dead. 
Hope not that ravening wolves shall tear his limbs, 
For I — alone —all woman as I am — 
Will find some way to raise his sepulchre, 
To dig his grave, heap earth on earth, and press 
And fold him in the bosom of these robes. 
Think as you may, I doubt not of fit means 
And strength to work my purpose. 
Herald. Once again 
Be warned — respect the mandate of the state. 
Ant. And I repeat, you warn in vain. No more! 
Herald. Rouse not the fury of a people rescued 
From hopeless perils: deadly their revenge! 
Ant. And deadly make it — he shall not want a grave 
Herald. And will you honour with a sepulchre 
Your country’s hate ? 
Ant. And had he not incurred 
The hatred of our Gods? 
Herald. Not till he brought 
His land in danger from a foreign foe. 
Ant. Evil for evil he repaid. 


Herald. The crime 
Of one he visited on all. 
Ant. The last 


Of Powers to yield is Contest — words beget 
But other words, Add then no more; myself 
Will bury him. 
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Herald. And on you alone must fall 
The guilt. Sin not—be warned! I charge, and leave thee. 


Cuorvus. Ismene. ANTIGONE. 


Cho. O day of gloom ! O fatal day ! 
Ye furies, in your pride rejoice ! 
Avengers! set ye up a voice 

Of exultation. Passed away 
The race of (Edipus! The tree is gone — 

Fallen, withered, root and branch: your task is done. 
Ism. How shall I tell — Oh, how endure my wo? 

Thus losing, must I not lament thy doom, 

My brother? not accompany thee to the tomb # 

Is there a crime in tears? must I forego, 
Through awe of Thebes, and dread of her decree, 
This consolation to his shade, and me? 

Ant. Many shall mourn, Eteocles! for thee ; 

A people o’er thy tomb shall weep. 

Alas! but for his brother, he 

Sinks to the shades, with only one to steep 
With tears his grave ; yet her affectionate tears 
Shall wet his corse, in spite of threats and fears 

Semi. No, let the city pardon or condemn, 
We will go with thee, weep for thee, and join 
In honouring his obsequies ; for we share 
Thy griefs like sisters. Haply, too, may feel 
A late remorse our citizens, and yet 
Approve a deed so pious and so just. 

Semi. With Justice in our train, we do our duty 
In following Eteocles: next the Gods, 
And Jove’s all mighty power, his guardian care 
Watched o’er the city, and when hostile waves 
Rose threatening to o’erwhelm, drove back the tide, 
And saved, like an experienced pilot, Thebes. 


Tuomas Mepwin. 


IRISH AGITATION. 


[Continued from page 239.] 


Cuapter IV. 
Wirth whatever indifference our Whig 
rulers might have looked upon the 
other effects of agitation, the repeal of 
the union is fraught with consequences 
too important to the majority of them, 
as individuals, to make it safe to allow 
their Irish allies any longer to play the 
game which has, at such desperate 
risk, been permitted, in return bor the 
votes of the forty. The Whigs, num- 
bering more strongly than any other 
party among the absentees, and pos- 
sessing no inconsiderable stake in the 
soil of Ireland, see that the plan of 
reform to which they pledged them- 
selves, to secure a preponderance on 
Lord Ebrington’s motion, when their 
power trembled in the balance—al- 
though it had brought temporary secu- 


rity to them as placemen, threatens 
also permanent ejectment as landlords 
—nhave at length determined to stem 
the tide; and, at the expense of all 
their former statements and professions, 
have just declared, that even Whigs 
are unable to cope with Irish agitation, 
indulged and encouraged for three 
years, without the adoption of means 
more vigorous than those of which, 
when called for by others, they were 
loud, vehement, and incessant in their 
abuse and condemnation. They have 
certainly a plea which agitation never 
before afforded — things were never 
before in so bad a state. Hitherto 
agitation felt that it worked in oppo- 
sition to power; but when the Whigs 
came in, agitation felt assured that its 
progress was looked on with a favour- 
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able eye by him who cheered it, on 
one occasion, with his expiring breath 
of power. 

Accordingly, never before had the 
effects of agitation gained such a civil 
height. The aid of those who were 
always ready and able to resist its pro- 
gress was rejected with contempt. The 
first fruits of its new-born zeal were 
treated with indifference; under the 
soothing permission of Whig  treat- 
ment, it was foretold that its bad spirit 
would evaporate. Principiis obsta was 
urged in vain; one-tenth of the means 
which must now be used, applied in 
time, would have saved the lives and 
properties, and have secured the com- 
fort and independence of thousands: 
but the triumph of Whiggery is com- 
plete. 

“ Behold,” say the ministers, “ the 
bloody record of that power which we 
seek means to oppose! Ilere is the 
sanguinary roll of one year of the 
annals of its crimes, its murders, and 
its outrages: behold the extent to 
which we, the professors of liberal 
views, have allowed it to go! Tlere 
is the list of victims, freely chosen by 
agitation from among his majesty’s 
liege subjects committed to our care: 
does any man think the number not 
enough { Does any man say we should 
wait for a further addition? Does 
any man think that plunder may be 
still further indulged? If any one 
does, we tell bim that it is impossible. 
llitherto, the property of others only 
has been attacked, but our own is now 
in danger; and if for a little longer 
space assassination be unrestrained, 
lreland must be abandoned altoge- 
ther ; and where, then, are we to look 
for our estates ?” 

For the present, we may hope, that 
by changing the principle on which 
the government of Ireland is conducted, 
some respect for the laws of society 
may be enforced, some security for life 
and property may be obtained ; but as 
itis not to be expected that the extra- 
ordinary powers now to be granted 
will be permanently est iblished, we 
come to the very grave and important 
consideration, of what the future con- 
dition of that country may be, when 
these powers are laid down. What 


chance have we of seeing the affairs of 


freland placed in such a position as to 
afford a reasonable hope, that the ordi- 
nary action of ordinary laws will en- 
able the ruling power to conduct its 
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administration with an even tenour? 
To do so, we must consider both what 
can and what it is likely will be done 

by the legislature ; and how far indi- 
viduals may do, or neglect, what lies in 
their power, to break up that state of 
society on which Irish agitation de- 
pends. 


Cuarrer V. 


All government must be carried on 
by legislation or the sword. So long 
as the great majority of the subjects of 
the ruling power pay and assist in en- 
forcing obedience to the laws of the 
country, so long may the sword be 
dispensed with; the civil power will 
then be sufficient to enforce the laws, 
and the interests of society will be safe 
from unpunished transgression. If, 
however, any portion of the commu- 
nity be indisposed to respect law, and 
prone to encourage its infraction, then 
the civil power must seek the aid of 
the sword ; and in proportion as the 
influence and the numbers of those 
opposed to legal rule may be great or 
small, in the same must be the extent 
to which it will be necessary to use the 
sword. 

The inhabitants of Ireland being di- 
vided in their views and inclinations 
with regard to British connexion, 
Eng land has alw ays found it necessary 
to enforce obedience to the law by 
means of military aid. As long as 
British connexion was opposed only 
by the numbers of one party, and while 
it was supported both by the influence 
and the numbers of the other, the Irish 
government was strong, and the civil 
power was feared by the bad, and re- 
spected even by the good, among those 
who were opposed to the source wheuce 
it sprung. 

The system of policy under which 
E ngland thought it right to seek sup- 
port and assistance from her avowed 
and trusty friends in Ireland, in carry- 
ing on her government there, has, how- 
ever, been changed; and all the con- 
fidence and power once freely given, 
and honestly responded to by the Trish 
advocates for British connexion, have 
been transferred with no unsparing 
hand to its fierce, avowed, and (it is 
to be feared) irreconcilable enemies. 
The change in the legislature alone is 
no less astonishing than important. 
Of one hundred and five Irish mem- 
bers of the imperial commons, fifty are 
pledged supporters for discontinuing 
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the connexion; half that number are 
only qualified opponents of an imme- 
diate dismemberment, while no more 
than thirty (if so many) of the old and 
well-tried friends of British connexion 
have been able to secure seats in the 
House of Commons— so much of in- 
fluence has been transferred by the 
present policy of England to the ranks 
of the enemies of the union. Thus, to 
the daily augmenting array of physical 
force has been superadded a vast in- 
crease of parliamentary power, which 
has been directly subtracted from the 
strength of those whose interests, as 
well as inclinations, formed between 
them and England an indissoluble 
bond of union and of friendship. 

In proportion, then, as England has 
diminished the influence of her natural 
supporters in Ireland, has she in- 
creased that of her enemies, and entailed 
upon herself the necessity of making 
up for the civil power she has lost by 
drawing on the military resources still 
left within her reach. As, however, it 
is impossible for her to call the latter 
to her aid, except through the voice of 
the legislature, it must not be imagined 
that the same majority which is now 
at her command will be always a se- 
cure retreat in the hour of difficulty. 
Though able now to obtain the statut- 
ory aid she needs, she must in return 
make sacrifices for it ; if those sacrifices 
fail in putting down agitation, the go- 
vernment must come again and again 
to the representatives of the people for 
assistance. On every occasion fresh 
sacrifices must be offered, or will be 
exacted, until at length there will be 
as little left to give up as to protect; 
and in the end the power of England 
in Ireland must give way to the com- 
bined influence of the physical force, 
the parliamentary tale, and the bigotry 
of its Irish enemies. 

Were we asked, Is there, in our 
opinion, no hope for the future? or is 
all before us matter for doubt and fear? 
we would answer, There is hope 
from judicious and prompt legislation 
— from prudent and well-timed sacri- 
fices on the part of individuals; while 
there is danger only in rash and vain 
enactments, yielded without rational 
ground of hope to an unmeaning cry, and 
in an obstinate adherence to a system, 
which grasping at a shadow loses the 
substance, and perseveres in hope, while 
expectation is for ever mocked. 

he power of Irish agitation arises 
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from the existence of two old and one 
new element. ist, the misery of the 

eople; 2dly, the popish priesthood ; 
and, 3dly, the parliamentary influence 
of Irish hostility to England. 

It is within the power of legislation 
to correct the first; it is the duty of 
government not to encourage the two 
last, and of individuals to render their 
numbers and influence perfectly in- 
nocuous. We shall now pass to a 
separate consideration of each. 


Cuaprer VI. 


It is not easy to approach the dis- 
cussion of the state of the labouring 
classes in Ireland, with that temper 
and forbearance which every such dis- 
cussion requires, because it is not easy 
coolly to contemplate the mass of mi- 
sery which it discloses. Again, it is 
not easy to make those who are not 
acquainted with similar wretchedness 
aware of the intensity and extent of the 
privations, sufferings, and temptations 
of those unfortunate beings, whose ac- 
tual condition has never been really in- 
quired into; in whose name fancied 
wrongs are substituted for actual wants, 
whose degradation has never yet been 
attributed to its true source, and for 
the redress of whose grievances no 
single measure has ever yet been 
adopted which has not tended to in- 
crease them. In vain, however, will 
the age in which we live challenge for 
itself a claim to all those high distinc- 
tions of which it vaunts so much, if 
the woes of this body are allowed to 
remain any longer uninquired into and 
unredressed. 

The “march of intellect,” the “spirit 
of the age,” “ liberal opinions,” the 
* schoolmaster is abroad,” the “ prin- 
ciple of self-government,” “reform, not 
revolution,” &c. &e., are all so many 
phrases of unmeaning cant, which must 
stink in the nostrils of every man who 
is intimately acquainted with the de- 
tails of the Irish peasant’s life, and who 
still sees those who utter them with so 
much self-complacency, leaving this 
degraded and defrauded creature a 
prey to all the horrors of the most ab- 
ject penury. Our indignation, too, is 
increased, when we find the abusive 
lies which are heaped upon him at 
one side, and the grievous wrongs 
which are inflicted in his name on an- 
other. The Irish peasant is incorrigibly 
idle, says one party. Idle!!! Is he 
an idler, who, with perhaps no other 
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oaten bread, leaves his family and his 
home, traverses on foot the breadth of 
his native country, crosses the channel 
in search of work which he cannot ob- 
tain at home, roams through England 
until his object be attained, toils for 
months in summer from sunrise to 
sunset, engaged in those agricultural 
labours which require the greatest bo- 
dily exertion, and then returns with 
his hard-earned wages, carefully hus- 
banded and preserved ; and for what? 
to gladden and rejoice the hearts of 
his ragged and wretched family ?— No 
such thing. To be wasted in thought- 
less extravagance and self-indulgence ? 
By no means. His earnings are never 
carried to his house ; he has made an 
improvident bargain for a little land ; 
the price of which is calculated rather 
on what he can earn in England than 
on what the land is worth. As he re- 
turns, he must visit the landlord or the 
agent; every farthing is transferred to 
him—not a penny is brought to the 
cabin, which barely shelters his wretch- 
ed family ; and the return for all his 
toils and privations is the miserable 
produce of some spot of bog, or swamp, 
or mountain, for which he has trucked 
or bartered the work of his hands. 

What marks of indolence does such 
a man exhibit? Can he, with truth, 
be called an idler, who makes such an 
exertion as this to obtain a wretched 
crop from an ungrateful soil, which he 
has not means to cultivate and im- 
prove? And to such a life as this 
one portion of the Irish peasantry is 
doomed. 

Again, we are told that the Irish 
peasant is careless and improvident ; 
that he spends his time at fairs and 
markets, &c. &c. We say, that if his 
circumstances be inquired into, it will 
be found that all those charges against 
him are misfortunes arising out of the 
anomalous condition in which he is 
placed, rather than faults voluntarily 
committed. Change his condition, 
and his habits will assimilate with the 
improvement which must take place 
when rescued from the misery in which 
he is now steeped, and freed from the 
disadvantages under which he now 
labours, he is enabled to obtain a fair 
remuneration for his time and toil. 

When we sat down to write this 
article, we conceived it necessary to 
devote a good deal of it to proving 
that the crimes and poverty of Ireland 
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are attributable, in one point of view, 
to the state in which the labouring 
classes have been struggling for ages ; 
but we now consider it unnecessary. 
Already we find that our three first 
chapters have not been written in vain. 
In the Morning Chronicle of Saturday, 
the 9th of February, we find the fol- 
lowing proof that our views have been 
universally adopted, as to the influence 
which the condition of the labouring 


classes has on the tranquillity of Ire- 
land :— 


‘* We are glad to hear from all sides 
of the house ap admission, that the out. 
rages and disorders of the Irish are 
caused by the excessive competition for 
land, and the disproportionate exaction 
to which it leads ; and that no hope can 
be entertained of any change for the 
better, till some means are taken to extri- 
cate the peasantry from their dependent 
situation.” — Morning Chronicle, 9th Feb- 
ruary, 1833. 


This is precisely the view we took 
in our February number; and as the 
first position necessary for our purpose 
has been thus established by the una- 
nimous consent of all parties in the 
House of Commons, it remains for us 
to shew how the: peasantry may be 
speedily extricated, or how the day of 
relief may still further be postponed. 
In order that we may be enabled to 
come more directly to the point, we 
shall make two further extracts from 
the same number of the same paper, 
to shew how much error is mixed up 
with truth on this important subject. 


‘* The law is entirely in the interest 
of the landlords.” 


Again — 


“‘ Lord Ebrington said he knew of no 
law by which the evils entailed by a re- 
dundancy of population could be reme- 
died ; and the high rent, the consequence 
of the competition for land, caused by 
that redundancy. Then his lordship 
knows no means whereby outrages can 
be prevented, for extreme destitution and 
obedience to the law cannot coexist.” 


Further on — 


‘* With the means for enforcing pay- 
ment for rent, ought to have been con- 
joined protection of the people against 
destitution.” 


That is, poor-laws ; for the imme- 
diate adoption of which the Chronicle 
is, in the remainder of the article from 
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which we have 
very urgent. 

Here we have a compendium of all 
the delusions respecting Ireland, which 
stand between that country and pecu- 
niary prosperity. First , the n, the great 
landed proprietors have very little con- 
nexion with the majority of the labour- 
ing classes. The connexion of the 
landlords is generally with the tenants, 
who are the class in immediate contact 
with the labourers, and whose dealings 
with them influence their condition. 
Over these dealings the landlord can 
have no control. They can be cor- 
rected only by the legislature. Se- 
condly, although Lord Ebrington may 
know nothing about it, the present 
injurious competition for land may be 
by law corrected, and brought into a 
wholesome state. Thirdly, there is 
no redundancy of population in Ire- 
land beyond the powers of the country 
to give occupation to; and, fourthly, 
the introduction of poor-laws into Ire- 
land, while the peasantry is in its pre- 
sent condition, would aggravate all 
their evils. Poor-rates now would 
only go to pay the rents of the worst 
set of landlords and tenants, at the 
expense of the best, and would brin 
no relief whatsoever to the labouring 
classes. 

Unlimited abuse has been heaped 
upon the landlords of Ireland, without 
the slightest consideration on the part 
of those by whom it has been written 
and spoken. A landlord lets his land, 
and while the lease continues he can 
exercise no power over it, nor over his 
tenant, while the rentis paid. But in 
one class of tenancies, the immediate 
tenant does not till the land, but em- 
ploys the labouring classes: these are 
one part of the people whose condition 
is so wretched. But what connexion 
is there between them and the land- 
lord? None. Why are these people so 
wretched? Because they are inade- 
quately paid. But the tenant is the 
paymaster, and not the landlord ; and 
it is the connexion or dealing between 
the tenant and the labourer which re- 
quires,ay and which admits of, vital and 
radical correction,— although Lord 
Ebrington may know nothing about it. 
What then is the nature of the dealing 
which takes place between the occu- 
pier of the soil and the man by the 
labour of whose hands it istilled’ Is 
it that the latter is employed at a cer- 
tain rate of wages, which are bond fide 


made these extracts, 
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paid into his hands, and of which he 
has the full and unrestrained use, in 
the providing himself with the necessa- 
ries of life? By no means; he is paid 
directly or indirectly by truck or bar- 
ter in land. The payment for his 
labour is not reckoned out in money ; 
it is not even measured out in kind; 
but it is assigned in the produce ofa 
given portion of land, without refer- 
ence either to the quantity or quality 
of that produce, which is attended 
with one remarkable peculiarity, that 
if it be, occasionally even, more amp le 
than is necessary for the consumption 
of him to whom it is allotted, it has no 
marketable value, by which the de- 
ficiency of one year might be com- 
pensated for by the redundancy of 
another; the overplus will not keep, 
and when it exists is utterly valueless. 
The man then who is thus paid, inde- 
pendent of the fraud by which his 
remuneration is rendered so scanty and 
uncertain, can never save; he is thus 
rendered careless and indifferent, and 
is exposed to those temptations which, 
assailing him by the hope of recovering 
fancied “ rights,” make him the ready 
tool of agitation, and he becomes the 
horrid savage depicted by his crimes. 

But, independent of the dagger and 
the brand, which are used so liberally 
in periodical excitements of great in- 
tensity, this unfortunate being attempts 
the use of civil and legitimate means 
to rescue himself from his unhappy 
lot, and then increases his difficulties 
by the numbers with whom he has to 
deal. Feeling how desperate his con- 
dition is as a labourer, he thinks that, 
if he could become a tenant, things 
must go on better, and he therefore be- 
comes a candidate for a “ little skirt” 
of land. But what are his qualifica- 
tions and means? He has a spade 
with which he can dig; nothing more. 
If he succeeds in getting a * little 
farm,” he erects a hovel covered with 
sods in place of thatch, and obtains a 
few stones of seed on a contract so 
usurious that, were the security at 
all equal to the “ per cents,” all the 
Jews of Europe would settle them- 
selves in the bogs and mountains of 
Treland. But on what terms will this 
tenant be treated with? Surely not on 
the same as if he were of undoubted 
solvency; he must tempt him with 
whom he treats by an offer propor- 
tioned to his deticiency of means; and 
the consequence is, that the rent he will 
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promise is high in proportion: it is 
measured by his only possession — his 
spade. 

Imagine what the price of meat would 
be in Farringdon-market, if every can- 
didate for a steak who could produce 
a knife and fork were to obtain credit 
on a promise of, “ I will leave the price 
to yourself, only let me eat the meat 
first.” To such tenants only bad land 
and in small quantities is let ; but 
their existence affects more or less the 
letting of all the land of Ireland. A 
tenant is never deterred from taking 
land because his capital is insufficient ; 
he does not always think it necessary 
to have means to pay for the labour of 
the farm; this he can get done on 
credit, by barter of land for work ; 
hence the actual capitalist is either 
forced altogether out of the market, or 
is obliged to pay a rent inconsistent 
with the regular improvement so valu- 
able to the two classes both of landlord 
and tenant, and so necessary to insure 
comfort to the peasant. But even on 
farms where the landlord is deaf to the 
temptations of high offers, the benefit 
of low rent stops with the tenant; it 
never descends to the labourer, whose 
condition under the more favoured 
tenants is still influenced by the pre- 
vailing misery of the class to which he 
belongs. 

We have now exposed the root of 
the evil,— the remedy is obvious. 
Secure to the labourer a BONA FIDE 
RKEADY-MONEY PAYMENT FOR LABOUR. 
By so doing, you extinguish all compe- 
tition for land that does not rest on 
capital. The man who has that, will 
not risk it unless on a well-grounded 
expectation of profit, which can never 
co-exist with too high a rent: all the 
rent which may then be contracted for 
will be paid,—in point of fact more 
will be annually discharged in Ireland 
than can now be collected. The rent- 
rolls of Ireland must be taken with 
great abatements and allowances, both 
forsums that caunot and that will not 
be paid. Advantage is taken con- 
stantly, both at the termination of 
leases and the change of landlords, 
and, in periods of danger and excite- 
ment like the present, to enforce an 
abandonment of arrears, which must be 
considered as necessary abatements, 
and not merely as losses. 

The landlords can have no object in 
resisting such a correction as we have 
proposed. In seven years their estates 
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would bring in higher rents, after the 
adoption of such a remedy, than can 
now be expected in seventy, while 
their estates would exhibit steady and 
uniform improvement. 

What a mighty change would be 
then experienced by the labouring 
classes! Now their competition is for 
permission to till for the farmers at 
their own risk, while they can never 
have a profit adequate to that risk. 
There is no truer maxim in political 
economy than this,—“ that he who 
cannot have a profit should never run 
a risk.” But then the competition 
should be among the farmers to obtain 
labourers to till at wages certain to the 
peasant, while the risk would belong 
to him who might reap the profit. 
The peasant should then be paid a 
settled rate of wages, which he would 
be certain of receiving, and which he 
could turn to the best advantage, as 
ready money can always be turned. 
Capital, which is now ready in abund- 
ance to be embarked in agriculture, 
if there were an opening for it, would 
diffuse itself throughout the length and 
breadth of the land. This would be 
no isolated measure, like a rail-road, 
or a canal, or any of these premature 
and local attempts which follow pro- 
sperity, but can never lead to it. Then, 
when capital came into play, it would 
be seen that Ireland has no redundant 
population, and that laws can be made 
to repress a vicious competition for 
land, and to secure a sound one. 

But here we must have one word 
with Colonel Torrens. “ Ee was pre- 
pared,” he said, “ to prove that the in- 
troduction of capital into Ireland, in- 
stead of making things better, would 
make them worse ; it could not be 
employed in manufactures there ; ca- 
pital would establish an improved 
method of agriculture, and what would 
be the consequence? that any given 
quantity of labourers would cultivate 
more than they did at present; so that 
there would be less employment for 
any number of people upon any given 
surface.”— Morning Chronicle, Feb. 9. 

Then, according to the colonel, the 
state of things is this,—“‘ that people 
must be employed either in manufac- 
tures or in agriculture.” The colonel 
is wrong; the progress of employment 
is this: the power of expenditure is 
primarily obtained from land and agri- 
culture. In proportion as profits are 
derived from these, employment will 
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be given to persons to make, procure, 
and bring the objects of that expendi- 
ture to those who are able to pay for 
it; these objects are manufactures in 
the abstract; and, without stopping to 
inquire where they are manufactured, 
it is undoubted, that those who are 
able to pay for them will obtain them, 
while the demand must give occu- 
pation in procuring and diffusing of 
them. Surely, the colonel does not 
think that all English capital is en- 
gaged solely in manufactures or agri- 
culture within England, or that the 
whole population of a country is oc- 
cupied in either. How much capital is 
embarked, and how many hands are 
employed, in bringing into England 
the productions of other countries, and 
in distributing those productions with 
her own throughout the kingdom? A 
vast —— and were capital al- 
lowed in Ireland to extract from the 
soil all that the soil can give, and to 
realise proportionate profits, they would 
be expended, and the expenditure 
would generate employment in more 
ways than it is possible for the colonel 
to anticipate. 

But to return to Pat. See what 
would then be the condition of the 
Irish peasant! He would labour still, 
but he would be paid for his labour in 
sterling money. His only business 
would be to attend to his daily labour, 
receive his daily wages, to fear God, 
and, if it may be, honour the king ; he 
would no longer have to deal with 
landlords, agents, fairs, collectors of 
grand-jury cess, proctors, quit-rent 
drivers, receivers, distresses, replevins, 
trespasses, magistrates, elections, can- 
didates, and hoc genus omne, with not 
one of whom had he ever a legitimate 
connexion. Neither his means, his 
knowledge, nor position, qualified him 
for collision with any, not to say all, of 
those high aud mighty Irish potentates. 
Agitation says, “ You must suit all 
these to the penury of Pat.” We say, 
in return, “It is impossible; and 
were it to become law to-morrow, that 
Pat should never pay any one of the 
parties who now have claims upon him, 
the condition of Pat would not be one 
single potato-skin improved ; for those 
who barter with him for his labour 
know on how many Lumpers (see Sir 
J. B.) he can exist, and would never, 
while the system of truck exists, allow 
him another.” No. It is impossible 
to render the occupation of land with- 
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out capital compatible with the insti- 
tutions of society; it is impossible, 
while barter for labour is allowed, to 
screen the Irish peasant from fraud 
and oppression. And, with this im- 
pression on our minds, we cannot re- 
sist adverting here to a little parlia- 
mentary anecdote intimately connected 
with agitation. 

During the session when Mr. Little- 
ton made his ineffectual attempt to 
bring in a bill to put down the system 
of truck in England, an Irish member, 
—perhaps we should say the Irish 
member,—took occasion, in the course 
of one of the debates to which it gave 
rise, to say, that “ he would oppose it, 
unless Ireland were made subject to 
its provisions.” Mr. Littleton replied, 
that “ he knew not enough about Ire- 
land to make it reasonable that he 
should extend his bill to that country, 
but that he had no objection that a 
similar measure should be enacted for 
it.” The session closed. During the 
prorogation, the Irish member adduced 
this conversation as a proof that Ire- 
land was treated with neglect by 
England ; and then, in the following 
session, opposed the extension of Mr. 
Littleton’s bill for the protection of the 
peasantry of Ireland. We wish this 
seeming inconsistency were explained. 

We have not time to try back on our 
manuscript ; but we believe the intro- 
duction of poor-laws into Ireland is 
the subject which now calls for ob- 
servation. Ouropinion upon that pro- 
posal is this, that the sum assigned 
for the relief of any person considered 
entitled to support would be pledged 
or mortgaged as the payment or se- 
curity for the payment of the rent of 
* a bit” of land, which, on the strength 
of parochial relief, would be let to the 
pauper upon such conditions as to 
leave him as wretched as ever; and 
that the competition excited by that 
security would be such as, if possible, 
to enhance the difficulties of the pea- 
santry. It is in vain to object, that 
men would be too wise to give up a 
certain parochial payment in cash for 
the uncertain produce of land; for, in 
Ireland, we see the thing done every 
day. It would be easy to produce 
thousands of instances where persons 
in Ireland in possession of some little 
income have, on the strength of it, and 
not on a calculation of profit and loss, 
taken land at such a rate as to reduce 
them to beggary. We have it proved 
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that, when in seasons of extraordinary 
distress public works were undertaken 
to give relief, the wages of those em- 
ployed have passed directly to some 
one to satisfy some “ ould arrear.” 
Connected with lands, we see the 
rooted habits and prejudices of the 
people in favour of securing temporary 
occupation, atany risk, of what agitation 
tells them they will on an early day ac- 
quire a free perpetuity. Establish poor- 
laws now, before a ready-money pay- 
mentisestablished ; before, byits means, 
a strong line of demarcation is drawn 
between the man who is to be relieved 
and the man who is to afford relief; 
and, without improving the condition 
of the peasant, you lay the foundation 
of gross pecuniary jobbing ; pecuniary, 
we say; for, disgusted at the prospect 
of the political and religious uses, or 
rather abuses, to which it would give 
rise, we turn, at least for the present, 
from the discussion in any other than 
the single point of view in which we 
have been treating it. 

This subject of the regeneration of 
the peasantry of Ireland is one which 
belongs exclusively to the whole body 
of the legislature, and should be taken 
up by it, without reference to govern- 
ments or parties. It is only by the 
operation of the remedy we have sug- 
gested that the great body ofthe people 
can be at once and every where placed 
on a sound and wholesome footing ; 
and it is only when it is, that any party 
can be enabled to carry on the govern- 
ment of the country. It is by such a 
great reform as this that Ireland can be 
improved, and not by petty boards of 
works or other such childish plans ; 
such attempts are beside the proper 
duties ofa government to undertake, or 
ofa legislature to sanction. It is no 
part of the office of the one or of the 
other to take upon themselves the bu- 
siness or occupations of society ; their 
duty is simply to regulate its relations, 
to remove obstructions, to create faci- 
lities, to open the sources of the 
country, and then to throw society up- 
on its own exertions, to make the best 
of the means within the reach of its in- 
habitants. We could enumerate many 
Irish grievances, for the removal of 
which many laws have been made 
which have proved totally inoperative 
for this simple reason, that they were 
topical remedies, applied to the sur- 
face, but never reaching the seat of the 
disease ; while every one of those 
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enactments would have been rendered 
unnecessary by the adoption of one 
single proceeding by which the mere 
labourer’s connexion with land might 
be cut off. Until this is done, church 
property may be abandoned or pre- 
served, grand juries may be used or 
discontinued, judges may be old men 
or young, policemen may be of this 
creed or of that, five thousand farthings 
may be levied or given up ; but Ireland 
never will, because she never can be 
improved. Almost all subjects and 
points connected with Ireland have 
had their committees and their dis- 
cussions, while this case ofthe peasantry 
has been studiously avoided ; but to 
all we address ourselves, and say, that 
while it is their duty to force an in- 
vestigation of this subject, it is the in- 
terest only of the professional agitators 
to blink or to smother it. From such 
the landlords would come out trium- 
phant, and governments would be ac- 
quitted of all but of ignorance as to 
the source of the evils of Ireland, or in- 
ability to procure their redress. We 
are aware that the independent mem- 
bers of parliament,—men who have no 
interest in concealing the real state of 
the country—men who are anxious to 
do justice to it,—are not in possession 
of information sufficiently accurate and 
extended on which to form a con- 
clusion of how it should be dealt with. 
The knowledge, however, which is ne- 
cessary cannot be obtained on the tops 
or in the inside of mail coaches; and 
we wish Mr. Richards would tell us how 
his Irish plans will or can promote the 
great desideratum —‘“ employment ;” 
how the success of his motion can in- 
crease the wages of labour in Roscom- 
mon, or multiply the number ofdays on 
which the labourer can obtain it. 
Does not Mr. Richards know that the 
transfer of property cannot increase 
the power of that property to give em- 
ployment? It is its expenditure alone 
that does that. And is he aware that, 
if he divides the income of the clergy 
in Ireland by the sum necessary for 
the ordinary support of each member 
of a family there, he will be able to 
tell the number of the labouring classes 
who are now suffering from the stop- 
page of the ordinary expenditure of the 
clergy? While we make these ob- 


servations, we are of opinion that Mr. 
Richards’s story should not have been 
laughed at, but the error of the infer- 
ence he drew from it should have been 
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pointed out. Mr. Richards was right 
in placing the value he did on the low 
rate of wages; but how will the rate 
be raised by diminishing the number 
of those who give employment, as Mr. 
Richards proposes to do? Can he 
expect that any man will pay higher 
than he is compelled to do, and that 
is the market price? The object is 
to raise that price by a competition of 
employers, and that is to be done by 
introducing capitalists into the occupa- 
tion of the land, not by diminishing 
the number already in existence. 

We now address ourselves most ear- 
nestly to every honest man who would 
do his duty to the British empire, and 
warn him, that on this single subject 
the most important consequences are 
depending ; we warn every man who 
has property in Ireland, that if the un- 
fortunate people in whose behalf we 
write are not placed in an improved 
condition, that property can only be 
preserved by making all Ireland a 
camp ; and that no improvement can 
be made by measures which do not 
bear directly on the peasant’s case, 
while every sacrifice to a popular but 
unfounded cry is only breaking down 
those guards and defences, without the 
preservation of which the social insti- 
tutions which distinguish civilised man 
from the savage cannot exist, and the 
abandonment of which is the first 
downward step from civilisation and 
improvement to the wild and original 
state of human nature, from which 
man is led by so many means and by 
such slow degrees. ‘This is no mere 
Irish question. The interests of Eng- 
land are intimately bound up with the 
prosperity of Ireland. Were the agri- 
cultural state of that country once 
placed in a true position, a wide field 
would be opened for the manufactures 
of England, which would then find an 
extended market there. ‘Time would 
be more profitably employed in con- 
sidering how crime may be prevented 
than in arranging the mode of trying 
criminals whose passions are inflamed, 
while their wants are undiminished. 
How little complimentary, how unjust 
to a nation, to have its self-vaunted 
representatives preparing for a perpe- 
tuity of criminal proceedings, instead 
of seeking for an antidote to crime ; 
and, then, what a stain on that unhap- 
py country is stamped by the mode in 
which the commission of crime is ac- 
counted for. Here it is. Accusation 
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—* Sixty murders in one county in 
twelve months.” Apologist —“ Yes ; 
but is not Baron Joy as old as Lord 
Guillamore; and is not that a natural 
cause of murder ?” Accusation — 
*¢ Six hundred houses have been at- 
tacked.” <Apology—* Well, why not ! 
How many Catholic chief constables 
have been appointed ? Y Accusation— 
“No man’s life is safe.” Apology— 
“ Why should it? has the murderer a 
chance of a jury of his owa selection !” 

Such are the parliamentary dialogues 
in which Irish members exhibit their 
respect for the people of the Emerald 
Isle, by representing that all the blood 
they spill is shed to achieve a fairer 
trial than they now possess, when they 
cannot be convicted at all. How gra- 
tifying would be the assurance, could 
we once experience it, that the day 
was come when the ground of all this 
wicked hypocrisy would be dashed 
by some master-hand from beneath the 
feet of the heartless slanderers who 
abuse the confidence of an unfortunate 
and misguided race! With what satis- 
faction could we then, as we must 
now, lay down the pen, while the 
wrongs and the agitation of Ireland 
remain still an unexhausted topic ! 

Cuapter VII. 

Before we proceed to other points 
connected with this subject, we will 
briefly sum up the advantages which 
must result from the conversion of the 
Irish peasantry from barter-paid slave 
of farmers, or incapable, and therefore 
unfortunate, tenants of overcharged 
patches of land, into free, independent, 
and well-paid labourers. No longer 
interested in keeping down the rent of 
land, or regulating its divisions or sub- 
divisions, they will cease to unite in 
illegal combinations for that purpose. 
Their daily bread becoming dependent 
on their daily labour, an immediate 
loss will follow any neglect of the 
latter, for which, indeed, other demands 
on the peasant’s time will not as now 
furnish either occasion or excuse. Re- 
gular connecting links between the 
landlord and the labourer will, by 
means of adequate capitalists, be esta- 
blished all over the country. Rural 
property and business will be repre- 
sented at fairs and markets by tens in- 
stead of thousands; the constant con- 
gregation of multitudes will be put an 
end to. The value of character and the 
necessity for regularity will increase. 
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The injurious competition for lands by 
the paupers being cut off, farms will 
afford well-paid rents, while improved 
cultivation will raise more produce and 
yield greater profits. Capital will 
furnish new demands for labour, and 
wages will rise. The expenditure of 
landlords, farmers, and labourers, open- 
ing new markets, manufactures will 
flourish, and the English poor-rates 
be lightened from a pressure now so 
severely felt; and want will cease to 
furnish so many, such cordial, and 
such eager supplies of physical force to 
agitation. The reduction, however, or 
disbanding, of this great camp of the 
enemies of British connexion will not 
be enough ; without it all other efforts 
would indeed be vain; but when it 
shall have been effected, the legislature 
alone will have done its duty, and the 
landed proprietors and government will 
still be called on to perform theirs. 
What the Duke of Wellington calls 
“ the perpetual conspiracy between 
the priests and demagogues of Ireland 
against the government of the country” 
(debate in the Lords, Feb. 15, 1833) 
will still remain ; and though there 
may not exist such a heap of materials 
for that conspiracy to work on, still 
there will be elements enough to give 
rise to danger, which should be pre- 
vented, or controlled, by those in whose 
hands power adequate for the purpose 
is placed. 

The first great object of the landed 
proprietors should be to sever the di- 
rect connexion between agriculture and 
politics; both the pecuniary and moral 
interests of the country loudly call for 
such a separation. It is certain in 
Ireland, that if, on either the part of 
the landlord or tenant, politics interfere 
in the letting of land, agriculture will 
be sacrificed. It might well be thought 
by those who are unacquainted with 
that country, that the comfort and re- 
spectability of the tenant, and the due 
cultivation of the land, would be in- 
sured by his being able to register as a 
10/. voter out of his farm; such might 
be the case, were the value of the in- 
terest determined in any other way 
than it has been. The computation of 
the value on which the right of voting 
now depends rests on the tenant’s 
oath, which is in Ireland a miserable 
security against deceit of any kind ; 
but the weakest of the weak, when 
Opposed as a barrier to the fierce as- 
saults of bigotry, combined with a 
thirst for political power, by which the 
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unfortunate tenants are made to be- 
lieve, that atemporary tenure at an exor- 
bitant rent may be converted into an 
estate. The consequence is, that, in 
three-fourths of Ireland, seven-tenths 
of the 10/. voters are unworthy of the 
franchise which has been obtained by 
the most flagrant perjury. Nothing is 
more lamentable than the utter disre- 
gard to truth which pervades so large a 
portion of the inhabitants of Ireland ; 
and it grows out of the slight respect in 
which an oath is held. Nothing would 
prove more instructive of the nature 
and elements of the 10/. constituency 
of Ireland, than an account of the 
tricks, shifts, evasions, and misrepre- 
sentations which are made use of by 
agitators to swell the ranks of fictitious 
voters. But if the landlords of Ire- 
land give a bona fide interest of 101., 
which could be realised not merely by 
cultivation but by reletting, how comes 
it that the landlords of Ireland have 
been subjected to all the very abusive 
language which has been so lavishly 
directed against them for the high rents 
they charge? It must not, however, 
be imagined, that the landlords are 
connected in all cases with the making 
of these fictitious votes. When a lease 
is made, the tenant is free to register 
if he can pass the ordeal, and is too 
ready to make up in swearing what is 
wanting in value.- There is, indeed, 
little to tempt a proprietor in Ireland 
now to make any sacrifice, either of 
money or morality, to cover an estate 
with votes ; sic vos non vobis may well 
be applied to those who do. It is to 
be supposed, that those who cultivate 
such a crop do it for their own benefit; 
but who that has brought it to matu- 
rity has not found that the fruits are 
gathered by another? 

This evil, however, of fictitious votes, 
no matter to what extent it may exist, 
is not one which it is very likely will 
be abated by a legislative hand; but 
it is in the power of the landed pro- 
prietors themselves to apply a remedy: 
they have the greatest possible interest 
in effecting a cure, and should they 
neglect or encourage the disease, they. 
will long retard the improvement of 
Ireland, should no worse consequence 
to themselves attend their heedlessness 
or apathy. <A fixed determination, 
therefore, should be formed by -the 
landlords of Ireland, never —~ while 
there is the slightest danger of such 
excitement as now exists -— to make a 
lease. Such a determination will era- 
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dicate by the roots that dangerous con- 
spiracy which has been denounced by 
the duke ; and, by making the tenant 
independent of political influence, re- 
store that confidence and good-will 
between landlord and tenant, which 
are so gratifying to the one, and so 
useful to the other. 

Did the Roman Catholic priests of 
Ireland confine themselves not merely 
to the discharge of their spiritual func- 
tions, but to the ordinary dissemination 
of political views, as they are scattered 
in conversation and enforced by ex- 
ample, it might be unnecessary to 
guard so strictly against the entrusting 
of political power to all within the 
sphere of their influence. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. The peculiar 
politics of Popery do not consist in a 
bias to one system in preference to an- 
other, under which the government of 
the British empire is or may be carried 
on by either of the great parties into 
which its statesmen are divided, but 
in a fixed and rooted hostility to the 
British government altogether; and 
the priests spread and foster that ho- 
stility, not incidentally and as fellow- 
citizens of those over whom they exer- 
cise dominion, but with all the spiritual 
power and authority to which the igno- 
rance and credulity of their flocks render 
them liable. Papists are always fond 
of representing, that the opposition 
they meet with from Protestants is 
owing simply to the doctrinal tenets 
they hold, and the conscientious inte- 
grity with which they abide by them: 
such, however, is not the fact. Though 
Protestants are not, and cannot be in- 
different to the errors in which Popery 
binds its followers, still it is the poli- 
tics which they connect with their ar- 
ticles of belief that render Papists 
dangerous to the well-being ofa Pro- 
testant state; and it is to the repres- 
sion of those politics that Protestants 
can most effectually devote themselves. 
Protestant landlords should look to 
the means and the opportunities of the 
Popish priests, and they should adopt 
measures commensurate to the diffi- 
culties with which they have to con- 
tend. Between Sundays, holydays, 
funerals, weddings, baptisms, and sta- 
tions, the priests have about seventy 
annual drills, at which they can incul- 
caterand enforce their political views ; 
while the less public opportunities are 
fully as numerous and convenient for 
the discharge of their “ volunteer” duty. 
While, then, politics are not merely 
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recommended but commanded, under 
spiritual threatenings and terrors of (to 
those against whom they are denounced) 
the most awful and horrifying import, 
landlords are not only justified, but 
they are imperiously called upon to 
withdraw as many as they can from 
the disadvantageous position in which 
they are placed, when rendered subject 
to priestly influence, used for a pur- 
pose so foreign and unsuitable to its 
Christian profession or spiritual rank. 
Of such influence the tenant should be 
made independent. When no longer 
encumbered with a vote, his political 
creed will become less dangerous, and 
undue means will not be taken to 
place him at variance with his land- 


lord. 
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The attention of the landed proprie- 
tors should likewise be turned to the 
providing a remedy for another of the 
evils of Ireland, which it is in their 
power alone to remove. Nothing is 
productive of more mischievous conse- 
quences in Ireland, or is a greater en- 
couragement to the commission of 
crime, than the little support which is 
given by its inhabitants, in three out 
of four of the provinces, to the civil 
power, to aid in the prevention of 
crime, or the detection or apprehen- 
sion of criminals. There is such a 
bond of connexion, so much sympathy 
among the peasantry, and so many 
whose houses are a ready asylum to 
shelter all manner of delinquents, that 
capture is impracticable in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred; and unless an 
immense civil force is kept up, this 
evil must continue until the landlords 
lend themselves to its correction. This 
can be done only by multiplying in 
the occupation of land, numbers will- 
ing and able to aid the civil power. 
For this purpose it will be necessary 
to provide or encourage agricultural 
establishments, where all the labourers, 
as well as the superintendant, shall re- 
side under the same roof. 

Landlords should build residences 
and offices proportioned to the size of 
their farms; and where suitable tenants 
do not immediately offer, who would 
bind themselves to the in-door main- 
tenance of all the labourers whom it 
would be necessary to employ, they 
might place intelligent and faithful 
stewards in them, until proper tenants 
offered. Of such stewards, England 
and Scotland afford an ample supply. 
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Such men and their households being 
independent of all those local feelings 
and attachments which generate and 
keep alive so many evils, would at all 
times afford great aid to the civil 
power ; and, by isolating different dis- 
tricts from all connexion with the dis- 
turbing spirits of the country, help to 
neutralise the mischievous disposition 
which they might not be numerous 
enough, altogether and at once, to sup- 
plant. Such establishments as those 
would have other highly-beneficial 
effects, which are also much wanting. 
They would become excellent schools 
for teaching improved and improving 
modes of agriculture ; and by not being 
confined to one or two spots, the in- 
fluence of their examples would rapidly 
diffuse the best practical instructions 
in farming. 

Such establishments as those we 
have recommended, would tend mate- 
rially, too, to correct the evils which 
have arisen out of the little connexion 
which for a long time has existed be- 
tween farmers and labourers as house- 
hold servants. The unbridled license 
enjoyed by young labourers in Ireland, 
after the hours of work are over, parti- 
cularly during the short days and long 
nights, is highly injurious. The better 
practice of having those young men 
under the vigilant eye of a steady 
master, would soon work improve- 
ment; and a race of skilful and trust- 
worthy farm-servants, now so scarce, 
would soon spring up, under the super- 
intendence of men not too far removed 
above their domestics to be ignorant of 
their conduct, nor on terms too fami- 
liar to lose a wholesome authority. 
Nothing has tended more to the growth 
of useful habits among the English 
peasantry than their all—both male 
and female— passing the early part of 
their lives in farmers’ houses, where 
they acquire habits of regularity, clean- 
liness, and good management, which 
they subsequently transplant to their 
own houses. 

To reduce the danger of the evils 
arising out of the political power pos- 
sessed by enemies of British connexion, 
it will be an essential and important 
duty of government, never, for any 
party-purpose, to lend its weight at 
elections to those whose claims to sup- 
port are grounded on their enmity to 
the union. If government be unable 
to secure the return of its own friends, 
it should at least be neutral, if it can- 
hot reconcile itself to the supporting of 
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those who look to one common source 
of the power which should be admi- 
nistered there, either by one party or 
another. That the Irish government, 
during the late elections, threw its 
power into the scale of the repeal can- 
didate, whenever the struggle lay be- 
tween him and an avowed supporter 
of British connexion, is not only not 
denied, but has been avowed by the 
dismissal of Captain Hart, for voting 
at the Longford election for an anti- 
repealer, instead of joining the priests 
and the agitators in returning a very 
humble member of the craft. Not that 
we -believe that the vote he gave was 
the real cause of his dismissal, but that 
it grew out of other circumstances; a 
full and separate examination of which, 
on abstract principles, connected with 
delegated powers of government, might 
be productive of much good. Long- 
ford, however, is not the single instance 
in which the euemy of British con- 
nexion was preferred to the friend. 

The evil consequences arising out of 
this system of an Irish government 
playing these election-games, are not 
confined solely to the election or its 
issue ; a vote more or less may make 
no great difference in the House of 
Commons. The confusion and uncer- 
tainty which grow out of this species 
of double-dealing are of a far more 
important nature. Nothing is more 
necessary in Ireland than a strong 
government—strong, not merely in 
power, but in the avowal of its policy, 
and the means by which it directly 
seeks itsend. Were all living under 
its influence capable of understanding 
the pros and cons which might be 
urged on either side of a question of 
doubtful policy, then there might be, 
perhaps, less mischief arising from 
Jinesse. But in Ireland, where it is 
the object of so many to misrepresent 
the intentions, the words, and the acts 
of government ; and where the delusions 
thus spread take effect upon millions 
incapable of forming a sound judg- 
ment of themselves; it is absolutely 
necessary that the whole conduct of 
the government should be uniform and 
consistent, and so direct and unwaver- 
ing as to be above suspicion, and to 
leave no room for hesitation as to the 
views, or misconception of the motives, 
of those who are deputed by the king 
to administer his laws, protect his sub- 
jects, and maintain his rights and his 
power. 






















































































































































































































































































































































Cuapter IX. 


Should landed-proprietors and_ the 
government adopt the course we have 
pointed out, their joint exertions would 
soon diminish the power of agitation to 
elevate beyond their proper level many 
of the professional agitators ; and if a 
very steady line of conduct were also 
adopted by the government with regard 
to the Popish priests, agitation would 
soon prove inocuous. It has been 
said, that in Ireland there is one law 
for the rich, and another for the poor. 
Be this as it may, there is certainly 
one law for the Popish priests, and 
another for the rest of the lieges. We 
do not, by any means, wish to see any 
man, or any body of men, forgetful of 
the respect which should be shewn to 
him who assumes a spiritual character, 
while he confines himself to his voca- 
tion; but we are aware that in Ireland 
the most mischievous consequences 
have followed the transferring to the 
furious politician and the seditious 
bigot the tenderness and forbearance 
which may be due to the minister of 
Christ, however erroneous may be the 
system for which that ministry is insti- 
tuted ; but the very circumstances 
which give a claim to the pastor for 
peculiar consideration enhance ten 
thousand fold his responsibility and 
guilt, when he takes advantage of the 
incidental power which local circum- 
stances, connected with professional 
influence, give him, to foment hostility, 
bitterness, and rebellion; to instigate 
strife, burnings, and murder; to mark 
the objects of his hate with the stamp 
of spiritual denunciation ; and to set 
the seal of a church’s blessing on all 
who shall aid in the extermination, in 
the name of God, of such of his crea- 
tures as may be obnoxious to him who 
assumes a divine right of deciding in 
this world who are for and who are 
against him. It is only to make a de- 
monstration now and then, or when it 
is conceived that the priestly dema- 
gogue has in too flagrant a manner 
outstripped the wide circle in which he 
is generally allowed to move, that the 
state takes the liberty of checking his 
career in the gentlest manner; while 
some happy omission, or some ju- 
dicious touch of policy, is discovered 
just in time to prevent unpleasant con- 
sequences. Let it not for a moment 
be imagined that we would place limits 
to the legitimate influence of the pro- 
fessional calls or duties of the priest ; 
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on the contrary, we would hail with 


joy a prospect of their full and con- 


stant exercise. Most gladly would we, 
above all things, hear of his constant 
preaching, enforcing, as well as he 
could, the doctrines of transubstantia- 
tion, invocation, extreme unction, and 
auricular confession, with all the argu- 
ments and authorities which reason and 
revelation supply. We know he has 
abandoned those duties to which we 
would gladly see him go back, and 
there take “ample room and verge 
enough ;” but we would likewise make 
the law say to him,— Thus far shalt 
thou go, and no farther ;” and never 
suffer him to enter the confines of 
criminality with impunity. If he will 
not volunteer to set an example of 
civil obedience, we would prevent his 
exhibiting on every occasion a practi- 
cal license to trample on the laws of 
society, and on the rights, lives, cha- 
racters, and feelings of those for whom 
the law should exhibit equal respect 
and protection. 

For the present, we shall close our 
observations on “ Trish Agitation,” by 
a brief summary of our views and 
opinions with regard to the principal 
sources from which it is derived, and 
the means which, in our opinion, can 
be practically and effectually applied 
to the removal of each. 

1. Its most dangerous aspect is 
given to agitation by the powerful 
physical force of the labouring classes, 
who are kept in a state of the greatest 
misery by the fraudulent system which 
prevents their labour from being fairly 
remunerated, and in a high degree of 
excitement by the priests and the lay- 
leaders of agitation. We would re- 
claim them from their misery and its 
consequences, by cutting them off 
from all connexion with land by a 
ready-money payment for labour. 

2. The lay leaders of agitation are 
raised into consequence by fictitious 
voters, and the forced support of those 
subject to intimidation. We would 
withdraw that support, by refusing 
leases to all whose political power was 
controlled by the spiritual influence of 
others, and not by their own conscien- 
tious conviction. 

3. The impunity with which priests 
are permitted to act illegally, and pro- 
mote sedition, gives undue confidence 
and an evil example to millions. We 
would make the priests legal, if we 
could not make them Joyal, subjects, 
and extinguish such influence for ever. 
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Turs is a complete specimen of the art 
of book-making. All the aids and ap- 
pliances of typography, and all the re- 
sources of scrap-hunting, are put into 
operation, to make into a seven shilling 
volume what even in quantity of matter 
would not much exceed a couple of 
sheets ofour magazine. As to any thing 
new or valuable (we mean valuable in 
reference to its object, Mrs. Piozzi), 
half a sheet would be an ample allow- 
ance. Moxon has done his part of the 
business very creditably to his genius. 
The compiler’s name we know not, 
but he takes care to inform us that he 
is the author ofa letter to the Bishop 
of Bath and Wells, published in Bath, 
but most shamefully neglected both by 
the bishop and the rest of the world. 
Ile shall himself explain what was the 
business of the work. 


“ Certainly the object it [the afore- 
said pamphlet] had in view was rea- 
sonable ; that of exciting the attention 
of the diocesan and others to the man- 
ner in which portions of the church- 
service are usually delivered by the 
officiating clergyman, and the absurd 
manner in which congregations take part 
during the performance of the sacred 
duties. What was strongly censured in 
the pamphlet, and the passage to which 
Mrs. P. particularly points, was an in- 
credibly silly practice, witressed at all 
times of public prayer, when the clergy- 
man pronounces ‘ the Exhortation.’ ‘This 
address of the priest to the people can- 
not be mistaken by any one possessing 
the smallest share of common sense, for 
an appeal to the Deity. Yet is it care. 
fully and piously repeated by his hearers, 
who, with upturned eyes and clasped 
hands, may be seen and heard going over 
the words ‘ dearly beloved brethren,’ &c. 
and ‘ wherefore | pray and beseech you.’ 
Either they who thus recite words di- 
rected to themselves, as if words of 
thanksgiving or prayer, are fools ; or so 
shamefully regardless of what they are 
doing, and in whose sacred temple they 


stand, as not to affix any sense to the 
expressions they employ, or listen to. 
Repeating (as is constantly practised) 
the words of the decalogue is equally 
childish and ridiculous, or indeed 
worse.” 


This is indeed matter of high mo- 
ment, and worthy of investigation 
before the Star Chamber. The Bishop 
of Bath and Wells has much to answer 
for, in his neglect of the work which 
points out a heretical practice so ruin- 
ous to the existence of the church. 
We, however, who are churchgoers of 
precise punctuality, must say, that if 
they manage matters so in Bath, we 
are more orderly in our attention to 
the rubric in London. 

Our compiler’s original remarks are 
generally of the same value as that 
which we have extracted. He has, 
however, given us some pleasant letters 
of the pleasant and gossiping old body 
whom he chooses as his heroine, and 
for whom he expresses the greatest 
admiration. He admits, to be sure, 
that ‘*some passages of her life were 
marked by singularity,” and touches 
but lightly on that most singular pass- 
age, her marriage with Piozzi. We are 
told that she lived very happily with 
the fiddler, and that he obliged her in 
many particulars; but though Beloe, 
Boswell, Croker, Lysons, are censured 
for their remarks on her, no new light 
is thrown on what Johnson called 
“that most ignominious matter,’ ex- 
cept that it is insinuated that the 
Doctor was angry with the match out 
of jealousy. Talking of a miniature 
of herself given by Mrs. Piozzi to the 
compiler, he says— 


‘‘Sometimes, when she favoured me 
and mine with a visit, she used to look 
at her little self, as she called it, and 
speak drolly of what she once was, as if 
talking of some one else ; and one day, 
turning to me, I remember her saying, 
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*“* Perception quick, and luxury of thought. 


* * * 
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And spirits light, to every joy in tune; 

And friendship, ardent as a summer's noon ; 
And conscious honour’s keen instinctive sense ; 
And smiles unforced, and easy confidence, 


And vivid fancy.” 
London, Moxon, 1233. 


Mrs, Barnautp. 
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« No, I never was handsome ; I had al- 
ways too many strong points in my face 
for beauty.’ 1 ventured to express a 
doubt of this, and said that Dr. Johnson 
was certainly an admirer of her personal 
charms. She replied, that she believed 
his devotion was at least as warm towards 
the table and the table-talk at Streatham. 
This was, as is well known, Mrs. Thrale’s 
place of residence in the country. I was 
tempted to observe that I thought, as I 
still do, that Johnson’s anger on the 
event of her second marriage was excited 
by some feeling of disappointment ; and 
that I suspected he had formed hopes of 
attaching her to himself. It would be 
disingenuous on my part to attempt to 
repeat her answer: I forget it; but the 
impression on my mind is that she did 
not contradict me.” 


The only other anecdote of Johnson 
we can find is the following: 


** T had remarked to her that Johnson’s 
readiness to condemn any moral deviation 
in others was, in a man so entirely before 
the public as he was, nearly a proof of 
his own spotless purity of conduct. She 
said, ‘ Yes, Johnson was, on the whole, 
arigid moralist ; but he could be ductile, 
I may say servile ; and I will give you 
an instance. We had a large dinner- 
party at our house; Johnson sat on one 
side of me, and Burke on the other; and 
in the company there was a young female 
(Mrs. Piozzi named her), to whom I, 
in my peevishness, thought Mr. Thrale 
superfiuously attentive, to the neglect of 
me and others ; especially of myself, 
then near my confinement, and dismally 
low-spirited ; notwithstanding which, 
Mr. T. very unceremoniously begged 
of me to change place with Sophy ——, 
who was threatened with a sore-throat, 
and might be injured by sitting near the 
door. I had scarcely swallowed a spoon- 
ful of soup when this occurred, and was 
so overset by the coarseness of the pro- 
posal, that 1 burst into tears, said some- 
thing petulant,—that perhaps, ere long, 
the lady might be at the head of Mr. T.’s 
table, without displacing the mistress of 
the house, &c., and so left the apartment. 
I retired to the drawing-room, and for 
an hour or two contended with my vexa- 
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tion, as I best could, when Johnson and 
Burke came up. On seeing them, I re- 
solved to give a jobation to both, but 
fixed on Johnson for my charge, and 
asked him if he had noticed what passed, 
what I had suffered, and whether, allow- 
ing for the state of my nerves, I was 
much to blame? He answered, ‘ Why, 
possibly not; your feelings were out- 
raged.’ I said, ‘ Yes, greatly so; and I 
cannot help remarking with what bland- 
ness and composure you witnessed the 
outrage. Had this transaction been told 
of others, your anger would have known 
no bounds ; but, towards a man who gives 
good dinners, &c., you were meekness 
itself!’ Johnson coloured, and Burke, 
I thought, looked foolish ; but I had not 
a word of answer from either.” 

We really cannot see any ductility 
or servility in the Doctor's conduct 
here. What can a man say when the 
mistress of the house flounces out of 
the room, after pointedly affronting 
her husband and a lady guest? And, 
after all, it was Mrs. Piozzi, and not 
Mr. Thrale, who found the person to 
supply the place of the dear departed. 

We own that we look upon Mrs. P. 
as being very unlucky in the business 
of her marriage. She confesses here, 
in one of her letters (p. 140), that it 
drove all her former acquaintances 
away, and forced her to begin the 
world anew, with new faces and new 
scenes around her, which was annoy- 
ing enough; and the annoyance was 
aggravated by the fact, that her inti- 
mate connexion with the history of 
Johnson exposed her to the carpings 
of all the literary tribe. A widow 
of forty might have married without 
making any sensation (we are sure 
that one of her ancestresses, Katherine 
Tudor de Berayne, cousin and ward of 
Queen Elizabeth, the Mam y Cymry 
(p-29), married four husbands without 
half the fuss), if, as in Mrs. Piozzi’s 
case, she had not made herself a sort of 
literary property. How amusingly the 
whole affair is treated in Peter Pindar’s 
eclogue of Bozzy and Piozzi— 


Bozzy loquitur. 
*«* Well, ma’am, since all that Johnson said or wrote 
You hold so sacred, how have you forgot 
To grant the wonder-hunting world a reading 
Of Sam’s epistle, just before your wedding, 
Beginning thus, in terms not formed to flatter :— 


* Mapam,— 


If that most ignominious matter 


Be not concluded’ — 


No! your kind self may give it us one day, 


Further need I say ? 
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With all the charms of eloquence and truth. 
Piozzt. 

What was my marriage, sir, to you or him? 

He tell me what to do! a pretty whim! 

He to propriety (the beast!) exhort,— 

As well might elephants preside at court ! 

Lord! let the world to damn my match agree,— 

Tell me, James Boswell, what’s the world to me? 

The folks who paid respects to Mrs. Thrale, 

Fed on her pork, poor souls! and swilled her ale, 

May sicken at Piozzi ; nine in ten 

Turn up the nose of scorn,— good God ! what then ? 

For me the devil may fetch their souls so great,— 

They keep their company, and I my meat ; 

When they, poor owls, shall feel their cage a jail, 

I, unconfined, shall spread my peacock tail, — 

Free as the birds of air enjoy my ease, 

Choose my own food, and see what clime I please ; 

I suffer only, ifI’m in the wrong,— 

So now, you prating puppy, hold your tongue.” 


Before we quit this subject, we may 
remark, that literary ladies are much 
addicted to second marriages ; and of 
late it has become an infallible symp- 
tom that a second spouse is under 
serious consideration, when a lady 
writes the life or memoirs of the first. 
We could, if it were necessary, point 
out several examples, but the “ world 
of letters” knows them already. 

The specimens of the etymologies, 
charades, &c. &c., given in this book 
are not very striking. We hope that 
better things are preserved than what 
we find here, and especially that the 
curious diary referred to in the follow- 
ing passage has escaped the flames. 


“JT called on her one day, and at an 
early hour, by her desire ; when she 
shewed me a heap of what are termed 
pocket-books, and said she was sorely 
embarrassed on a point, upon which she 
condescended to say she would take my 
advice. ‘ You see in that collection,’ 
she continued, ‘ a diary of mine of more 
than fifty years of my life: I have 
scarcely omitted any thing which occur- 
red to me during the time I have men- 
tioned ; my books contain the conversa- 
tion of every person of almost every class 
with whom I have beld intercourse ; my 
remarks on what was said; down-right 
facts, and scandalous on dits; personal 
portraits, and anecdotes of the characters 
concerned ; criticisms on the publications 
and authors of the day, &c. Now 1 am 
approaching the grave, and agitated by 
doubts as to what I should do—whether 
burn my manuscripts, or leave them to 
futurity ? Thus far, my decision is to 
destroy my papers ; shall 1, or shall 1 
not?’ 1 took the freedom of saying, 
‘ By no means do an act, which done 
VOL, VII. NO. XL. 








cannot be amended ; keep your papers 
safe from prying eyes ; ; and at last trust 
them to the discretion of survivors,’ 
Her answer was, that, at least for the 
present, they were rescued from the 
flames ; and so saying, she replaced the 
numerous volumes in her cabinet. I 
did not see the inside of one of them, 
and, of course, can say nothing from my 
own knowledge of the contents ; but 
cannot doubt that they were, in all re- 
spects, most interesting.” 


No doubt. This was precisely the 
sort of work which she could do; and, 
when we consider with whom she 
lived, the conversations, facts, on dits, 
and anecdotes, would be highly amus- 
ing, whatever we might think of the 
value of her remarks and criticisms. 

She was a clever letter writer. We 
give a specimen from this volume. 


** Weston Super Mare, July, 1819. 

«* A pompous man—a Mr. Ray—I was 
once acquainted with, discovered some 
seditious tracts to have been written on 
French paper, by means not unlike those 
you mention, thirty or thirty-two years 
ago. I have probably told you, who 
know all my stories, how, when he was 
named a Prothonotary of some law-court, 
an humble friend came cringing with, 
‘Sir, 1 wish you joy, sir.’ Seeing his 
patron stand as if fixed against the wall, 
‘ Sir, | beg pardon, sir; but I thought it 
was proper for me to say, sir, how glad 
I was that you are hecome a thermo- 
meter.’ 

** Anacreon Moore is got into some 
scrape, is not he? He will want a Mr, 
Ray to help him out. My newspaper, 
the only one in this place, tells me no- 
ae | but the ladies’ dresses who went to 

Carlton House, in costumes oi different 
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courts; curious enough: but they who 
want to quarrel, will quarrel about that. 
Is the Duke of Kent’s daughter baptised 
by the name of Charlotte, or is she Alex- 
andrina Victoria? Nobody here can tell ; 
but every body can blame those who gave 
the poor baby names which no one can 
speak, or say he has ever heard of. 

“« We have heavenly weather; and a 
cool comet that serves to amuse, but can- 
not much alarm us. The sea beautifully 
broken by two St. Helena-looking rocks, 
which we call the Holmes; and good 
savage bathing among stones and peb- 
bles; poor machines, which donkeys 
cannot draw in or out; and horses I see 
none ; young salmon nota quarier grown, 
and miniature soles about as long as your 
hand—none longer ; infants innumerable 
for the benefit of salt-water dips, which 
they abhor most religiously; and old 
stories, which one has heard forty times 
told. Our place of meeting is at the 
hotel-door, where we ask how Weston 
agrees, and whether the air is not parti- 
cularly sweet here? I somehow fanc 
it is. My fellow-lodgers have been di- 
verted by an April-fool trick out of sea- 
son, played me by young S. Six days 
ago here comes a poor man, a labourer, 
in a smock-frock, inquiring for Mrs. 
Piozzi. See her he could not, for one 
eye was quite out, and the other nearly 
extinct; hear what she would say to 
him, impossible—he was stone deaf. 
But he could tell my Bessy in Welsh, 
how he had begged Sir John of Bryn- 
bella, as he called him, to give him two 
pounds, because his honour’s good aunt 
used always to give him two pounds on 
a Whit-Sunday morn. Bessy believes 
that he plagued S. so, that he was at last 
provoked to say,—‘ Well, go look for my 
good aunt; you will find her at Bath.’ 
The wretched man took him au pied de 
lettre, and walked all the way, till hither 
he came for two pounds, sans eyes, sans 
ears, sans language, or good health. 

** When we had covled his fever, I 
despatched him across the Channel here, 
into the Principality ; where he will do, 
at least, better than in England, having 
lain in the street at Bath the night before 
we saw him. A good supper was, how- 
ever, likely to have comforted him: but 
this was a hotel, a cut-finger club ; and 
some one who had eyes, snatched his plate 
from before him who had none, and left 
him to the lamentation and derision of 
our fellow-lodgers and boarders. Such 
is the world, and such are its inhabit- 
ants !” 


The observations on this letter afford 
a fair sample of the compiler’s powers 
of commentary. 


‘Tam unable to recall to memory in 
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what species of troubles the celebrated 
translator of Anacreon was involved, at 
the date of Mrs. Piozzi’s letter. Pro- 
bably nothing very formidable, or the 
world would have enlarged on a subject 
connected, in the smallest degree, with 
one so important in the sphere of genius 
and literature as Mr. Moore; who, 
equally a master in prose and verse, 
holds even a higher place in public esti- 
mation, and in this age of superior re. 
finement, than did Pope in his day ; and 
who, as patriot and poet, will be known 
to nations which are yet to be. Her 
opinion of Moore as a literary character, 
and a man of general talents, was the 
same as that of millions who are familiar 
with his name ; but she was not, I believe, 
acquainted with the bard ; though the 
humble writer of this can boast of being 
so; as well as of being his fellow-towns- 
man; and gladly takes the present op- 
portunity of saying, that a person of such 
variety of claims to the love of his inti. 
mates, ani the admiration of his country, 
has rarely existed.” 


Moore’s father was a grocer in Dub- 
lin; so that our compiler is from the 
banks of the Liffey. We must doubt, 
however, his acquaintance with the 
Trish Anacreon. All the world who 
know any thing of Moore know that, 
in 1819, he got into a scrape, in conse- 
quence of the misconduct, or some 
such thing, of his deputies in Bermuda, 
which cost him his sinecure place, and 
exposed him to pecuniary losses. Our 
author’s boast of his intimacy with 
Tom is, therefore, not exactly credible. 
From the absurd puffing of Grattan, the 
Marquess of Hastings, &c. &c., we are, 
however, quite sure that he is an Irish- 
man, and a liberal. 

He is not over well-informed even 
in the trifling literature in which he 
deals. Deriving the nightmare (p. 211) 
from the “‘ meres de nuit” is nonsense. 
He might as well deduce it from Sir 
Peter Laurie, knight, mayor. The 
epigram of which he can give no ac- 
count (p. 102),— 


** Alma novem genuit celebres Rhedicina 
poetas ; 

Bubb, Stubb, Grubb, Crabbe, Trapp, 
Young, Carey, Tickell, Evans,”— 


he will find in Percy’s Religues, in the 
note on John Grubb’s ballad of St. 
George for England. It has nothing 
to do with Wales. The celebrated 
quatrain, “ Lumine Acon dextro,” &c. 
&ec., which Mrs. P. attributes to a 
Dutchman, who published it in Am- 
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sterdam in 1685, is at least a century 
older, if it was applied to Maugiron 
and the Princess of Eboli, in the days 
of Henri III. of France, as is to be 
seen in an authority not more recon- 
dite than the notes on the Henriade. 
The family appellation of Casaubon 
(p. 202) was not Beaujardin, for that 
is only the French, as Hortibonus is the 
Latin version of Casaubon,— Casau, 
in the native dialect of the great critic, 
that of Dauphiné, signifying a garden. 
One would have thought that every 
body knew the Italian Giovanni came 
from the Latin Johannes ; not from San- 
nio, as is here strangely said (p. 203). 
Piccadilly (p. 206) was so named long 
before King William’s time, and it 
comes not from the Dutch but the 
Spanish. The origin of the name has 
been often explained. But it is not 
worth while to pursue these trifles any 
longer. If, however, the compiler un- 
derstood the meaning of stories here 
told of Torre (p. 202) and Purim-place 
(p. 207), he would scarcely have pub- 
lished them. They are queer things 
to be found in the scrap-book of a 
lady. 

There are one or two good stories of 
ghosts, or omens, and a few anecdotes 
of remarkable people, worth reading ; 
but the book is sadly spun out, and 
the compiler’s part is sad rubbish. 
Those who wish to know that, in his 
opinion, the novel of Rob Roy “ con- 
tains much vexatious prolixity, divers 
falsifications of facts, and grammatical 
solecisms, and not a few erroneous 
views of manners ;”’ that *€ Miss O'Neill 
was neither tall nor majestic, and that 
her face, which was nearly white, 
wanted force and variety of expression ;”” 
that society did not possess an indi- 
vidual of greater respectability or more 
varied merits than Dr. Falconer; that 
playing cricket is not a feminine ac- 
complishment; that Bishop O’Beirne, 
of Meath, did not wear a little greyish- 
blue wig, as the English prelates do ; 
that some “ fraudulent person” attempt- 
ed to hoax the Bristol Mercury, in 
1819, and was duly punished for that 
enormity ; that “the apprehension of 
death occupies the human feelings ;” 
with many other remarks of equal pith, 
sense, and originality ;—are referred to 
the work itself, which Mr. Moxon will 
obligingly put into their possession for 
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the valuation of about eight francs and 
a-half. 

We were about to close the volume, 
when the following bit of politics 
caught our eyes, in a letter dated Sep- 
tember 1819, shortly after “ the Man- 
chester massacre.” 


“‘T thought London was to have run 
mad last week ; but the fever of Reform 
is not yet hot enough. You will see 
that the great men who think they are 
making Hunt and Co. their tools to pull 
down one set of ministers, and put up 
another set which they cau command, 
will themselves at length be used as 
tools by the multitude, who are honest in 
the avowal of their meaning, however 
absurd. They mean, like the wise men 
of Gotham, to pull the pins out of Lon- 
don-bridge, and oil them. And I re- 
member wondering, when a baby, why 
that was thought so very foolish a pro- 
ject; for I doubted not but they wanted 
something, as we say, to be done to them ! 
Indeed, a later adventure showed me 
how cautiously a work of reformation 
must be conducted: an old wall we 
wished to repair, down in Denbighshire, 
was all overgrown with ivy: ‘ Cut it 
away,’ said we. ‘ But,’ replied an ex- 
perienced workman, ‘ it has grasped the 
stones it loosened at the beginning ; and 
if we cut it away, the whole will drop to 
pieces: the ivy now helps to support 
that wall to which it once clung for sup- 
port itself.’ So I recollected the more 
serious allegory of the corn and tares, 
and let the business rest.” 


The old lady is a prophetess here. 
Hunt, to be sure, is pretty well done, 
but the Political Unions reign in his 
stead; and we find that Lord Grey, 
and his companions, afier having used 
them as tools in carrying reform, are 
now in turn converted into their tools. 
It is whimsical enough that Sir W. Scott 
should have used language similar to 
this of Mrs. Piozzi. He compared the 
experiments on the constitution to pla- 
cing a repeater in the hands of a child, 
who will pull it to pieces ; and the lady 
hesitates not to assimilate the Lord 
John Russells, &c. to the wise men 
of Gotham, who proposed to take the 
pins out of Sandin Bridge, in order 
to oil them. Is not this agreement 
among all literary people of every grade 
respecting the intellectual abilities of 
our reformers somewhat striking ? 
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NotHING can produce in the mind of 
a true-hearted Englishman more me- 
lancholy reflections than the irresistible 
conviction, that the noble principles of 
justice, good faith, and common ho- 
nesty, which were its peculiar charac- 
teristics, have ceased to influence the 
government of his country. ‘ Fiat 
justitia ruat celum” was once the mot- 
to which indicated the policy of Great 
Britain ; but, in her latter transactions, 
we find it fast giving way to “ Might 
makes right ;” and we see the open, 
manly, straightforward course of the 
Protestant and reformed kingdom of 
England alloyed by the creeping, je- 
suitical, and dishonest shuffling which 
so peculiarly marks the wily twisting 
of the serpent which she has admitted 
to a participation in the guidance of 
her councils. Examine but the single 
subject of the proposed plan of Irish 
Church Reform, and what pregnant 
proof does it not contain that justice 
enters not into the views of those to 
whom the honour, as well as the con- 
science, of a British monarch are en- 
trusted ? 

Let it, for the sake of argument, be 
conceded, that, consistently with the 
coronation oath, and in accordance 
with the true interests of the Church, 
three millions could be obtained by 
such management as that which Lord 
Althorp has proposed shall govern 
the disposition of the see-lands, who, 
we ask, have the first claim upon this 
money! We will shew. 

The want of glebe-houses, which 
were all destroyed during the civil 
wars, being found, at the revolution, 
to prevent the residence of the clergy, 
Jaws were framed to encourage the 
building of them. The great principle 
of those laws was, that the glebe-house 
to be built should be proportioned to 
the value of the living ; and the cler- 
gyman who erected a house was al- 
lowed to claim from his successor two 
years’ income of his benefice. Under 
the sanction of these laws, there have 
been erected about eight hundred 
glebe-houses,—in round numbers, one 
to every two benefices ; so that these 
houses represent two years’ income of 
half the clergy. All the great authori- 


ties on the statistics of Ireland, viz., 
Wakefield, Douglas, Doyle, Hume, 
O’Connell, and Cloncurry, with a tail 
ad infinitum, repeatedly stated, previous 
to the passing of the Composition Act, 
that the tithes of Ireland yielded to the 
clergy immense wealth. The mighty 
men we have named did not agree as to 
the exact sum, nor did they ever suggest 
the maximum above which it could not 
have gone; but they were unanimous 
in the conclusion, that three millions 
was a most moderate estimate at which 
to fix the minimum. Now, taking the 
calculation, which comes to us under 
the sanction of men whose accurate 
knowledge ofall Ireland is as incompa- 
tible with ignorance on any point as are 
their honour and veracity with direct 
falsehood or mistatement, we find that 
one million and a-half represents the 
value of half the benefices of Ireland ; 
and the glebe-houses erected on this 
half, at a cost of two years’ income, re- 
quire three millions to pay for them. 
But what income have the parochial 
clergy from tithes at the present day, 
as ascertained by the compositions, to 
meet this charge ? 

From the parliamentary return, dated 
January 31, 1832, and signed William 
Gossett, it appears that, on that day, 
1505 out of 2450 parishes had been 
compounded for 357,668/.; ergo, the 
2450, if compounded in the same 
ratio, will yield an income of 582,250/. 
We say if, because the 1505 were com- 
pounded by the clergy themselves ; 
but the 945, or by far the greater num- 
ber of them, are to be compounded by 
persons over whom, or whose acts, the 
clergy cannot exercise any controul, as 
there is to be but one commissioner for 
each parish, appointed by that govern- 
ment under whose auspices the Irish 
Church has prospered so much during 
the last three years. By an act of par- 
liament passed last year, the 357,668/. 
is subject to a reduction of 16 per cent, 
which amounts to 57,127/., excluding 
fractions. The whole composition is 
to be reduced by 22 per cent, 15 given 
to landlords, as premium for collecting 
what the clergy will still have to col- 
lect, and 7 per cent, in lieu of church- 
rates, or cess, so generously offered by 
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the Church-reform plan to the land- 
lords. 22 per cent on 582,250/. 
comes to 128,101/., which, added to 
57,1271., the reduction to be sustained 
by the 357,668/., will make in all 
185,228/., which, deducted from 
582,250/., will leave the enormous, 
bloated, pampering, atrocious, bloody, 
cruel, and heart-rending income, drag- 
ged, torn, and squeezed, by a heartless, 
avaricious, &c. &c. &c. clergy, out of 
the tenth of the produce of the king- 
dom (which yields 16 millions of rent, 
teste O'Connell) of 397,022/. UNNUIE!! 
Only think of that,— the clergy of the 
Established Church of Ireland deriv- 
ing from its tithes 397,022/. Think 
what the unfortunate and miserable 
condition of that country must be 
which, necessarily subject to a great 
deal of absenteeism, has 397,022/. kept 
out of the rents of the landlords of 
Ireland, be they residents or absentees, 
and divided among two thousand well- 
educated gentlemen, who must reside 
and spend their public and private in- 
comes on the spot whence they are de- 
rived. 

But to return to the glebe-houses. 
We have shewn that the eight hundred 
houses should have, according to the 
terms on which they were built, and the 
authorities we have quoted, three mil- 
lions to meet the cost of their erection ; 
in place of which the clergy who are to 
pay for them are to have,— how much ? 
Three-fourths? no; two-thirds? no; 
one-third? no ; but 397,022. It 
may, however, be asked, Have they not 
glebes? We answer, they have; and 
for these glebes, and for their livings, 
they pay rent and quit-rent, proxies 
and exhibits, diocesan and parochial 
schools, heavy fees, stamps, and ex- 
penses on presentation and induction. 
They have also to repay the advances 
to commissioners, and they are now to 
pay 7 per cent on the value in lieu of 
the church-rates bestowed on the land- 
lord. All these charges are equivalent to 
the full value of the glebes, leaving still 
the total income of the clergy 397,022/., 
or 169/. a-year for each parish. We 
forgot that there are 48 parishes which 
pay surplice-fees, which, spread over 
the 2450, must yield, on an average, 
four pence a piece to each. 

This being the state of the case, have 
not the parochial clergy a right to say 
to the minister,—‘“ Examine the value 
and the charge on every parish, and 
wherever two years of the present in- 
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come are below the charge entailed up- 
on the living for the erection of the 
glebe-house, apportion so much of the 
three millions to reducing the charge, 
until it bears no more than its original 
proportion to the value of the benefice.” 
Such, unquestionably, is the language 
which the Church is justified in hold- 
ing to the ministerial reformer, even 
supposing that the clergy had suffered 
nothing hitherto, and that privation 
was coming on them only prospect- 
ively ; but how much stronger is the 
ground on which they can ask for jus- 
tice, when it is considered that they 
are called on to make future sacrifices 
before they have escaped from present 
suffering and all its consequences. 
They have now been for years deprived 
of their ordinary incomes ; the prospects 
of their families have in various ways 
been blighted for ever; they have been 
exposed to suits and heavy law ex- 
penses, in consequence of their ina- 
bility to discharge their current engage- 
ments; they have been obliged to ob- 
tain the means of supporting life on 
highly disadvantageous terms; many, 
through the inability of government to 
provide safety for their persons, have 
been obliged to remove to towns, and 
pay for houses, while their own have 
been abandoned a prey to the spoiler: 
those houses are suffering under the ac- 
cumulated injuries which follow from 
the unavoidable neglect of prompt and 
regular repairs. Such is a faint and 
feeble sketch of the condition ofone of 
the most meritorious bodies of men 
that ever existed; whose calm and 
Christian conduct under all their un- 
merited hardships is no less remarkable 
than the cold-hearted selfish policy by 
which they were sacrificed, and which 
is equally incapable of acknowledging 
or repairing the mischief which it has 
permitted, if not created. 

If, however, the clergy of the Esta- 
bished Church of Ireland are to be re- 
tained for the benefit of the public, is 
it not absolutely necessary that they 
should be independent in their circum- 
stances? How, we ask, is it possible 
for any man to be independent or use- 
ful, if you expect him to do the duties 
of a living which he obtains subject to 
a charge for a glebe-house, which must 
now take not two but half-a-dozen 
years’ income to pay off? Must not 
such a man, straitened and embarrassed 
as he will be under such a burden, be 
rendered incapable of taking and keep- 
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ing that place in his profession which 
it is of the utmost consequence to its 
utility that he should ever be able to 
maintain? No matter how humble his 


fortunes may be —he should have a. 


full command of his income; and if 
that be mortgaged for years, it is quite 
impossible he can ever be respectable 
and efficient, for he never can be in- 
dependent. The impolicy, therefore, 
of thus tampering with the Church is 
no less remarkable than its dishonesty 
and injustice. 

The difficulties, however, thus en- 
tailed on individuals carry with them 
other evil consequences, injurious to 
the interests both of the profession, the 
establishment, and the public. When 
the incomes of the parochial clergy are 
thus diminished, it must follow that 
the employment of curates will be less 
general than heretofore. It is evident, 
that so soon as declining health or age 
render individuals less capable of dis- 
charging the more active duties of their 
profession, it is highly desirable that 
they should find it practicable to have 
the aid of curates. It is also desirable 
that opportunities for initiating young 
men in their profession, under the su- 
perintendence of those who have ac- 
quired knowledge and experience, 
should be frequent. The incomes of 
the clergy will, however, now be so re- 
duced as to leave it in the power of a 
few only to afford to any an opportu- 
nity of acquiring a practical knowledge 
of their profession, until they are at 
once called upon to undertake all its 
responsibility. 

As the door is closed upon young 
men desirous to take orders, so will 
the inducements to education be di- 
minished ; and then will the diffusion 
of knowledge be checked. Another 
part of the plan tends considerably to 
the reduction of the number who can 
enter into the Church, The presenta- 
tion to all benefices, except those be- 
longing to lay patrons, which have not 
had divine service performed in them 
for three years preceding February 
1833, is to be suspended as they be- 
come vacant. As the non-performance 
of divine service bas arisen only from 
the want of a church, how much more 
reasonable would it not have been for 
those who profess to promote the in- 
terests of religion, to apply at least 
some portion of the three millions to 
be derived from the sale of the see- 
lands to the building of churches in 
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those benefices where they may be 
wanting, than to deprive the Protestant 
inhabitants of all spiritual instruction ? 
One circumstance renders this propo- 
sition peculiarly unfair and unjust. 
The prelates of the Established Church 
in Ireland have latterly disunited many 
benefices in which, when united, there 
was but one church, with the view of 
having two or more resident incum- 
bents and churches, instead of one 
only. In many cases, however, where 
these disunions have been effected, 
there has not yet been sufficient time or 
means to have a church built; and 
thus a measure which was calculated 
to have a most beneficial effect is now 
used as a weapon to inflict a deeper 
wound. Had the plurality been con- 
tinued, benefices so circumstanced 
would have escaped suspension ; while, 
in consequence of the wholesome im- 
provement which was commenced, 
they are now to be condemned to ex- 
tinction. We must not omit to no- 
tice the bonus this plan holds out to 
the peasantry of Ireland to remove, 
even prematurely, a few more parsons. 

Now comes the question, cui bono? 
For whom is all this to be done? 
Who is to derive advantage from 
these changes? What substantial bene- 
fit is to follow all this sacrifice of prin- 
ciple and law? Will the Established 
Church be benefited by it? no; the 
see-tenants? no; the Irish peasantry ? 
no. Who then? The Irish landlords ; 
they are to gain immunity from church- 
rates,— 80,000/. a-year, and 15 per 
cent on 582,250/., making 128,1071., 
—in all 208,107/.; while the Irish 
peasantry lose by so much, with the in- 
come of ten bishops, being taken from 
those who were their uniform and best 
employers and friends. To be sure, 
new ground is laid for another tribute. 
O’Connell will claim the merit of the 
ministerial sacrifice, and will exact 
from the miserable popish peasants of 
the south a contribution equivalent to 
the remission he has gained for the 
landlords of the four provinces. The 
see-tenants must mortgage their lands, 
if they would purchase a perpetuity. 
The parochial clergy will be ham- 
pered with debt, if not reduced to 
complete destitution; and the princi- 
ple of integrity which has always pre- 
served the rights and privileges of the 
clergy, in accordance with the corona- 
tion oath, will be violated. 

The fact is, thata false and malicious 
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ery was raised against the Church, and 
a determination was taken to act with 
regard to it as if the allegations of its 
enemies were founded in truth; and 
notwithstanding that the ministers must 
have discovered the greater part of its 
falsehood, and the ignorance with which 
they, when in opposition, joined the 
ery, before they produced their plan, 
they have yielded the property which 
they were bound to protect, even to the 
very injury of all those in whose name 
and for whose sake it is pretended 
that this reform has been concocted, 
and is to be made law. In vain, how- 
ever, do the Whigs thus endeavour to 
stem the revolutionary current, which 
they themselves have let loose against 
orders, rights, privileges, and property. 
We tell them, that their day of rent is 
at hand, which they will not find a day 
of reckoning. 

The ministerial plan, strangely called 
Church Reform, so far as we have con- 
sidered it, tends, as we have shewn, by 
undermining the independence of the 
second order of the clergy, to diminish 
their powers of usefulness, considered 
not only in a temporal but also in a 
spiritual light. There is another part 
of it which, if adopted, will be highly 
injurious in the latter respect, by with- 
drawing them, in a great measure, from 
due ecclesiastical controul: this is the 
proposed diminution of the number of 
bishops. The ministers of the crown, 
if sincere Protestants, must hope, and 
believe, that the reformed religion 
will spread over and fill this land as 
the waters cover the sea. Is not their 
meditated procedure tantamount to an 
endeavour on the part of man to pre- 
vent, or at least to retard, the accom- 
plishment of the will and promise of 
God? that the clergy of Ireland shall 
never have larger flocks to guide, never 
more than half the present number of 
superior pastors to govern them? This 
evil, however great it appears at first 
view, may be obviated by a very simple 
remedy. With the clergy of Ireland, 
maligned as they have been, money is a 
consideration of very minor import- 
ance ; and although there shall be no 
more than half the present number of 
bishops enjoying revenues from see- 
lands, that is no reason why there shall 
not be an equal, or even a greater, 
number of persons pertaining to that 
Spiritual order. What is to hinder 
every bishop now in possession of a 
see, which after his demise is to be 
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suppressed, from appointing, during 
his life, a coadjutor? Such assistant 
would be, when duly consecrated, a 
bishop, fully vested with the spiritual 
character of that highest order of the 
Christian priesthood ; and though he 
would not, upon the demise of his 
principal, be diocesan de jure humano, 
he might, with vast advantage both to 
clergy and people, discharge some of 
the duties, and exercise some of the 
functions, of a bishop de facto. We 
cannot conceive that it could cause 
any dissatisfaction to the ministers of 
the crown, that the clergy should have 
recourse to such a man for advice and 
direction in the performance of their 
duties; and that the people should 
have, in his presence and dwelling 
among them, an assurance that their 
children shall in due time be con- 
firmed in the faith into which they 
were baptised, and admitted to the full 
fellowship of their brethren in Christ 
Jesus. It may be asked, Would not 
this be an assumption of the right of 
patronage—of presentation to vacant 
benefices? We answer, not at all. 
Patronage, like money, though a more 
important, is yet but a secondary con- 
sideration; let it rest with those to 
whom the crown shall think fit to en- 
trust it. The prelates appointed by 
the crown might with much advan- 
tage consult with those, their equals as 
to ministerial order, though not in 
worldly wealth or worldly rank, in the 
selection of clergymen to fill vacant 
livings; and might with much good 
effect entrust to them the examination 
and ordination of persons admitted to 
the ministry. But we do not dream of 
encroaching upon the prerogative of the 
crown. Let the presentation of clerks 
and the possession of see-lands be the 
undisputed right of those bishops to 
whom the king shall please to con- 
cede them. 

Since the foregoing was written, the 
Bill has been smuggled into the House 
of Commons, contrary to the standing 
order, which requires, in terms, that 
tax-bills—and by its equity enjoins that 
all bills, by their provisions affecting 
the interests of the subject — should be 
introduced by a discussion in detail in 
a committee of the whole house. In 
evasion of this just rule, the Bill has 
been smuggled into the House of Com- 
mons ;: it has been caught there, 
marked as contraband, condemned, 
and remitted to its authors. Of course, 
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another attempt to impose the measure 
will be made; but still ¢ime has been 
gained, and some things more valuable 
than time. 

The character of the Bill has been 
fixed by the mode of its attempted in- 
troduction. ‘ He that entereth not by 
the door, but climbeth up some other 
way, the same is a thief and a robber.” 
Though duly required, Lord Althorp 
would not bring in his Bill by the 
usual and authorised door; he was 
for “ climbing up some other way.” 
We have him, therefore, exposed as 
fairly as ever was family-man by the 
jingle of his picklock keys, or the 
odour of his phosphorus-box, or the 
disclosed light of his dark lantern. 

We have, too, not only the con- 
fession of the animus  furandi, but the di- 
gested plan of the robbery in our hands; 
the Bill itself, the corpus delicti, is now 
before the public, exposed in the po- 
litical Morgue,—open to the inspection 
of all men, and inviting them to aid in 
avenging the crime committed. 

A nearer view, as generally happens 
in such cases, exhibits an aggravated 
deformity in the meditated scheme of 
wrong. We have already adverted to 
the seven-fold division of iniquity into 
which the Althorpean resolves itself. 
The perjury of the king, the violation 
of the treaty of union, the injustice to 
the clergy generally, the attack upon 
the independence of the church in the 
suppression often bishoprics, the aliena- 
tion of church property from religious 
to secular uses, the ruin of the whole 
class (in Irish society a most important 
class) of church-tenants,— the inevit- 
able tendency and obvious design of 
the plan, to waste the Protestant 
church, by a process of galloping con- 
sumption, to nothing, in the course of 
a very few years. We cannot try back 
upon all these branches, in reference to 
the particulars ; but we will do all that 
we can. Reluctantly we touch, and has- 
tily we relinquish, the consideration of 
the coronation oath. Litera scripta 
manet ; we have printed that solemn 
obligation: it was contracted by a 
king in the presence of a nation; its 
proper interpretation had been illus- 
trated by the practice of that king’s 
father, the best of men ; when taken, 
the oath was upon the instant conse- 
crated by the most solemn right of our 
religion, the holy sacrament ;_ what- 
ever doubts might have existed as to 
its applicability to the Catholic ques- 
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tion, none can obscure its application 
to the preservation of “the rights, 
estates, and dignities of churchmen 
and the church.” 

Here the injury threatened is not re- 
mote, or consequential, but immediate. 
It is in actual presence, — the very 
danger against which the king at his 
coronation swore to provide. There is 
no attempt at evasion which does not 
make the perjury which Lord Grey 
would have the king commit blacker 
and moregross. “ Fraus astringit non 
dissolvit perjurium.” So much for the 
coronation oath, which,— we must not 
forget, and we hope no other person 
will,— however gilded by the pomp of 
circumstances, is buf an engagement 
taken between a creature and his God. 

No less direct and palpable than the 
proposed violation ofthe coronation oath 
is the threatened breach of the treaty of 
union. We need not to recite the ar- 
ticle especially broken through ; because 
the printed Bill, in its second clause, 
establishes an essential and perpetual 
separation in the Established Church, 
placing that part of it which exists in 
Ireland under a particular head,—a 
board of commissioners, a kind of com- 
plex pope, appointed by the minister of 
the day in the proportion of seven out 
of nine members,— the king being no 
longer the head of the severed branch 
of the establishment, to be for a time 
tolerated in Ireland. 

The tax upon the clergy, to take im- 
mediate effect, appears to be not a tax 
upon church property, but a penalty, in 
the nature ofa prohibitory impost, up- 
on the performance of divine service, 
and the residing in Ireland. The im- 
propriators are to pay no part of it; 
it is to be paid exclusively by the most 
impoverished class of the king’s sub- 
jects. Let us pause for a moment, to 
consider the class of persons whom the 
Althorpean would exempt from a tax, 
to be enforced against the Rev. Mr. 
Gavin, the de jure proprietor, not 
possessor, of 200/. a-year tithes, and 
the de facto supporter of thirteen child- 
ren! in his glebe fortress and dungeon 
at Wallstown,—and which is to be 
charged as a judgment debt (clause 24 
of the printed Bill) upon the means of 
sustenance left for the widows and or- 
phans of such as may undergo the fate 
of Messrs. Whitty, Ferguson, and the 
hundreds more of reverend martyrs 
whom Ireland has lately offered up to 
wipe away the old reproach, that she 
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had none in her Hagiology. Let us 
see the class of persons whom the Al- 
thorpean would exempt from a tax, 
to be remorselessly extorted from all 
clergy men, their executors, or adminis- 
trators, as the case may be, whether 
they have received a single farthing of 
the income, of which the state ought to 
be the guarantee, or have not. 

There are in Ireland, in the hands of 
lay impropriators, the whole tithes of 
115 parishes, and a greater or less share 
of the tithes of 603 parishes,—total 718 ; 
rendering to these lay impropriators 
about 114,000/., not one shilling of 
which is it proposed to take for ecclesi- 
astical use; on the contrary, these lay 
impropriators are to be much relieved. 
But let us see who they are. 

The Marquess of Drogheda holds 
twenty-eight parishes. 

The Duke of Devonshire twenty-six 
parishes. 

The Earl of Cork seventeen parishes. 

The Earl of Shannon eleven parishes. 

Here we have, in the hands of these 
four overgrown proprietors, the tithes of 
eighty-two parishes, or above two-thirds 
of all the wholly impropriate parishes 
in Ireland. The tithes of the remain- 
ing parishes, either wholly or partially 
impropriate, belong to such persons as 
Mr. Cesar Colclough, who holds the 
tithes of ten parishes. These holders of 
church property are to be exempted 
from all new contribution to religious ob- 
jects, on the reasonable ground, that, as 
they are not bound to say prayers, or to 
reside in Ireland, they have no interest 
in the promotion of Christianity in that 
island. But this is not all. The Bill 
proposes to relieve them from the ne- 
cessity of paying that which they now 
pay to ecclesiastical uses. Some of 
these proprietors, holding the tithes of a 
parish perhaps to the amount of five or 
six hundred pounds per annum, dis- 
count it may besomuch as four or five per 
cent of this income to a curate. This dis- 
count is technically called a pension ; 
and the munificent Duke of Devon- 
shire goes in some cases as high as 
twenty pounds a-year: nay, it has been 
said, that he pays, in the aggregate, to 
ministers of his twenty-six parishes, 
very nearly as much as to his under- 
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butler. Besides this, his grace’s tithes 
would, directly or indirectly, contribute 
something to the supplement of the 
sum necessary to keep the curate’s 
body and soul together, afforded by 
the parish rate. There is, however, no 
provision in the Bill for the future pay- 
ment of “ pensims” by lay impropriators ; 
and, by the 61st clause, rates are for 
ever abolished, and the curates, hereto- 
fore dependant upun them, are to be 
provided for out of the produce of the 
“ Christian worship tax.” 

We cannot pass by the word rates, 
without pointing to one of the most 
dishonest artifices of the Althorpean. 
The noble lord whose title supplies the 
name of the plundering scheme, as- 
sumed, in his opening speech, that the 
whole product of the church-rate, or 
vestry cess, was applied to ecclesias- 
tical, or at least Protestant, purposes ; 
and, proceeding upon this assumption, 
demanded to excise the clergy to the 
full amount. Now, nothing can be 
more false than this assumed proposi- 
tion of Lord Althorp. The whole of 
the church-rate, or vestry cess, in Ire- 
land, is not applied to ecclesiastical, or 
even to Protestant, purposes ; in many, 
if not in most, cases, the greater part of 
the sums voted at vestries are applied 
to lay purposes, and for the exclusive 
benefit of Roman Catholics,—-dispensa- 
ries, relief of the poor, burial of pau- 
pers, maintenance of foundlings,— in 
other words, to supply the want of 
poor-laws, in a country the paupers 
of which are all Roman Catholics. 
These are the items which swell Lord 
Althorp’s estimate of vestry cess from 
probably 30,000/. or 40,000/. per an- 
num to double the amount; and afford 
him a pretext for taxing the clergy 100 
per cent beyond what, even were it 
not extravagantly unjust, could be 
called necessary. 

The 107thclause, which, besides hold- 
ing out a reward for the exile or murder 
of the clergy, involves a curiously con- 
trived plan for extinguishing, gradatim, 
the performance of Divine service in 
every parish of the kingdom, would 
demand a whole paper to its own 
share. 
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TAYLOR'S LIFE OF COWPER.* 


** Canst thou not minister to a mind diseased ?” 


Tuer: be, then, diseases of the mind ! 
Ah! and is it so? By heaven and 
earth ! but this is wondrous strange ! 


Strange? Whence came first the dis- 
eases of the body, if not from the mind ? 
Nay, sneak not off thus cowardly ! 


* Come, come, tell me ; 
Nay, shake not thus the heads that are enriched 
With eighty years of wisdom, gleaned from books, 
From nights of study, and the magazines 
Of knowledge, which your predecessors left. 


What! not a word ?” 


And is, after all, your philosophy only 
a poor enlightened dotard? And does 
this simple question stagger you? No- 
thing know ye of the origin of evil, and 
as little of the mind! Go to— go to. 

And what is Mind ? 

Ay, there is the rub — 

The origin of all things,— the foun- 
tain-light of all our day,— the master- 
light of all our seeing,— substance in- 
visible, without which the visible were 
not. Nay, it is the only real substance, 
—the only actual thing in the uni- 
verse. Mind is the only being in the 
universe with the reality of which we 
are actually acquainted, and every 
thing else which appears to be, is but 
a manifestation of its eternal activity. 
We are mind! The mind is the man. 
Only because of its reality other 
things are real; modifications as they 
are of its being,-— products of its 
actuality. In its eternal activity, it” 
proceeds forth, and impresses on the 
chaos of disjointed things its own forms 
and order of arrangement. It is idle 
to talk of any cause beside mind; the 
mind is the only cause of all things,— 
the only motive power. The poet from 
whom he we have quoted saw it in the 


dying horse,— in those furious efforts 
which compelled him to exclaim,— 


‘* Heaven! what enormous strength does 
Death possess ! 

How muscular the giant’s arm must be, 

To grasp that strong-boned horse !” 


In vain the noble creature struggled in 
the gripe of the remorseless monster ; 
in vain “his writhing fibres spake his 
inward pain ;” in vain “ his smoking 
nostrils spake his inward fire.” The 
poet beheld the expiring glare— the 
last and fiercest,— heard the bubbling 
blood which seemed to burst his veins, 
—started with horror from the des- 
perate plunge, and marked the place 
where his ironed hoof had dashed the 
sod with the velocity of lightning. 
Once he thought the majestic animal 
had won the victory; but no! Death, 
that stout wrestler, had thrown him 
again, and with a murderous fall. The 
conquered steed was quiet; a little 
while, and a groan was heard. Whence? 
From his chest, or from the throat of 
Death, exulting in his conquest? What 
recks it, since he breathed no more? 
“Tis very strange !” exclaimed the 
observant, moralising bard,— 


“Tis very strange ! 


How still he’s now : — how 


fiery hot — how cold! 


How terrible — how lifeless! all within 


A few brief moments! 


My reason staggers ! 


First, ye proud haughty reasoners, tell me, 
Where the vast strength this creature late possessed 


Has fled to ? 


Say, how the bright sparkling fire, 


Which flashed but now from these dim rayless eyes, 


Has been extinguished ! 


Oh, he’s dead! you say. 


I know it well : — but how, and by what means ? 
How comes it that the wondrous essence, 
Which gave such vigour to these strong-nerved limbs, 
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Has leapt from its enclosure, and compelled 
This noble workmanship of nature thus 


To sink into a cold, inactive clod ?” 


What was the fire—bright and 
sparkling—-which had been wont to 
flash from the now dim, rayless eyes of 
the once generous brute? What but 
the eye within the eye?—and what was 
that? Nay, rather, what is now the 
dim and rayless orb? ‘ Carbou and 
nitrogen, oxygenand hydrogen, sulphur, 
phosphorus, and one or two metals and 
metallic bases,” says a true and genuine 


Hence, ye profane! 


pare so “constitute the whole. 
ok steadily at it—as it might lie on 
the marble-slab of a dissecting-room— 
is this cold jelly the light of the body? 
Is this the micranthropos in the mar- 
vellous microcosm? Is this what you 
mean, when you well define the eye as 
the telescope and the mirror of the 
soul, the seat and agent of an almost 
magical power ?”” 


Rapt in the spirit, lo, 


My mind dwells in its own eternity, 
Beholds life’s source and aim, its ebb and flow : 
I am become a seer, and am free 


To speak. Now listen. 


Know, that Mind it is 


Creates the light whereby the eye doth see ; 
And the night cometh, be the Mind remiss 
Or absent: nor is then its orb the eye, 
More than its ruins are Persepolis. 


This wondrous essence was strength, 
and light, and vigour, to what is now 
“a cold, inactive clod.” Necessarily 
must it be assumed in whatsoever is— 
Something too much of this, yet one 
word more. 

Necessarily —as necessarily also in 
the change which has operated, or is 
operating, in the first and subsequent 
stages of decomposition. It is present 
in the hour and power of death, and 
after; yea, and in the sickness and 
disease which is death’s herald. To it 
also belongs, in that mysterious state 
we call Hereafter, a death — undying ; 
and even in the life which now is, it is 
liable to mutation and to malady—nay, 
to the worst of diseases, the leprosy of 
sin. 

There be, then, diseases of the mind. 
Ay, and in its highest and most palmy 
state, therein may be something as rot- 
ten as in the state of Denmark—“ a 
mote to trouble the mind’s eye.” 

Cowper, the poet whose life now 
lies before us, was a man of polished 
taste, and, whatever Lord Byron and 
others may have said, a genuine poet. 
But his mind was diseased, essentially 
diseased, “ sick even unto death ;” 
and, for himself, 


“ A nightmare life-in-death was he, 
Who thicks man’s blood with cold.” 


There have been sophists, who have 
attributed the constitutional infirmity 
of this graceful poet’s mind to the in- 
fluence of religious sentiment—nay, to 
religion itself. Religion! divine health 





of the soul! profane sophists have con- 
demned thee as the author of insanity, 
the parent of madness! ‘ But mark 
how plain a tale shall put them down.” 
We will cite neither priest nor spiri- 
tualist, but will rest our case on the 
evidence of a medical professor. Dr. 
Abercrombie remarks, that “ attempts 
have been made to refer insanity to 
disease of bodily organs, but hitherto 
without success. In some instances 
we are able to trace a connexion of 
this kind; but in a large proportion 
we can trace no bodily disease. On 
this subject, as well as various other 
points connected with the phenomena 
of insanity, extensive and careful ob- 
servation will be required, before we 
are entitled to advance to any conclu- 
sions. In regard to what have been 
called the MoRAL causes of insanity, 
also, I suspect there has been a good 
deal of fallacy, arising from considering 
as a moral cause what was really a part 
of the disease.” Of this fallacy the 
miserable sophists alluded to were un- 
doubtedly guilty. Dr. Johnson calls 
it “a most unhappy and erroneous 
idea to suppose, that those views of 
Christianity which Cowper adopted, 
and of which, when enjoying the inter- 
vals of reason, after he was brought to 
the knowledge of them, he was so 
bright an ornament, had in any degree 
contributed to excite the malady with 
which he was afflicted. It is capable,” 


proceeds the great moralist, “ of the 
clearest demonstration, that nothing 
On the 


was further from the truth. 
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contrary, all those alleviations of sor- 
row, those delightful anticipations of 
heavenly rest, those healing consola- 
tions to a wounded spirit, of which he 
was permitted to taste at the period 
when uninterrupted reason resumed its 
sway, were unequivocally to be ascribed 
to the operation of those very principles 
and views of religion, which, in the 
instance before us, have been charged 
with producing so opposite an effect. 
The primary aberration of his mental 
faculties was wholly to be attributed 
to other causes.” 

It is nothing extraordinary, that by 
the profane and impious many cases 
of insanity should be referred to erro- 
neous views of religion. But in these, 
as also in those which are ascribed to 
love, or to ambition, or the other pas- 
sions, it may be doubted, as Dr. Aber- 
crombie well remarks, “ whether that 
which was in these cases considered as 
the cause, was not rather, in many 
instances, a part of the hallucination. 
And even when the mind does give 
way under a great moral cause, such 
as overwhelming misfortune, we often 
find that the hallucination does not 
refer to them, but to something entirely 





distinct: striking examples of this are 
mentioned by Pinel.” 

That such was the case with Cow- 
per, is evident from the whole history 
of his life. The highest blood in the 
realm, observes one of his biographers, 
flowed in the veins of the modest and 
unassuming Cowper, his materual an- 
cestry having descended by four differ- 
ent lines from Henry Lil., king of 
England; his mother being Anne, 
daughter of Roger Donne, Esq., of 
Ludham Hall, Norfolk. Nor was his 
father’s race to be despised. Dr. John 
Cowper was the second son of Spencer 
Cowper, who was chief-justice of Che- 
shire, and afterwards a judge in the 
Court of Common Pleas, and whose 
brother William, first Earl Cowper, 
was, at the same time, lord high chan- 
cellor of England ; and he was himself 
chaplain to King George II. The poet* 
lost his mother when he was only six 
years old—an early loss, always to be 
deplored, to whomever it may happen. 
More than fifty years afterwards he 
considered it as an affliction, writing 
of it in a copy of verses, on receiving 
her portrait from a relation in Norfolk, 
thus : 


** My mother! when I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 
Hovered thy spirit o’er thy sorrowing son, 

Wretch even then, life's journey but begun?” 


He had reason for this assertion, for 
his schoolboy days were miserable. 
He was sent, it seems, to a large school 
in Market Street, Hertfordshire, under 
the care of Dr. Pitman. Here a boy 
about fifteen years of age persecuted 
him with the most unrelenting bar- 
barity, and never seemed pleased ex- 
cept when he was tormenting him. 
This savage treatment impressed such 
a dread of this boy upon Cowper's 
tender mind, that he was afraid to lift 
up his eyes highér than the little ty- 
rant’s knees, and knew him better by 
his shoe-buckles than by any other 
part of his dress. One day, Cowper 
was sitting alone on a bench in the 
school, melancholy, and almost ready 
to weep at the recollection of what he 
had already suffered, and expecting at 
the same time his tormentor every mo- 
ment, these words of the Psalmist came 
into his mind, -—“ I will not be afraid 
of what man can do unto me.” This 


he applied to his own case, and imme- 
diately perceived a briskness and a 
cheerfulness of spirit which he had 
never before experienced, and took 
several paces up and down the room 
with joyful alacrity. 

In this little incident we trace the 
first manifestation of Cowper’s peculiar 
malady, and of the remedy best suited 
for its mitigation. It was undoubtedly 
his own timidity of character which 
made this Nero of the school exercise 
in particular on him his art of torment- 
ing. Probably the boy’s conduct, after 
all, impressed itself upon his mind 
in a manner entirely disproportioned 
to its relative cruelty. This is a state 
with which insanity frequently com- 
mences, and in which, says Dr. Aber- 
crombie, these false impressions fail to 
be corrected by the judgment com- 
paring them with other impressions, Or 
with external things. In so far as 
mental habits, writes the same autho- 





* William Cowper was born at Great Berkhamstead, in Hertfordshire, November 
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rity, “ may be supposed to favour or 
promote such a condition, this may be 
likely to result from allowing the mind 
to wander away from the proper duties 
of life, or to luxuriate amid scenes of 
the imagination ; and permitting men- 
tal emotions, of whatever kind, to be 
excited in a manner disproportioned to 
the true relations of the objects which 
give rise to them: in short, from al- 
lowing the mind to ramble among 
imaginary events, or to be led away by 
slight and casual relations, instead of 
steadily exercising the judgment in the 
investigation of truth. We might re- 
fer to the same head, habits of distort- 
ing events, and of founding upon them 
conclusions which they do not war- 
rant. These, and other propensities 
and habits of a similar kind, constitute 
what is called an ill-regulated mind. 
Opposed to it, is that habit of cool and 
sound exercise of the understanding by 
which events are contemplated in their 
true relations and consequences, and 
mental emotions arise out of them such 
as they are really calculated to pro- 
duce. Every one must be familiar 
with the difference which exists among 
different individuals in this respect ; 
and even in the same individual at 
different times. We trace the influence 
of the principle in the impression 
which is made by events coming upon 
us suddenly and unexpectedly; and 
the manner in which the emotion is 
gradually brought to its proper bearing, 
as the mind accommodates itself to the 
event, by contemplating it in its true 
relations. In such a mental process 
as this, we observe the most remarkable 
diversities among various individuals. 
Insane, the mind rapidly contemplates 
the event in all its relations, and 
speedily arrives at the precise im- 
pression or emotion which it is in 
truth fitted to produce. In others 
this is done more slowly, perhaps more 
inperfectly, and probably not without 
the aid of suggestions from other 
minds ; while, in some, the first im- 
pression is so strong and so permanent, 
and resists, in such a manner, those con- 
siderations which might remove or mo- 
derate it, that we find difficulty in 
drawing the line between it and that 
kind of false impression which consti- 
tutes the lower degree of insanity. 
Habits of mental application must also 
exert a great influence ; and we cer- 
tainly remark a striking difference be- 
tween those who are accustomed merely 
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to works of imagination and taste, and 
those whose minds have been rigidly 
exercised to habits of calm and severe 
inquiry. A fact is mentioned by Dr. 
Conolly, which, if it shall be confirmed 
by further observation, would lead to 
some most important reflections. He 
states, “that it appears from the registers 
of the Bicétre, that maniacs of the more 
educated classes consist almost entirely 
of priests, artists, painters, sculptors, 
poets, and musicians ; while no in- 
stance, it is said, occurs of the disease 
in naturalists, physicians, geometricians, 
or chemists.” 

This early indication, then, of Cow- 
per’s mental malady may be looked 
upon as a promise of his future poetical 
eminence ; and it is a fact, that, but 
for his insanity, we should have bad no 
poetry from Cowper,—a demonstra- 
tion this of a doctrine which we have 
several times asserted, that genius is a 
defect rather than an excellence in an 
individual,— a splendid aberration. 
Cowper's physical frame, likewise, was 
imbecile ; for we find him with specks 
on both his eyes, for the cure of which 
he was taken from school in his eighth 
year, and placed under the cure of an 
eminent female oculist, in London, for 
nearly two years. Removed after- 
wards to Westminster school, he had 
reason not only to complain of Dr. 
Nicholls, who was a negligent tutor, 
and encouraged his pupils in habits of 
indolence, but of unkind treatment from 
his schoolfellows,—a circumstance con- 
firmatory of our previous remark. The 
slightest incidents impressed deeply, at 
least for the time, a mind so sensitive 
as his. Crossing a churchyard late 
one evening, he saw a glimmering 
light in rather a remote part of it, 
which so excited his curiosity, as to 
induce him to approach it. Just ashe 
arrived at the spot, a grave-digger, who 
was at work by the light of his lantern, 
threw up a skull-bone, which struck 
him on the leg. This little incident, 
we are told, alarmed his conscience, 
and drew from him many painful re- 
flections at the time, though shortly after- 
wards entirely forgotten, as it well might 
be. Preparations made by Dr. Nicholls 
for the confirmation of his pupils 
affected the mind of the incipient re- 
ligionist and poet, and caused him, for 
the first time in his life, to attempt 
private prayer, in which he was some- 
what impeded by his childish notions 
of religion. He was soon afterwards 
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in imminent danger from the small- 
pox, which removed to a great degree 
the disease in his eyes, but failed to 
awake in him those pious sentiments 
of contrition, which Mr. Taylor seems 
to think ought to have accompanied 
the visitation. He was now in his 
eighteenth year, and had left West- 
minster school. 

After spending six months at home, 
he was articled to a solicitor, with whom 
he was engaged to remain three years. 
“ Tn this gentleman’s family he neither 
saw nor heard any thing that could re- 
mind him of a single Christian duty ; 
and here he might have lived utterly 
ignorant of the God that made him, 
had he not been providentially situated 
near his uncle’s, in Southampton Row. 
At this favourite retreat he was per- 
mitted to spend all his leisure time, 
and so seldom was he employed, that 
this was by far the greater part of it. 
With his uncle’s family he passed nearly 
all his Sundays, and with some part of 
it he regularly attended public wor- 
ship, but for which, probably, he would 
otherwise, owing to the force of evil 
example, have entirely neglected.” 

No profession could have been more 
unfit for Cowper than that of the law. 


His extreme modesty precluded the 
pay of his being successful in 
is profession, though it endeared him 


to his friends and acquaintance. He 
was extremely unhappy, and well he 
might be ; for, after leaving the so- 
licitor’s house, he lived twelve years in 
chambers in the Inner Temple, with 
nothing todo. It was said above, that 
Dr. Nicholls encouraged his pupils in 
habits of indolence. Notwithstanding 
the progress which Cowper made in 
his studies under this tutor, it is to be 
feared that this circumstance had a 
baneful influence on the character of 
the poet. No fact is better attested, 
than that occupation is a notable pre- 
ventive of insanity,— occupation either 
bodily or mental. Dr. Gregory, it is 
said, used to mention a farmer, in the 
north of Scotland, who had acquired 
uncommon celebrity in the treatment 
of the insane; and his method con- 
sisted chiefly in having them constantly 
employed in the most severe bodily 
labour. A course of history, the lead- 
ing events being distinctly written out 
in the form of a table, with the dates, 
has been found to fix the attention of 
the patient in an easy and connected 
manner, and to produce astonishing 
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effects. The patient’s former habits 
and favourite pursuits, at a period 
previous to the hallucination, having 
been discovered, it has been found 
beneficial to redirect his attention to 
them,— a complete suspension of all 
former pursuits and attachments often 
taking place in insanity, and a return 
to them being frequently the most 
marked and satisfactory symptom of 
convalescence. Ifsuch be the benefits 
of occupation, the want of it may be 
considered to be an injurious depriva- 
tion, leaving the disease to get a-head 
in a fearful degree, if not actually en- 
couraging its progress. 

The truth of this statement is more 
than illustrated by the case of Cowper. 
During the twelve years he was in his 
Inner Temple chambers, he scarcely 
did any thing more than compose a 
few essays and poems, either to gratify 
or to assist some literary friend, 
Prompted by benevolent motives, he 
furnished moral pieces for a work en- 
titled The Connoisseur, edited by Robert 
Lloyd, Esq. ; and a poetic epistle, ad- 
dressed to that gentleman, indicates 
symptoms of the malady which idle- 
ness, if not producing, was conducing 
to strengthen. "Tis not, he says, to 
rob his friend of his birthright to “ Mat 
Prior’s easy jingle,” nor to shew his 
genius or his wit, that he presumes to 
address the muse,— 


** But to divert a fierce banditti 

(Sworn foes to every thing that’s witty), 
That with a black infernal train 

Make cruel inroads on my brain, 

And daily threaten to drive thence 

My little garrison of sense — 

The fierce banditti which I mean 

Are gloomy thoughts, led on by spleen.” 


Though he cultivated the friendship 
of the most distinguished writers of the 
day, and took a lively interest in their 
publications, Cowper was yet too timid 
to attempt any original work of his own 
while in the Temple; but amused him- 
self with translations from ancient and 
modern poets, which he distributed 
gratuitously among his friends. In 
Duncombe’s Horace, published in 1759, 
are two satires translated by Cowper. 
All this was insufficient to keep his 
mind awake. His spirits became 
dejected — day and night he was 
upon the rack, lying down in horror, 
and rising up in despair. At length he 
met with Herbert’s poems, which, 
Gothic and uncouth as they are, were 
as balm to his mind, and he pored 
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over him all day long, till, at the advice 
of a relative, he laid aside the volume. 
His mind thus induced to a pious turn 
of thought, he betook himself to the 
exercise of devotion, and composed a 
set of prayers, of which he made fre- 
quent use. A change of scene was re- 
commended, and he spent several 
months at Southampton. ‘ Soon after 
our arrival,” writes the hypochondriac, 
‘ we walked to a place called Freeman- 
tle, about a mile from the town: the 
morning was clear and calm; the sun 
shone brightly upon the sea, and the 
country on the border of it was the 
most beautiful I had ever seen. We 
sat down upon an eminence, at the 
end of that arm of the sea which runs 
between Southampton and the New 
Forest. Here it was that on a sudden, 
as ifanother sun had been created in 
the heavens on purpose to dispel sorrow 
and vexation of spirit, I felt the weight 
of all my misery taken off, my heart 
became light and joyful in a moment ; 
I could have wept with transport had 
I been alone. I must need believe 
that nothing less than the Almighty 
fiat could have filled me with such 
inexpressible delight ; not by a gradual 
dawning of peace, but, as it were, with 
a flash of his life-giving countenance.” 

This marks his state of mind. Such 
feelings are born of weakness — the 
imbecility of his reasoning powers is 
even more distinguishably traced in 
what follows : 

“T felt a glow of gratitude to the 
Father of Mercies for this unexpected 
blessing, and ascribed it, at first, to his 
gracious acceptance of my prayers ; 
but Satan and my own wicked heart 
quickly persuaded me that I was in- 
debted for my deliverance to nothing 
but a change of scene, and the amusing 
varieties of the place.” This is creating 
imaginary crimes — but wo to the cre- 
ator! The crime which he imagined, 
Cowper contrived to commit. “ By 
this means he [Satan] turned the bless- 
ing into a poison ; teaching me to con- 
clude, that nothing but a continued 
circle of diversion and indulgence of 
appetite could secure me from a re- 
lapse. Acting upon this false and 
pernicious principle, as soon as I re- 
turned to London, I burnt my prayers, 
and away went all my thoughts of de- 
votion and of dependence upon God 
my Saviour. Surely it was of his 
mercy that I was not consumed : glory 
be to his grace!” 
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This is piety, but it is the piety of 
a madman. The hallucination is not 
in the ascribing his return of health to 
second causes, but in his making a 
crime of such ascription— and then, as 
if luxuriating in the commission, burn- 
ing his prayers, and realising an athe- 
istic imagination. Many are guilty of 
these hallucinations in the religious 
world, as it is called—and revel in the 
fancy ofa fault. But it is painful to 
dwell on these extravagancies. It is 
quite clear that Cowper had taken uv 
with erroneous views of doctrine, and 
a sort of pseudo mysticism of the most 
unreasoning kind —a feeble faith, not 
above reason, but below it—immea- 
surably below it. True religion is 
no more afraid to ascribe to second 
causes what to second causes belongs, 
than it is to give unto Cesar what to 
Cesar is due. It is to lose sight en- 
tirely of the proper relation of things, 
to hold that to recognise second causes 
is to deny the first. These second 
causes all lead, in a well-regulated 
mind, to the first;—they fill up the 
unmeasured interval between man and 
his Maker— they are, to adopt the 
eloquent language of the author of the 
Natural History of Enthusiasm, “ the 
towering hierarchy of intelligencies, at 
the basement of which the human sys- 
tem is founded.” It is by means of 
these second causes that we are enabled 
to gaze upward from step to step, and 
from range to range, of the vast edifice 
of all existence, to attain its summit, 
and to perceive, at an infinite height 
beyond that highest platform of created 
beings, the lowest beams of the eternal 
throne. This reluctance to ascend by 
second causes to the first — nay, this 
suggestion of criminality in the very 
attempt, is among those many inven- 
tions, which, though made upright, 
man has found out for himself. Nature 
knows it not— God sanctions it not. 
We call upon that extensive class of 
religionists who adopt an error so fatal, 
forthwith to abandon, either in creed or 
conduct, a course originating in imbe- 
cility, and ending in mania. Have we 
not real sins enough to be atoned ? 
Why should we add unreal ones to the 
list? 

This tendency of mind, with what 
terror is it fraught, if united with ge- 
nius! For genius is invention, and 
will in every act, every thought, find 
food for the indulgence of this vain 
appetite. Whenever Cowper’s imagi- 
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nation was not employed in the com- 
position of poetry, it was employed in 
this luxurious self-torment. No doubt 
the process was attended with a sort of 
voluptuous pleasure. It would be 
quite in character that it should be so. 
Dr. Willis knew a gentleman liable to 
periodical attacks of insanity, who was 
accustomed to expect the paroxysms 
with impatience, because he enjoyed, 
during them, a high degree of pleasure. 
Every thing appeared easy then to him. 
No obstacles presented themselves either 
in theory or practice. His memory 
acquired all of a sudden a singular 
degree of perfection. Long passages 
of Latin authors occurred to his mind. 
In general this gentleman had great 
difficulty in finding rhythmical termi- 
nations; but then he could write verses 
with as great facility as prose. “ I 
have often,” says Pinel, “ stopt at the 
chamber-door of a literary gentleman, 
who, during his paroxysms, appears to 
soar above the mediocrity of intellect 
that was familiar to him, solely to ad- 
mire his newly-acquired powers of 
eloquence. He declaimed upon the 
subject of the revolution, with all the 
force, the dignity, and the purity of 
language, that this very interesting sub- 
ject could admit of. At other times 
he was a man of very ordinary abili- 
ties.” It was no property of Cowper’s 
malady to give this added activity of 
mind and rapidity of conception —this 
tendency to seize rapidly upon inci- 
dental or partial relations of things— 
this fertility of imagination, which 
changes, as it were, the very charac- 
ter of the mind; on the contrary, it 
depressed and quenched the wonted 
powers and faculties of his soul. But 
in the tender melancholy to which he 
was subject, there is something inte- 
resting both to the patient and his 
friends ; and it is quite clear that Cow- 
per’s vanity—a quality in which no poet 
is defic.eut—was excited in relation to 
this subject. He is fond of dwelling 
in his correspondence upon the theme. 
In it he finds the marks of peculiarity 
which distinguished him from other 
men. It even contributed to make him 
famous—at any rate it made him in- 
teresting —it made him also beloved ; 
and it was a pleasure not readily to be 
given up, that every body should be 
solicitous about the state of his mind, 
and should render all observance to its 
moods, and await with deference its 
accesses of strength and of weakness. 
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In all this he was too much indulged. 
His friends should have discouraged 
the hypochondriacal letter-writing, of 
which he was so fond. Certainly his 
correspondence is valuable to the psy- 
chologist; but the health ofhis intellect 
would have been better consulted, had 
a strong-minded friend been at hand to 
have directed his communications in 
a channel external to himself, and made 
him write more of the world without, 
and less of the world within—more of 
nature, and less of grace—more of other 
people, and less of himself. 

It was easy to multiply transgres- 
sions wherea man was his own lawgiver, 
making laws only, @ priori, for the 
purpose of transgressing them —or er 
post facto, to turn a particular act into 
a transgression. We accordingly soon 
find Cowper boasting of having ob- 
tained a complete victory over his con- 
science. Next he imagined that he 
doubted whether the Gospel were true 
or false, and that nothing but a miracle 
could convince him. Nevertheless, in 
the company of Deists, he never failed 
to assert with vehemence its truth; 
for which, he adds, ‘“ I was the 
better qualified, having been always an 
industrious and diligent inquirer into 
the evidences by which it was exter- 
ually supported.” 

We know of no worse qualification 
than that here assumed. The external 
evidences of Christianity are undoubt- 
edly strong—but historical belief is not 
religious faith. The true evidences of 
Christianity are those which proceed 
from within—the substance which it 
finds in the character and conduct of the 
professor. It recognises, which the 
external evidences do not, an act of 
moral election, “ an act,” according to 
Jeremy Taylor, “ of the will in it as well 
as of the understanding, as much Jove 
in it as discussive power. True Chris- 
tian faith must have in it something of 
in-evidence, something that must be 
made up by duty and by obedience.” 
We insist on this point all the more, 
knowing how far gone the church is in 
this matter—almost to heresy— con- 
firmed as we are in this conviction by 
the too exclusive taste which prevails 
for books of natural and physical theo- 
logy, and demonstrations of God from 
nature. ‘“ Evidences of Christianity !” 
(exclaims Coleridge), “ 1 am weary of 
the word. Make a man feel the want 
of it ; rouse him, if you can, to the self- 
knowledge of his need of it; and you 
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may safely trust it to its own evidence, 
—remembering only the express de- 
claration of Christ himself: No man 
cometh to me, unless the Father leadeth 
him.” 

On the death of his father, in1756,— 
an event which, from the state of his 
mind at the time, Cowper felt not 
much,—he found it necessary, since he 
inherited but little fortune, to be doing 
something for the augmentation of his 
income. It became every day more 
apparent to his friends, as well as to 
himself, that his extreme diffidence 
precluded the possibility of his being 
successful in his profession. After 
much anxiety of mind on this subject, 
he at length mentioned it to a friend 
who had two situations at his disposal, 
the reading clerk and clerk of the 
journals in the louse of Lords—situa- 
tions, either of which Cowper then 
thought would suit him, and one of 
which he expressed a desire to obtain, 
should a vacancy occur. Both shortly 
after became vacant; and as the reading 
clerk's was much the more valuable of 
the two, his friend generously offered 
it to him, which offer he gladly and 
gratefully accepted, and he was accord- 
ingly appointed to it in his twenty-first 
year. As soon as he was settled, he 
intended to marry one of his first cou- 
sins, an amiable and accomplished 
young lady. 

Alas! for the feeble mind of Cow- 

per! The situation required him to 
appear at the bar of the House of 
Peers!) This was too much! Harass- 
ed and dejected hy day and night with 
the anticipation of confronting an as- 
sembly so awful, perplexed between 
the apparent folly of casting away the 
only visible chance he had of being 
well provided for,—after the torment of 
a week, he determined to write a letter 
to his friend, though he lodged, in a 
manner, at the next door, and they 
generally spent the day together, beg- 
ging him to accept his resignation of 
the reading clerk's place, and to ap- 
point him to the other situation ; which 
was, though reluctantly, complied with. 
An opposition being announced to the 
right of appointment, Cowper found it 
expedient to justify his friend’s choice, 
and attended the office to peruse the 
journals, and to qualify himself for the 
clerkship—an object all the more ne- 
cessary, as it was probable, in conse- 
‘lence of the opposition, that he would 
VOL, VII, NO. XL. 
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be examined as to his sufficiency at the 
bar of the house. This condition he 

felt was, in effect, to exclude him as a 

candidate. 

In Oct. 1753, Cowper was required, 
for the last time, to attend the office, 
and prepare for the final push. This 
recalled all his fears—his labours in 
the office had been hitherto, from the 
state of his intellect and feelings, 
ineffectual. Nevertheless, he saw that 
now he must either keep possession of 
the situation to the last extremity, and 
thus expose himself to the risk of pub- 
lic rejection for his insufficiency, or 
relinquish it at once, and thus run the 
hazard of ruining his benefactor’s right 
of appointment, besides the personal 
consequences to himself. 

Wound up at length to the highest 
pitch of mental agony, there appeared 
to him no escape from the horror of his 
situation but by an escape from life. 
The supposed ruined state of his pecu- 
niary circumstances —the imagined 
contempt of his relatives and acquaint- 
ance —and the apprehended prejudice 
he should do his patron, urged the fatal 
expedient upon his shattered intellect, 
which he now meditated with inexpres- 
sible energy. The poet had also fallen 
into the company of two sophists, who 
both advanced claims to the right of 
self-destruction, and whose fallacious 
arguments won him to their pernicious 
views, which were besides aided by 
his recollection of a certain book which 
contained similar reasoning, that, how- 
ever weak in itself, now seemed to 
his disordered mind irrefragable. A 
satirical letter, also, in a newspaper, 
appeared to him to have relation to 
himself, though it had none; and he 
doubted not but the writer was fully 
acquainted with his purpose, and, in 

fact, intended to hasten its execution. 
Having made several attempts at sui- 
cide, and the dreaded day of exami- 
nation having arrived, such were the 
melancholy results of his distress, that 
all his friends immediately acquiesced 
in the propriety of his relinquishing 
the situation for which he was can- 
didate. 

This distress furnished him with a 
subject for a letter; it was, however, 
to his brother, who visited him imme- 
diately, and put every favourable con- 
struction possible upon his conduct, 
but without effect. Ile insisted that 
he had committed the unpardonabte 
K K 
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sin,* in not properly improving the 
mercy of God towards him at South- 
ampton; whence he concluded, that he 
had no longer any interest in the atone- 
ment, or in the gifts of the Spirit, and 
that nothing was left for him but the 
dismal prospect of eternally enduring 
the wrath of God. The Rev. Martin 
Madan, a minister of an enthusiastic 
turn, was applied to in this extremity, 
and his conversation was found of use. 

This was medicine applicable to his 
disorder; for the malady of Cowper 
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those who take their notions of what 
enthusiasm in itself is from the ingenious 
author of the Natural History of En- 
thusiasm, whose whole work proceeds 
upon a wilfully erroneous definition of 
the term. Leaving the etymology of 
the word, he defines it according to its 
abuse, and not its use. He takes it 
up in the sense of the infidel, and is 
anxious to rescue the true Christian 
from the charge ofenthusiasm. It isa 
dangerous practice, however, thus to 
neglect the original signification, and 


was, strange as it may seem, a want of 
enthusiasm— pious enthusiasm. This 
will, however, not be understood by 


thus to bow to the vulgar application 
of a term; and it leads the clever writer 
into some strange inconsistencies. For 


* What Hooker says upon the subject of the sin against the Holy Ghost deserves 
extracting. ‘ Such as by error charge themselves of unpardonable sin, must think, it 
may be they deem, that unpardonable which is not. Our Saviour speaketh, indeed, 
of blasphemy which shall never be forgiven; but have they any sure and infallible 
knowledge what that blasphemy i is? If not, why are they unjust and cruel to their own 
souls, imagining certainty of guiltiness in a crime, concerning the very nature whereof 
they are uncertain? For mine own part, although, where this blasphemy is men- 
tioned, the cause w hy our Saviour spake thereof was the Pharisees’ blasphe my, which 
was not afraid to say, ‘ He had an unclean spirit, and did cast out spirits by the power 
of Beelzebub ;’ nevertheless, I dare not precisely deny, but that even the Pharisees 
themselves might have repented and been forgiven ; and that our Lord Jesus C hrist, 
peradventure, might but take occasion at their blasphemy—which, as yet, was pardon- 
able—to tell them further of an unpardonable blasphemy, whereunto he foresaw that 
the Jews would fall. For it is plain that many thousands, at the first professing the 
Christian religion, became afterwards wilful apostates, moved with no other cause of 
revolt, but mere indignation that the Gentiles should enjoy the benefits of the gospel 
as much as they, and yet not be burdened with the yoke of Moses’ law. The apostles 
by preaching had won them to Christ, in whose name they embraced, with great 
alac rity, the full remission of their former sins and iniquities; they received, by the 
imposition of the apostles’ hands, that grace and power of the Holy Ghost whereby 
they cured diseases, prophesied, spake with tongues; and yet in the end, after all 
this, they fell utterly away, renounced the mysteries of Christian faith, blz isphemed in 
their formal abjurations that most glorious and blessed Spirit, the gifts whereof them- 
selves had possest; and by this means sunk their souls in the gulf of that unpardon- 
able sin, whereof, as our Lord Jesus Christ had told them beforehand, so the apostle, 
at the appearance of such their revolt, putteth them in mind again, that falling now to 
their former blasphemies, their salvation was irrecoverably gone. It was for them in 
this. case impossible to be renewed by any Tepentance, because they were now in the 
state of Satan and his angels; the Judge.of quick and dead had passed his irrevocable 
sentence against them. So great difference there is between infidels unconverted, 
and backsliders in this manner fallen away, the it always we have hope to reclaim the 
ene, which only hate whom they never knew ; but to the other which know and blas- 
pheme, to them that with more than infernal malice accurse both the seen brightness 
of glory which is in Him, and in themselves the tasted goodness of Divine grace, as 
those execrable miscreants did who first received in extraordinary miraculous manner, 
and then in outrageous sort blasphemed the Holy Ghost, abusing both it and the w hole 
religion which God by it did confirm and magnify ; ; to such as wilfully thus sin, after 

so great light of the truth and gifts of the Spirit, there remaineth justly no fruit or 
benefit to be expected by Christ's sacrifice. For all other offenders, without exception 
or stint, whether they be strangers that seek access, or followers that will make return 
unto God ; upon the tender of their repentance, the grant of his grace standeth ever- 
lastingly signed with his blood in the book of eternal life. 
over-terrifieth fearful souls is a misconceit, 
they do, knowing that they do amiss, 
God's law, 


That which in this case 
whereby they imagine every act which 
and every wilful breach or transgression of 
to be mere sin against the Holy Ghost ; forge tting that the law of Moses 
itself ordained sacrifices of expiation, as well for faults presumptuously committed, as 
things wherein men offend by error.” —See 6th Book of Ecclesiastical Polity. 
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instance, he makes an exception in 
favour of a few high-tempered spirits, 
distinguished by their indefatigable 
energy, and destined to achieve arduous 
and hazardous enterprises. These giants 
of human vature greatly surpass other 
men, it seems, ** in force of mind, and 
courage, and activity: still, the heroic 
extravagance, and the irregularand un- 
governable power, which enables them 
to dare and do so much, is, in fact, no- 
thing more than a partial accumulation 
of strength, necessary because the ut- 
most energies of human nature are so 
small, that, ifequally distributed through 
the system, they would be inadequate 
to arduous labours. The very same 
task which the human hero achieves in 
the fury and fever of a balf-mad enthu- 
siasm, would be performed by a seraph 
in the perfect serenity of reason.” 

This enthusiasm, then, which the 
author has previously called the fault 
of infirm constitutions, seems merely a 
spiritual struggle to attain to a gigantic 
stature of human nature, or to the in- 
tellectual energy of seraphic essence. 
Ay! all things strive to ascend—nay 
more, they ascend in striving. Wo 
will it be forhumanity when thisstruggle 
ceases! Neither is this enthusiasm a 
weakness of the species, though not of 
the individual. Man is himself the 
seraph—‘ a soul on fire with the velo- 
city of its movement in pursuit of its 
chosen object!” But this is not the 
enthusiasm of the historian. Nay, but 
this is the true enthusiasm; and it is 
the affectation of such which the world 
calls by an abuse of the term. What 
says the etymology of the term? svéov- 
cing wos, from svdoveialw, to infuse a divine 
spirit ; from evéous, evéeos, inspired, divine ; 
tv and @ss, God. Now, would this term 
have been invented for persons who 
laid unfounded claims to Divine inspi- 
ration? It was evidently intended to 
describe that class of persons to whom 
the world gave credit for having bad 
supernatural converse with God. Not 
until faith had decayed—not until 
propagators of falsehood pretended to 
Divine revelation, was the term abused 
to designate the mere pretender. This 
abuse of the term, moreover, says, 
in Our opinion, as much for the infi- 
delity of the age, as for the prevalence 
of imposture. But the days of inspira- 
tion, according to some, like those of 
chivalry, have gone! We should be 
sorry to think so, since then should we 
look in vain for truth; for in whomso- 
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ever truth may be found, it must have 
been given to him by inspiration of 
God—nay, we should look in vain for 
the understanding itself, for “* only by 
the Spirit of God cometh understand- 
° ” 

ing. 

What must the state of that time and 
clime necessarily be, where a term, ex- 
pressing the presence of God in the 
human soul, kindling it to excellent 
aspirations, may only be properly and 
personally applied as a term of con- 
tempt, implying a hypocritical preten- 
sion in the individual of whom it is 
assumed! Truly, ‘* where there is no 
vision, the people perish.” 

This quality, which such writers as 
our natural historian, in common with 
infidels, would only have known ac- 
cording to the abuse of its acceptation, 
was wanting in poor Cowper. Need- 
ful it was to touch his mind with the 
finger of the lightning, and thus kindle 
it to fine issues. It was in the absence 
of this “ fine frenzy ” that Cowper was 
weak —then was his spirit depressed 
for want of the divine breath. Not 
until the balloon is inflated will it as- 
cend, and exanimate of that divine 
afflatus, which men of old time hon- 
oured, and men of these degenerate 
days dishonour with the name of enthu- 
siasm, no man was ever great or good. 
Mr. Madan succeeded in shewing to 
Cowper the suitability of the gospel to 
his circumstances ; still, he wanted faith 
to make the due application of the 
medicine to his soul. 

This higher degree of enthusiasm, 
which is called faith, would have mani- 
fested also a higher degree of strength, 
and not have been indicative of imbe- 
cility, as above predicated. Nay, more; 
serenity would have attended on that 
state of his spirit— the more vigorous, 
indeed, the more serene. For enthu- 
siasm, in its right sense, dwells’ not 
exclusively with this turbulent conten- 
tion, but in the calm and tranquil hour 
of victory, and in the still and quiet 
consciousness of power. The different 
degrees between its turbulence and 
serenity are the consequences not of the 
inspiration, but of the state in which it 
finds the patient. They are derived 
from the rebellion in which nature rises 
up against the encroachments of a law 
above it. But it is well that the waters 
should be so stirred by the visiting 
angel of health: shall they become 
stagnant, as in the soul of Cowper, for 
fear of a byword, and that byword a 
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phrase implying a Divine presence in 
the soul? Shall. a man take shame to 
himself for believing that he is a “tem- 
ple of the Holy Ghost?” We have not 
so learned it. The state of serenity is 
however desirable, but it is to be derived 
only from an habitual sense of the sacred 
impulse, abating the excitement of no- 
velty and wonder, and giving the pro- 
phet a self-possession of the spirit— 
an entire mastery above the subject 
demon. This can only be effected by 
attaining a complete victory over the 
temporal and sensible, and thus exert- 
ing familiar dominion upon the dis- 
turbing forces, which were before wont 
to resist the heavenly accesses. The 
soul having learned to breathe the 
thinner air of the mountain’s top, will 
hold calm and undisturbed communion 
with the invisible world in neighbour- 
hood with the skies. 

Not thus possessing, but possessed 
by, the mysterious influence—from the 
previous ignorance out of which he 
wanted redemption—Cowper was mad- 
dened with the terrors of inexperienced 
truth, as with the approach of an armed 
stranger, whose design was as yet un- 
revealed. His terrific imagination 
presented to him many horrible visions, 
and led him to conceive that he heard 
many horrible sounds.” Nervous af- 
fections succeeded, and he was removed 
by his friends to Dr. Cotton’s establish- 
ment at St. Albans, for the reception 
of such patients, where he remained in 
a gloomy and desponding state for five 
months. 


“ About this time,” writes Cowper, 
my brother came from Cambridge to 
pay me a visit. Dr. C. having informed 
him that he thought me better; he was 
disappointed at finding me almost as si- 
lent and reserved as ever. As soon as 
we were left alone, he asked me how I 
found myself? I answered, as much 
better as despair can make me. We went 
together into the garden. Here, on my 
expressing a settled assurance of sudden 
judgment, he protested to me that it was all 
a delusion; and protested so strongly, 
that I could not help giving some atten- 
tion to him. I burst into tears, and cried 
out, ‘If it be delusion, then am I the 
happiest of beings.’ Something like a 
ray of hope was now shot into my heart ; 
but still I was afraid to indulge it. We 
dined together, and I spent the afternoon 
in a more cheerful manner: something 
seemed to whisper to me, every moment, 
Still there is mercy. Even after he left 
me, this change of sentiment gathered 
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ground continually ; yet my mind was in 
such a fluctuating state, that I can only 
call it a vague presage of better things at 
hand, without being able to assign any 
reason for it.” 


He had thrown aside the Bible soon 
after his arrival at St. Albans. Two 
months before his recovery, having 
found it on a bench in the garden, he 
read the eleventh of John, where the 
miracle of Lazarus being raised from 
the dead is described. On asubsequent 
occasion, he found the Bible in the 
window, and read the 25th of the third 
of Romans, which revived in his remem- 
brance what his friend Madan had said 
long before. Tears flowed from his eyes ; 
and his physician had reason to fear 
lest the sudden transition from despair 
to joy should wholly overpower his 
mind. But there was no fear on that 
account; his spirit could scarcely be 
too elevated —-this was its great need. 
Intense study of the Scriptures gave 
him employment, kept up the tone of 
his thoughts and feelings, and com- 
pleted his recovery. 

His newly awaked enthusiasm hap- 
pily took a religio-poetic form. He 
composed two hymns, which he himself 
styles specimens of his first Christian 
thoughts. The first was upon Reve- 
lations, xxi. 5. The second is entitled 
Retirement. Of the last, the following 
verses are touching : — 

* The calm retreat, the silent shade, 
With prayer and praise agree, 
And seem by thy sweet bounty made 
For those who follow thee. © 
There if thy Spirit touch the soul, 
And grace her mean abode, 

Oh, with what peace, and joy, and love, 
She communes with her God ! 
There like the nightingale she pours 

Her solitary lays, 
Nor asks a witness of her song, 
Nor thirsts for human praise.” 

Ile now employed his brother to 
seek out for him an abode somewhere 
in the neighbourhood of Cambridge, 
as he had determined to leave London, 
the scene of his former misery; and, 
that nothing might induce him to re- 
turn thither, he resigned the office of 
commissioner of baukrupts, worth about 
60/. per annum, which he still held. 
On the 17th June, 1765, Cowper left 
St. Albans for Huntingdon, where he 
entered upon his new abode on Satur- 
day the 22d June, 1765, taking with 
him the servant he had brought from 
St. Albans. 
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His brother, who had accompanied 
him thither, had no sooner left him, 
than, finding himself alone, surrounded 
by strangers, his spirits began to sink, 
and he felt like a traveller in the midst 
of an inhospitable desert, without a 
friend to direct him. Having wan- 
dered a mile from the town, he gained 
a secret retired nook in the corner of a 
field, and, kneeling down on a bank, 
found solace in prayer. The next day 
he went to church; his emotions were 
strong, and, after service, repairing to 
the place where he had prayed the day 
before, he derived strength from the 
repetition of the holy exercise. In 
proportion to the depth of his depres- 
sion, was the elevation of his rapture. 
These ecstasies of his enthusiasm were 
the symptoms of returning health and 
strength; not the faults of an infirm 
constitution, but signs of a restored 
and renovated mind. This state of 
feeling he describes in the following 
beautiful lines : — 


“ I was a stricken deer, that left the herd 

Long since; with many an arrow deep 
enfix’d 

My panting side was charged, when I 
withdrew 

To seek a tranquil death in distant shades. 

There was I found by Onx, who had him- 
self 

Been hurt by th’ archers 
bore, 

And in his hands and feet, the cruel scars. 

With gentle force soliciting the darts, 

He drew them forth, and healed, and 
bade me live, 

Since then, with few associates, in remote 

And silent woods I wander, far from those 

My former partners of the peopled scene ; 

With few associates, and not w ishing more, 

Here much I ruminate, as much I may, 

With other views of men and manners 
now, 

Than once ; and others of a life to come.” 


: in his sides he 


Cowper now commenced a regular 
correspondence with his friends in rela- 
tion to his religious experience, in 
which he found much pleasure in ex- 
pressing the moods of his mind, and 
the alternations of his feelings. He felt 
great anxiety, in particular, for the 
spiritual welfare of his former associates, 
and ascribed to infidelity their continu- 
ance in sin. We will answer for it, 
that they were of the class who would 
rate condemned, instead of praising 

Cowper for his enthusiasm. But his 
was the wisdom—theirs the folly; his 
was the strength—theirs the weakness. 
He felt the beauty of the Scriptures — 
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beauty to which they were probably 
blind. Cowper, however, was afraid 
of being deemed an enthusiast, and 
used the word in its bad sense. He 
uses the word in this worst sense in the 
following passage: “ Fevers, and all 
diseases, are regarded as accidents ; 
and long life, health, and recovery from 
sickness, as the gift of the physician. 
No man can be a greater friend to the 
use of means upon these occasions than 
myself, for it were presumption and 
enthusiasm to neglect them.” This 
marks the man: naturally, he had no 
tendency to soar— he was afraid of high 
flights; probably he was afraid of 
being, ifhe indulged in them, consi- 
dered mad—and he sank into the state 
he feared. So true it is, that ‘ while 
we labour for any thing below our pro- 
per humanity, we seek a happy life in 
the region of death.” Well saith the 
moral poet,— 


‘* Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean athing is man !” 


Cowper did so erect himself: he became 
what his former associates, and himself 
too, perhaps, at one period of life, 
would have considered mad,—and he 
found his reason! Let not man think 
that such and such an elevation is only 
attainable by a seraph—or rather let 
him know, that he is that seraph for 
whom all things are possible, and to 
whom it shall be and is given to 
judge—angels ! 

At Huntingdon he made the ac- 
quaintance of the Rev. Mr. Unwin’s 
family, and soon after became an in- 
mate of it. This family, according 
to Cowper’s account, was eminently 
Christian; and Cowper was now in 
such a state of mind as to feel, as well 
as believe, that the pious soul might 
enjoy communion with God. 


*«* As to amusements,” he writes, “ I 
mean what the world calls such, we have 
none; the place, indeed, swarms with 
them, and cards and dancing are the pro- 
fessed business of almost all the gentle 
inhabitants of Huntingdon. We refuse 
to take part in them, or to be accessaries 
to this way of murdering time; and, by 
so doing, have acquired the name of Me- 
thodists. Having told you how we do 
not spend our time, I will next say how 
we do. We breakfast commonly between 


eight and nine ; till eleven, we read either 
the Scripture, or the sermons ofsome faith- 
ful preacher ; at eleven, we attend divine 
service, which is performed every day 

and from twelve to three we separate 
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and amuse ourselves as we please. Du- 
ring that interval, I read in my own 
apartment, or walk, or ride, or work in 
the garden. We seldom sit an hour after 
dinner, but if the weather permits, ad- 
journ into the garden ; where, with Mrs. 
Unwin and her son, I have generally the 
pleasure of religious conversation till tea- 
time. If it rains, or is too windy for 
walking, we converse within doors, or 
sing some hymns of Martin’s collection ; 
and by the help of Mrs. Unwin’s harpsi- 
chord make up a tolerable concert, in 
which our hearts are the best and most 
musical performers. After tea, we sally 
forth to take a walk in good earnest; and 
we have generally travelled four miles 
before we see home again. At eight we 
read and converse till supper, and com- 
monly finish the evening either with 
hymns or with a sermon ; and, last of all, 
the family are called to prayers.” 


This was just the life to preserve 
Cowper's mind in the state of enthusi- 
asm requisite to its health. ‘“ One 
half of the Christian world,” he exclaims, 
“one half of the Christian world would 
call this madness, fanaticism, and folly.” 
To Cowper it was neither; it was em- 
ployment— it was sanity —religion — 
and health spiritual and bodily. His 
letters at this period are beautiful. He 
discusses with much taste and tender- 
ness what knowledge Christians will 
have of each other in heaven; what will 
be the subject of their thoughts; and 
entertains, withal, very just views of 
Christian friendship. Such was the 
delightful situation in which Cowper 
found himself, when a melancholy 
accident happened which seemed to 
threaten his peace. 

Mr. Unwin, proceeding to his church 
one Sunday morning in July 1767, 
was flung from his horse, and received 
a dreadful fracture on the back part of 
his skull, under which he languished 
till the following Thursday, and then 
died. Just after the occurrence of this 
unfortunate event, and while the family 
were in the midst of distress, Mr. 
Newton, then curate of Olney, while 
on his way home from Cambridge, 
providentially called upon Mrs. Unwin, 
who, in common with Cowper, stood 
in need of judicious counsel and con- 
solation. Mr. Newton invited them 
to fix their future abode at Olney, whi- 
ther they repaired in the following 
October, to a house he had provided 
for them, so near the vicarage in which 
he lived, that by opening a door in the 
garden-wall,they could exchange mutual 
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visits without entering the street. Mrs. 
Unwin kept the house, and Cowper 
continued to board with her, as he had 
done during her husband’s life. 

At Olney, Cowper found even more 
health-giving employment than he had 
at Huntingdon. He visited the poor 
and sick, and attended the social meet- 
ings for prayer established by Mr. 
Newton; and “ at such seasons, when 
he was occasionally required to conduct 
the service, agitated as were his feelings 
before he commenced, he no sooner 
began, than he poured forth his -heart 
unto God in earnest intercess.on, with 
a devotion equally simple, sublime, 
and fervent, affording to all who were 
present on these occasions proofs of the 
unusual combination of elevated genius, 
exquisite sensibility, and profound 
piety, by which he was pre-eminently 
distinguished.” Thrice a-day he prayed 
also in private, and composed at other 
times many beautiful hymns. Mr. 
Newton likewise procured for him a 
liberal allowance of cash for distribution 
among the poor, from John Thornton, 
Esq., a gentleman to whose memory 
Cowper has dedicated some fine eulo- 
gistic verses. Cowper’s letters are less 
numerous at this than at any other 
period. 

Another trial, however, awaited Cow- 
per. A letter came fiom his brother, 
then residing as a fellow in Bene’t 
College, Cambridge, stating his indis- 
position. Cowper immediately repaired 
to Cambridge, and found his brother on 
the verge of the grave. Le was solici- 
tous about his brother’s religious sen- 
timents, and accordingly began to state 
his own spiritual experience. At first 
his affection was but coldly met, but he 
succeeded at last, and his brother con- 
fessed the gratitude he owed him, and 
died rejoicing in his ministration. 
Cowper’s mind was deeply affected,— 
more deeply, it is feared, than visibly. 
He had a friend, however, in Mr. 
Newton, who, to check the morbid 
melancholy which seemed approaching, 
engaged him in a literary undertaking. 
This was to contribute to a volume of 
hymns, which Cowper cheerfully un- 
dertook, and which are well known by 
the title of the Olney Hymns. These 
hymns are of excellent stuff, so far as 
Cowper was concerned in them, though 
perhaps too evangelical for the highest 
taste. Sixty-eight hymns were written 
by Cowper for this collection— the last 
(hymn 15, book iii.) in the twilight of 
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departing reason. A renewed attack 
of his hypochondriacal complaint, more 
protracted and not less violent than the 
one he had before experienced, over- 
shadowed his mind for years—five 
years. During all this long period of 
darkness he was watched over by Mrs. 
Unwin and Mr. Newton with extreme 
solicitude. It was now that the advan- 
tage of occupation in such cases became 
illustrated. 

Thinking that the poet might be 
beneficially employed in some amusing 
occupation, Mrs. Unwin procured a 
young leveret from the children of one 
of their neighbours, which, not knowing 
how to treat, they readily parted with. 


“ Beginning then to be glad of any 
thing that would engage his attention 
without fatiguing it, Cowper was willing 
enough to take the prisoner under his 
protection, perceiving that in the manage- 
ment of such an animal, and in the at- 
tempt to tame it, he should find just that 
sort of employment which his case re. 
quired. It was soon known among the 
neighbours that he was pleased with the 
present; and the consequence was, that 
in a short time he had as many leverets 
offered him as would have stocked a pad- 
dock, He undertook the care of three, 
which he named Puss, Tiney, and Bess, 
The choice of their food, and the diver- 
sity of their dispositions, afforded him 
considerable amusement; and their occa- 
sional diseases excited his sympathy and 
tenderness. One remained with him du. 
ring the whole of his abode at Olney, 
and was afterwards celebrated in his un- 
rivalled poem, ‘the Task,’ and at its de- 
cease honoured with a beautiful epitaph 
from his pen; another lived with him 
nearly nine years; but the third did not 
long survive the restraints of its confined 
situation. An admirably written narra- 
tive of these animals, from his own pen, 
was inserted in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
of that day, which has since been pub- 
lished at the end of almost every edition 
of his works.” 


Mr. Newton being about to be re- 
moved to another scene of labour, was 
careful to find a successor in his atten- 
tions to Cowper, and introduced for 
that purpose to him the Rev. Mr. 
Bull, of Newport Pagnell, a Dissenter, 
who visited him once a fortnight. By 
this gentleman Cowper was prevailed 
upon to translate several spiritual 
songs from the poetry of Madame de 
la Mothe Guyon, the friend of the 
mild and amiable Fenelon. The be- 
neficial result of this employment 
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shews the need which Cowper's devo- 
tion had of excitement, and its natural 
want of enthusiasm. To the defects 
of these songs, this constitutional de- 
ficiency made Cowper more than com- 
monly alive, and in his ‘translations 
he endeavoured to cure them of the 
evil of mysticism. 

Perceiving that translation had a 
good efiect, Mrs. Unwin advised the 
recovering poet to attempt original 
composition. He did ; and produced 
his Table-Talk, Progress of Error, 
Truth, and other poems of equal ex- 
cellence. In two years’ time he had 
composed a sufficient number of lines 
to form a respectable volume, which, 
with much solicitude and care as to 
the composition, he gave to the public 
in the spring of 1782. 

Previous to this event, in the au- 
tumn of 1781, Cowper had become 
acquainted with Lady Austin, whose 
brilliant wit and unrivalled conversa- 
tional powers were admirably adapted 
to afford relief to a mind like his. 
She took the house adjoining that in 
which Cowper resided, that she might 
be nigh him, such was her pleasure in 
his company. It was their custom to 
dine at each other’s house every alter- 
nate day. It is to this lady’s efforts 
that we owe the story of John Gilpin. 
To dissipate the gloom of a passing 
hour from Cowper’s mind, she related 
first the tale to the poet when in a me- 
lancholy mood; next morning Cowper 
informed Lady Austin that convulsions 
of laughter, brought on by the recol- 
lection of her story, had kept him 
awake during the greater part of the 
night, and that he had composed a 
poem on the subject. It was to please 
this lady, and to suit the airs that she 
was accustomed to play on the harpsi- 
chord, that he composed the song 
beginning — 

** No longer I follow a sound, 

No longer a dream I pursue.” 

But to her influence is owing a 
much greater—Cowper’s greatest — 
work. 

‘« During the winter of 1783-4, Cow- 
per spent the evenings in reading to these 
ladies, taking the liberty himself, and af- 
fording the same to them, of making re. 
marks on what came under their notice, 
On these interesting occasions, Lady 
Austin displayed her enchanting and al- 
most magical powers with singular effect. 
The conversation happened one evening 
to turn on blank verse, of which she had 
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always expressed herself to be passion- 
ately fond. Persuaded that Cowper was 
able to produce, in this measure, a poem 
that would eclipse any thing he had hi- 
therto written, she urged him to try his 
powers in that species of composition. 
He had hitherto written only in rhyme, 
and he felt considerable reluctance to 
make the attempt. After repeated solicit- 
ations, however, he promised her, if she 
would furnish the subject, he would com- 
ply with her request. ‘Oh!’ she replied, 
‘ you can never be in want of a subject 
— you can write upon any thing; write 
upon this sofa.’ The poet obeyed her 
command, and the world is thus indebted 
to this lady for Tue Task.” 


This great production was completed 
at the close of the year 1784 ; at which 
period he commenced another, under- 
taken at the united request of Mrs. 
Unwin and Lady Austin—the transla- 
tion of Homer. He, however, lost the 
company of Lady Austin, from causes 
which Mr. Taylor slurs over, and 
which we have no space to enlarge 
upon. It was well that he found a 
sufficient occupation to fill the void 
which her absence could not but occa- 
sion. Inthe spring of 1785, his friends 
became sanguine in their expectations 
of his speedy recovery; and in the 
summer of 1785, the success of his 
poem put him in such good spirits as 
to make the matter no longer doubtful. 

Such was now Cowper's reputation, 
that he began to be recollected by his 
friends. Lady Hesketh, his cousin, 
on her return from abroad, where she 
had spent several years with her hus- 
band, renewed her correspondence 
with him, generously offered to ren- 
der him assistance, and projected a 
visit to Olney, to which Cowper look- 
ed forward with pleasing anticipation. 
She arrived, much to his delight; and 
Cowper soon after removed from Ol- 
ney to Weston, where he became in- 
timate with the Throgmortons,—a cir- 
cumstance that affurded him much 
happiness. 

Now as to the great affair of Homer: 


“« For some weeks,” says Cowper, “after 
I had finished The Task, and sent away 
the last sheet corrected, I was through 
necessity idle, and suffered not a little in 
my spirits for being so. One day, being 
in such distress of mind as was hardly 
supportable, I took up the Iliad; and 
merely to direct attention, and with no 
more preconception of what I was then 
entering upon, than I have at this mo- 
ment of what I shall be doing this day 
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twenty years hence, translated the first 
twelve lines of it. The same necessity 
pressed me again; I had recourse to the 
same expedient, and translated more, 
Every day bringing its occasion for em- 
ploy ment with it, every day consequently 
added something to the work ; till at last 
I began to reflect thus :—The Iliad and 
the “Odyssey together consist of about 
forty thousand verses. To translate these 
forty thousand verses will furnish me 
with occupation for a considerable time. 
I have already made some progress, and 
find it a most ugreeable amusement. Ho- 
mer, in point of purity, is a most blame- 
less writer; and though he was not an 
enlightened man, has interspersed many 
great and valuable truths throughout both 
his poems. In short, he is in all respects 
a most venerable old gentleman, by an 
acquaintance with whom no man can dis- 
grace himself; the literati are all agreed 
to a man, that, although Pope has given 
us two pretty poems under Homer's title, 
there is not to be found in them the least 
portion of Homer's spirit, nor the least 
resemblance of his manner.” 


In all this a sort of instinct seemed 
to direct Cowper to what was best as 
a remedy for his complaint. It may 
be doubted, however, ifhe did not in 
such labour overtask his fine but feeble 
mind. The mere duty of translation 
was simple enough; but there were 
various readings, and collations of 
copies and scholia. With a con- 
sciousness of his infirmity also, Cow- 
per sought to repose on other minds, 
and solicited council, and criticism, 
and correction. This ultimately be- 
came a new trouble to him; he was 
puzzled in his choice of the different 
suggestions with which he had been 
favoured. The result was, that though 
he completed his work, he ultimately 
suffered a severe relapse, painful for 
its intensity and duration. He was 
interrupted, indeed, in the middle of 
his undertaking by an attack of his 
depressive malady, which lasted for 
six months, and which seems to have 
been primarily occasioned by the 
death, at that time, of Mrs. Unwin’s 
son; and before its completion he had 
several seasons of suspension and af- 
fliction. The volumes, also, did not 
give that satisfaction either to the au- 
thor or to his readers, which had been 
anticipated. This circumstance, how- 
ever, at first had little effect; and he 
willingly engaged, feeling the want of 
employment, to edit for his bookseller 
(Johnson) a splendid edition of Milton. 
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For this purpose he engaged in trans- 
lating Milton’s Latin poems. This 
undertaking brought him in contact 
with Mr. Hayley, who, having de- 
signed a similar publication, surren- 
dered his intentions in favour of Cow- 
per. He might have retained them ; 
for Cowper’s mind was destined to be 
quite overthrown. Mrs. Unwin was 
attacked with paralysis. Hayley was 
witness to the effect which it had at 
one time on his mind. ‘“ After pass- 
ing our mornings,” says Hayley, “ in 
social study, we usually walked out 
together at noon. In returning from 
our rambles round the pleasant village 
of Weston, we were met by Mr. Great- 
head, an accomplished minister of the 
Gospel who resides at Newport Pag- 
nell, and whom Cowper described to 
me in terms of cordial esteem. He 
came forth to meet us as we drew near 
the house ; and it was soon visible from 
his countenance and manner that he 
had ill news to impart. After the 
most tender preparations that hu- 
manity could devise, he informed 
Cowper that Mrs. Unwin was under 
the immediate pressure of a paralytic 
attack. My agitated friend rushed to 
the sight of the sufferer; he returned 
to me in a state that alarmed me in 
the highest degree for his faculties. 
His speech was wild in the extreme ; 
my answer would appear little less so, 
but it was addressed to the predomi- 
nant fancy of my unhappy friend, and, 
with the blessing of Heaven, it pro- 
duced an instantaneous calm in his 
troubled mind.’”’ Mrs. Unwin reco- 
vered for this time, and was enabled 
to pay a visit with Cowper to Hayley 
at Eastham. This visiting, however, 
with his attention to Mrs. Unwin, had 
withdrawn him from his studious habits. 
He prepared for a second edition of 
Homer, and commenced writing notes 
upon it,—a work of great labour, and 
to which he gave close application. 
But his depression continued, and 
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was not removed either by another 
visit from Mr. Hayley, nor by a hand- 
some pension granted him by his 
majesty. The death of Mrs. Unwin, 
which shortly afterwards happened, it 
may be supposed deeply affected the 
poet. He recovered sufficiently, how- 
ever, to resume his application to 
Homer, and finished his notes, as well 
as composed some original poems, and 
translated some of Gay’s Fables into 
Latin. 

It became evident, towards the 
close of 1799, that his bodily strength 
was rapidly declining, though his 
mental powers, notwithstanding the 
unmitigated severity of his depression, 
remained unimpaired. By the end of 
February 1800 his weakness had be- 
come so great as to render him inca- 
pable of enduring the fatigue of his 
usual ride. In a few days he ceased 
to come down stairs, though he was 
still able, after breakfasting in bed, to 
adjourn to another room, and to re- 
main there till the evening. Soon 
after, he was entirely confined to his 
bed-room. 

The form which Cowper's insanity 
assumed, was a doubt of his personal 
interest in the salvation which was 
appointed for all, with the only excep- 
tion of himself, whom, by a perversion 
of the doctrine of predestination, he 
deemed excluded from all interest in it 
by an especial Divine decree. Under 
this imagined act of Divine injustice 
he languished, and was pursued by 
this delusion almost, perhaps, to his 
dying hour. He died insensibly, and 
without the slightest apparent pain, 
on 25th April, 1600, in the sixty- 
ninth year of his age. Ilis death was 
so mild and gentle, that though his 
kinsman, his medical attendant, and 
three others, were standing at the foot 
of his bed, with their eyes fixed upon 
his dying countenance, the precise 
moment of his departure was unob- 
served by any. 
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A WORD UPON POOR-LAWS FOR IRELAND. 


TO OLIVER YORKE, ESQ. 
Dear Yorke, 

Whilst all, who, as men and as Christians, lament the bitter privations, 
the want and wretchedness, in which the poor of Irelund are ‘ steeped to the lips,’ 
must admire and applaud the spirit, truth, and justice, with which you have advo- 

vated the instant adoption of some means of relieving their sufferings; and whilst 
your arguments in favour ofthe introduction of Poor-Laws into that ill-fated country 
must be admitted by all rational and dispassionate men to be perfectly incontrovertible, 
as pointing out the only mode of rendering relief effectual or enduring, there are, 
nevertheless, some points connected with the administration of those laws, which, 
requiring, as they do, the most serious consideration of all parties, I am desirous of 
seeing submitted to the test of free and fair discussion by the master-mind, to which 
all classes are indebted for the most powerful inducements that have yet been offered 
to the institution of ‘‘ Poor- Laws Sor Ireland.” 

And first, let us inquire by what set of men these laws should be carried into 
execution? By the parochial wuthorities attached to the established religion of the 
land? or by the Popish priesthood? 1f by the former, the proposition comes at an 
inauspicious season, when political agitators, under the plea of conscientious scruples, 
are labouring hard —and who shall say with what prospect of success !—to destroy, 
not only the parochial authorities of the established religion, but the church itself: 
if by the latter, why then, indeed, the success of superstition and bigotry will need 
but the abject surrender of all executive power, to make the triumph of Papacy as 

complete as the overthrow of Protestantism. It has been suggested that the admi- 
nistration of the Irish Poor-Laws should, in every district, be confided to a tri- 
partite commission, consisting of the landlord, the Protestant clergyman, and the 
Roman Catholic priest ; but let those who have had the slightest knowledge of the 
actual state of society in the sister kingdom, ask themselves where could more dis- 
cordant elements be found than those to minister relief to the poor? There is not, 
there cannot be, the slightest community of principle, feeling, or interests, in such an 
association. The landlord, labouring hard for the extinction of tithes, that he may 
add the sum of which the Protestant cle rgyman must thus be plundered to his own 
rent-roll, sees in the conscientious claim of that cle srgyman an obstacle to his own 
avaricious attainment. The Protestant clergyman, who sees, on the ome hand, the 
owner of the soil seeking only to transfer ‘the property of the church into his own 
pockets, and, on the other, the Popish priest ‘‘ working heaven and earth ” to extin- 
guish alike the church of which he is a member, and the religion of which he is a 
minister, cannot, with all his Christian charity, so far forget the injuries and indig- 
nities offered to both church and religion ; neither can he so far forget what is due 
to the poor of his own flock, as cordially to co-operate with such associates, or tamely 
to yield up the rights of which he is the appointed guardian, The Popish priest, 

“‘ whose being’s end and aim” is the extermination of ‘‘ heretics,” and the advance- 
ment of the political power, as well as the temporal and spiritual ascendency, of 
“* Holy Mother Church,” beholds in the landlord only an unsanctified laic presuming 
to interfere with functions that should, in his opinion, be confided to none but the 
priesthood of the Church of Rome, and looks with a still more jaundiced eye upon 
the clergyman of the established church, whose very existence is incompatible with 
the supremacy of that priesthood. And from such a board, where neither concord, 
mutual esteem, nor any feeling of fellowship, can with truth be suppose 2d to exist, 
are alms to be administered and charity dispensed to the pauper population of such 
a country as Ireland ! 

But, passing from the relievers to the relieved, can it be supposed that the poor 
will themselves be satisfied with such an arrangement? or are their feelings entitled 
to no consideration whatever? Will not the poor occupant of the miserable road-side 
cabin imagine that his wants would be better supplied, if the application of the alms 
were left entirely to the landlord? How shall we reconcile the priest-ridden pauper 
to believe that a fair and equal measure of relief is meted out to him by the Protestant 
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almoner, whom he is taught to regard as ‘‘a heretic,” shut out from the pale of grace 
and redemption? And with what feeling can we suppose the Protestant peasant 
will receive the alms doled out to him by the avowed enemy of his church, and the 
bigoted denouncer of his religious belief? You will bear in mind, dear Yorke, 
that, in propounding these questions, I seek ‘‘ but for the satisfaction of my thought,” 
and in the hope of seeing all those obstacles which present themselves, in my mind, 
to the introduction of any system of Poor-Laws in Ireland removed by the higher 
authority to which I bow. 

But now, turning from the proposed administration of those laws to the laws 
themselves, let me ask whether the relief thus contemplated is to be indiscriminately 
afforded to the poor—as well to the healthy and able-bodied peasant, capable of 
labouring for his subsistence, as to the aged, the infirm, the feeble, the young, and 
the destitute, utterly incapable of any exertion for their own support? If so, the 
mere transfer to Ireland of that system by which the people of England are now 
saddled with an encumbrance of eight millions and a half per annum, without any 
decrease of pauper wretchedness equivalent or proportioned to such an expenditure, 
must in a few years complete the work of ruin which it is intended to avert. 

To me, and indeed to all with whom I have conversed on this subject, the only 
safe and effectual mode of relieving the Irish poor from the accumulated miseries 
to which they are exposed, and at the same time to relieve the poor of England 
from the prejudicial effects of Irish encroachment upon the provision made for their 
wants and necessities, is the adoption of a poors’ rate for those who are really unable 
to work, and of a labour-rate for the employment of all who are capable of labour. 
The discussion of such a measure of relief, in the twenty-fifth chapter of Archibald 
Jobbry’s Autobiography, deserves the calm perusal of all who wish to see the wants 
of the poor relieved, without needlessly adding to the burdens of the people. If my 
inquiries can only induce you to resume your notice of this all-important topic, 
my object will be attained, and men of all classes in the state benefited by your able 
advocacy of a measure which humanity, justice, and sound policy, alike imperatively 
call for. 

I am, dear Yorke, thine, as of old, 
March 12, 1833. Frank FREEMAN. 


We have only room for two or three brief remarks on this letter. 

I. We hold it to be the wisest course, to keep quite apart the main question 
of the application of the principle of the poor-laws to Ireland, and the practical 
difficulties which will have to be met, whenever that task shall be seriously 
undertaken, Many attempts, we believe, were made in the House of Commons, 
to seduce Mr. Sadler into a premature development of a plan ; but he constantly, 
and, we think, prudently replied, “ first concede and adopt the principle, and then 
will be the time, and not till then, for the consideration of the practical details.” 

II. Having premised thus much, we are quite ready to admit the existence 
of great difficulties in the adoption of any plan. Those difficulties, however, 
after all the experience of three centuries, cannot be equal to what must have 
been encountered and overcome, on the first establishment of the poor-laws in our 
own country. Our correspondent has well described some of the rocks which 
will have to be avoided ; and his proposition of a poor-rate and a lubour-rate, 
Operating conjointly, is worthy of attention. No one, we suppose, imagines that 
it would be advisable to bestow the existing right of relief, now enjoyed by the 
indigent in England, on the Irish cotter, without some safeguards. ‘Those safe- 
guards, we believe, would not be found so difficult of construction as may at first 
sight appear. A tract just published by Mr. Poulett Scrope, on this subject, 
deserves attention. 

III. We would beg our correspondent not to indulge in language which 
looks too much like the Malthus and Martineau slang ; such as, “ the people of 
England are now saddled with an encumbrance of eight millions and a half per 
annum, without any equivalent decrease of pauper wretchedness.” Such lan- 
guage as this, rather gives countenance to the false and wicked delusion spread 
by the economists, that the poor-laws are an actual curse, instead of being, as 
they really are, a blessing —the very stay of the country, and the only cement 
which could possibly, in the present condition of the labouring classes, preserve 
us from a dissolution of all the bonds of civilised society. 

If from the “eight millions and a half” (itself an over-statement) we deduct 
the cost of the Irish paupers, which that country ought to maintain, the amount 
paid for labour out of the poor-rate, and the parochial litigation arising from the 
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present law of settlement, we should find the actual cost of the poor of England 
to be less than four millions. And that sum might be reduced, by a system of 
cottage allotments, to two millions—an amount perfectly trivial, when compared 
with the wealth and establishments of such a country as this, 


MATRIMONIAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We give the following as we received it, omitting only the adéress. It came 
with a pamphlet entitled “ Some Remarks on Matrimonial Advertisements, being 
at Inquiry into their use and abuse ; and addressed to the Heads of Families.” 


“The Editor of Fraser’s Magazine is requested to accept a copy of this work ; and 
if he should have leisure to make mention of it in his review, and that it is customary 
to pay for such notice, it will be immediately complied with, on addressing a note to 
« ___ _, ______ Square.” 


We want no douceur for “ contributing to the comfort and happiness of our 
fellow-creatures,” as the author describes his business to be. Sure we are that he 
(he is, by the by, an old Quaker) will be found a most accommodating personage, 
and no doubt those gentlemen who employ his mediation in affairs of amatory 
advertising will not be disappointed. He acts the part of marriage-broker ; but 
as he is one of the Society of Friends, he is of course far too conscientious and 
strict in his religious principles to think that the intervention of parson or priest 
is necessary on all occasions. He has too great a regard for the arguments on 
this head of “ the unrefuted Barclay.” 

As, however, he is so kind as to offer to bribe us, we cannot be so unkind as 
not to make some extracts from his book. One relates to a butcher’s daughter. 


“I know some young ladies who have been expensively educated, and who might 
have been agreeable, if they had acquired the rare accomplishment of a little common 
sense. T hey were born over their father’s shop, a wholesale butcher and cattle-dealer. 
He left them 130,000. ; ; and I see they have just put up a gorgeous hatchment upon 
their newly-taken mansion in the purlieus of London. If you sit with them half the 
morning, little else will catch the ear beyond ‘ Milady,’ and her ‘ L adyship,’—a titled 
acquaintance they lately picked up in the half.starved widow of a respectable trades- 
man, who was knighted in the reign of George III. One of their father’s craft, 
a good -looking and well-conducted young man, —their superior in some, and their 
equal i in every other respect,—lately proposed to fulfil an old engagement with one 
of the girls, and he was summarily and haughtily rejected on account of his trade! 
By the by, they have discovered a similar name in the peerage, and it is now under- 
stood they are a branch of that family.” 


Why need these fair butcheresses torment themselves? More than one 
butcher's daughter is to be found in the aristocratic leaves of the peerage — more 
than one butcher's grandson sits among the Lords and Commons of England. 
And there was Michael Scales, the other day, who would have been the member 
of parliament for London, only he was beaten. Why do not some of our poets 
write us an amorous ditty of a butcher in love? It would be a glorious theme. 

The next concerns the inordinate expectations of the women,—on which point 
we suppose the broker is a competent judge. 


“‘ The inordinate expectations of some women really passes wonder. A lady with 
2001. a-year writes me word that she will not marry unless I can procure her an 
income of 1500/. Another, with 75l. a- year, and passée, requires good looks, distingué 
manners, and a carriage ; her own money being secured to her. And aScotch widow, 
with one child, ordinary person, and sans sous, desires me to introduce her to a gentle- 
man of ancient family (she is of course descended from Wallace), w ith at least 20001, 
per annum, that ‘she may regain her former position in society ;’ and by way of re- 
commendation, she assures me, that she was so dev otedly attached to her husband 
that she will never allow her feelings to be implicated again. For this 20001. a- -year 
and a husband, both good things in their way, I may reckon on receiving her ‘ best 
thanks ;’ and she i is at this moment ex< eedingly angry with me, because I do not give 
her the "introduc tion immediately, There are others who betray a wilful contempt, or 
an innocent ignorance, of orthography, who seriously reply to announcements headed 

‘A man of her reditary rank,’ &c. But these are some of the inconsistencies all must 
expect who hazard a public advertisement.’ 


Why so fierce about orthography? Our Quaker ought to be far above such 
contracted notions, The fair ones who write to gentlemen and ladies in his 
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profession are not qualified to fill chairs in the London University, or any other 
such learned seminary. They have their own appropriate places to fill, and 
no doubt they do it adequately. Our amiable Quaker himself, when he says 
“ Harlequin énoncé de vérités en riant,” or talks of “ the embarras of a shy débu- 
tanté,” &c. &c., does not orthographise over correctly. What the deuce has 
spelling to do with his business ! 

One statistical table, and we have done. 


“ A calculator has made out the following estimate of the chances of matrimony 
agirl has at the different periods of her life. Out of 1000 women, 32 are married 
between 14 and 15; 101 between 16 and 17; 219 between 18 and 19; 233 between 
20 and 21; 165 between 22 and 23; 102 hetween 24 and 25; 60 between 26 and 27 ; 
45 between 28 and 29; 18 between 30 and 31; 14 between 32 and 33; 8 between 
34 and 35 ; 2 between 36 and 37 ; and 1 between 38 and 39. To judge by this table, 
a lady of 30 years would have only 28 chances of getting married out of 1000; when 
passed 40, the chances are far less.” 


There, ladies, then—there’s your Bioscope. So, as old Herrick says, 
‘‘ Gather your roses while you may.” 


This book of billing and cooing is appropriately published by Turtle ; and the 
first author referred to is Archdeacon W———— 

We hope the Quaker is satisfied ; and when we apply to him, we expect he 
will pick us out a good sample. 


We think that justice should always be done to all parties. As the other 
side of the question to which our correspondent's letter relates has been impressed 
already on the public mind, with much vituperative detail and personal feeling, 
we have considered it only fair to give insertion to the following communication : 


MR. WILKINS AND THE WISEACRE PRESS. 
A Letter to the Editor of Fraser’s Magazine. 

Within the compass of a letter, although not a very short one, I cannot do more 
than pen some brief observations relative to a subject which, be its intrinsic value 
what it may, has acquired some importance from having been agitated, during the 
few last weeks, with so much warmth and asperity. 

I do not ask you to countenance my opinions, further than by suffering them to 
appear in print. Most certainly they are not on the popular side of the question ; 
for, with hardly an exception, the whole press have joined in a crusade against 
Mr. Wilkins. They have given him no quarter; they have assailed him through 
thick and thin: when their scanty ammunition of argument has failed, they have had 
recourse to puns; and when their puns have been exhausted, they have opened a 
battery of abuse. Mr. Wilkins’ cause may therefore seem as desperate as it is un- 
popular. Still, some may, on that very account, be curious to learn what can be 
advanced in support of it; and whatever other merit may be denied me, I shall at 
least be allowed that of venturing to think for myself. And if what I shall say can 
be controverted, be it so: let my sophistry be exposed, my bad taste reprobated, 
my shallowness held up to scorn, my disingenuousness stigmatised, my self-conceit 
ridiculed, All that I ask is to be heard. 

In espousing Mr. Wilkins’ cause, I do so only so far as it appears to me to have 
reason on its side. Nor dol pledge myself to subscribe to all that gentleman's 
opinions, because I know no more of them than what he has expressed on the present 
occasion ; and imprudent as it may seem for any one to side with an individual who 
has the common voice against him, it is not difficult to shew that in this instance the 
common voice has not been altogether the organ of common sense. Thanks to their 
blind vehemence, the enemy have exposed themselves in the most heedless manner. 
Instead of craftily exerting themselves to make the utmost of what may really be 
disputable points, they have, as unwarily as unwarrantably, had recourse to direct 
falsehoods of the grossest and clumsiest kind. 

The universal outcry has been, that were the National Gallery erected on the 
line proposed hy the architect, the portico of St. Martin’s would again be completely 
shut out of view —all the advantages of clearing away the lower end of St. Martin’s 
Lane would be lost; and, by way of climax to the whole, it was asserted that the 
architectural character of the metropolis would lose much of its splendour! The 
simple fact is, the portico would not be seen, as at present, from Pall Mall East. 
Now, if its admirers consider it indispensable that it should be viewed from that 
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particular station, and that all other considerations ought to give way to that single 
one, they might at least, methinks, have had the candour, and the discretion likewise, 
to pay some “regard to truth. By recurring to manifest falsehood,—for, in a case 
admitting of mathematical demonstration, assertions like the above are somewhat 
more than mere hyperbole,—instead of bringing forward insuperable objections to 
Mr. Wilkins’ plan, they afford him an opportunity of shewing that their objections 
are entirely chimerical, and founded upon sheer ignorance—they imagining that 
Gibbs’ portico will not be visible at all unless viewed in a direct line. 
So far from operating injuriously as regards St. Martin’s, Mr. Wilkins’ plan was 
calculated to shew that portico to greater advantage, than ‘will the plan so loudly 
insisted upon by his opponents. I do not lay so much stress as he is inclined to do 
upon the circumstance of its being distinctly seen from Cockspur Street, because it 
will display itself to infinitely greater advantage either from the centre of Trafalgar 
Square, or, if a front view be preferred, from the avenue immediately facing the 
church itself. It is a most vulgar and absurd prejudice to suppose that a large area 
sets off a building to the greatest effect. Excess as to space around an edifice may 
be quite as injurious as the contrary fault, hy making it appear less important than it 
otherwise would. This [ think is the case with regard to the portico of St. Martin’s, 
which undeniably had something imposing in its aspect when we used to come upon 
it suddenly in a contracted street, and when the houses on either side served not 
only as a foil to it, but also to screen the body of the church, leaving only the portico 
itself exposed, under such an angle of vision that the spire above it was not neces- 
sarily noticed. Yet, because the effect it then produced was bold and picturesque, 
those who were ignorant of its source ascribed it to the beauty of the structure itself; 
and forthwith interred, that if beheld under such unfavourable circumstances it was a 


noble object, it would appear to infinitely greater advantage when entirely exposed ; 
forgetting that— 


“‘ Tel brille au second rang qui s’éclipse au premier.” 


While the result was problematical, something might be urged in favour of an 
experiment. The experiment has been made: has it been a particularly felicitous 
one? I venture to say, No: and bold—not to say extravagant and foolish —as such 
an opinion may be deemed, Iam more than borne out in it by that of an artist, whose 
name, were I at liberty here to mention it, would be of ample authority on a point 
requiring a knowledge both of architecture and picturesque effect. His opinion, too, 

is the more v valuable, because, so far from entertaining precisely similar views of the 
question, we materially differ from each other in our general estimate of it. 

Instead of attempting to shut out the portico, Mr. Wilkins certainly provided in 
his plan for its being seen from the most favourable point, since, independently of an 
oblique view of it, ad libitum, there would have been a space of eighty feet in front 
between the church and his building,—a space that has very unfairly been termed 
‘a narrow street,” but which, as every one who is nota perfect ignoramus in optics 
and pe rspective, or even in the use of his own eyes, well knows, is quite sufficient for 
viewing what is only about sixty feet wide, and as many in height. But no—that, 
it seems, will not do; the portico must be seen from as far off as possible in front. 
In order to retain the present view of Gibbs’ building, from Pall Mall East, the front 
of the Gallery must be turned askew, so that Trafalgar Square will be a square 
without a single right angle. For once, however, the wiseacre public are right, 
since it must be admitted that they have one cogent argument in support of their 
favourite scheme, although no one “has yet had the candour or the honesty even to 
allude to it; which is, that the beauties of St. Martin’s Church will not stand the 
test of ve sry close examination—consequently, they may be better imagined when the 
building is thrown into the remote back-ground of the picture, than when the spectator 
is so near that he can distinctly make out all its features, 

Were a question of this nature to be decided by a m: jority of voices, then ought 
Mr. Wilkins to shrink in dismay from the outcry that has been raised against him ‘for 
having, in addition to his other offences, ventured to impugn the style of St. Martin’s, 
and to cast a doubt upon its title to be reckoned a fine piece of architecture; or could 
a certain prescriptive right be established in suc h matters by mere usage, then 
certainly the church, ‘ partic ularly the east end of it,” as Ralph assures us, must be 
admitted to be a masterpiece of art. For my own part, I am inclined to think that 
Mr. Wilkins’ opinion, even though it should be a solitary one—which it most 
assuredly is not—ought to w eigh | down that of a thousand ‘people who can give no 
reason for their liking or disliking, and who, in fact, have mostly taken up their 
admiration, and their criticism also, at second-hand. It is certainly not very com- 
fortable to be told that we have for about a century been throwing away our praise 
upon what is hardly worth it; yet as we are so ready to discard old opinions and 
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doctrines, and to take up with new-fangled ones, in matters of infinitely greater 
moment, I really do not see wherefore we should cling so very pertinaciously to 
an implicit faith in the genius of Gibbs. Has architecture alone been napping with 
the Seven Sleepers during the last hundred years? Has it made no acquisitions, 
no advance, within that “period ? Has Greece been ransacked in vain—has every 
style of the art been examined and studied without adding to our knowledge of its 
principles and powers—without at all influencing our tastes? Should the reply be a 
negative one, then and then only are we justified in appealing to the sentence of 
former critics —of critics, by the by, who could perceive few or any beauties in our 
ancient cathedrals—as a decisive and infallible one. 

After all, so far from pulling the church to pieces, as he might have done—I do 
not mean pulling down the walls—Mr. Wilkins has only just given it a little rap 
en passant. Ifhe has scandalised the public by the opinion he has expressed, I should 
absolutely horrify it by declaring my own; for, with the single exception of the 
portico itself—or, more strictly speaking, of the columns of the portico—I consider 
that ‘‘ much-admired ” building to be ‘‘ so eminently gifted with vices,” so detestably 
frightful in every part, inside as well as out, that I can find no term sufficiently 
vituperative to convey an idea of my abhorrence. No other part save the portico 
partakes, either in design or detail, of the character of the order employed in the 
structure—exhibits the least fee sling in common with it—or any indication of having 
emanated from a mind entering into the spirit—I do not say of Greek, but of Roman 
architecture, 

Well; it appears, however, that St. Martin’s portico is neither to be buried nor 
smothered ; the line proposed by Mr. Wilkins has been abandoned. Are those who 
so imperiously demanded this alteration at all better pleased now? Not a whit. 
Now the cry is that the Gallery will he nothing but “a narrow slip,” and that the 
artists will be able to shake hands with the paupers in the workhouse from the back 
windows. Amiable consistency! rather than not find fault with Mr. Wilkins, these 

people now reproach him for inconveniences that he would have avoided, but which 
they have compelled him to submit to. As to the site being a bad one in itself, 
why were not its defects pointed out earlier, for it has been understood for many 
years past that it was intended to erect a National Gallery in this situation? At all 
events, it is not of Mr. W.’s selection; and I dare say he would not be sorry to have 
ampler space allowed him. 

Apropos of space! I feel that I myself am but badly provided for in that respect 
—that I have already taken up as much room as you may feel disposed to allot me, 
besides having already reached perhaps the ‘“ Hercules’ pillars” of your patience, 
although I have as yet merely touched upon a single head of my subject. This I 
shall now dismiss at once; and after shewing up some specimens of the twaddle 
which has been uttered, in the eagerness to abuse Mr. Wilkins and his design, will 
conclude by a few words relative to two heavy charges that gentleman has exposed 
himself to. 

On occasions like the present, there are always persons ready to give gratuitous 
advice,* and also to make a sort of party question of the affair ; and the less they 
seem to have considered all the pros and cons of the case, the more pertinacious 
becomes their headstrong and wrongheaded officiousness. So determined is one of 
these sapient gentry to cavil at the “projected design, that, either unable to find any 
more substantial accusation against it, or too ignorant of architecture even to con- 
jecture a plausible one, he sneers at it, forsooth, because the architect is going to 
employ the ‘shattered and time-worn columns of the portico of Carlton Palace -s 
More ingenious disingenuousness than this can hardly be instanced. Of course, 
those columns can be made to look little better than a pate s-hwork of fragments ; and 
such being the case, the writer might as well have spared his second epithet, which, 
by the by, produces rather an anticlimax — particularly as, by introducing it, he hes 
most incautiously flung his dirt against the columns of St. Martin’s, these latter 
having much greater right to be sty ‘led ‘** time-worn” than the others. 

For the sake of saying something, another of these clever busybodies affects to 
consider it a serious defect in Mr. Wilkins’ design, that the two archways in the 
fagade will lead only into a cul-de-sac behind the. building. Mr. Wilkins is, I dare 
say, quite as sharp-sighted as any of his critics, and has so planned his building, 
that whatever be seen through those gateways will rather aid than impair the general 


* One of these gentry, who signs himself Anti-Goth, but who seems to be rather 
more of an Anti-Solomon, recommends that the National Gallery should be erected 
on the east side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields; that is, upon the site of the garden of 


Lincoln’s Inn, Whether he has the power of making a grant of the ground, he does 
not say. 
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effect. By no means doI purpose to defend Mr. Wilkins whether right or wrong ; 
consequently, should it really be that those two gateways will expose ‘to view aught 
that will detract from, or be out of keeping with, the embellished character of the 
facade, I confess that he will justly incur censure. Yet as this caviller has not— 
probably for very sufficient reasons—done more than launch a sweeping censure 
against this confined area, or cul-de-sac, I think it but fair to withhold my judgment 
for the present ; and should it turn out, after all, that the architect has availed himself 
of the circumstances of the site, of its actual defects, so as, with some appearance of 
motive, to vary his extended facade, without breaking its continuity, and to suggest 
the idea of depth as well as length, let the space behind be ever so confined in itself, 
he cannot very well be refused the merit of clev erly taking advantage of even unfa. 
vourable circumstances. 

Besides the numerous captious objections, not to say perverse misrepresentations, 
and the absolute silliness, that have appeared in the newspapers, Mr. Wilkins’ desigr 
has been most unfairly and sneeringly spoken of in a journal which, professing as i; 
does to be exclusively devoted to the fine arts, might have been expected to discuss 
its merits with some show of criticism, and to expose its defects, however malignantly, 
with some pretension to cleverness. The paper to which I allude is indeed merely a 
letter to the editor ; but as that is the only notice of the subject, and as he has made 
no comment upon it, 1 presume that the latter coincides with the writer, unless he 
considers the whole matter a mete newspaper squabble of the day, beneath his 
attention. Let us hear the tone which criticism upon art is permitted to assume in 
this country, and in this intellec tual nineteenth century. After assuring us that the 
‘mountain of a nation’s groans” has ‘ been the parent ‘of avery mouse,’ '® this critical 
gentleman proceeds thus: “It is a mouse clad in an architectural garb, to be sure, 
but withal a mere mouse! It has a portico—a dome—ay, and triumphal arches — 
with military gateways into the bargain; it has long sides, ‘lengthily drawn out,’ 
to give it extent one w ay, and an excavated (sic) esplanade i in front to give it height.” 
Then comes a flourish of puns ; after which he continues: ‘It is a long, discon- 
solate-looking building, with a mongrel aspect. It has, thanks to rules, a decent- 
looking portico— but, thanks to no rules, it has this said glaring gap of an archw ay 
on either side, infinitely more important than the delicate centre, with its consump- 
tive steps, and unassuming triple entrances. Then there is a dome well calculated, 
with its ornamental ribs, to retain the genial wet of heaven ; ; and which will effect, 
what all loyal subjects must wish,—preserve the present rain.” And this is the stuff, 
the drivelling maudlin, that is to be passed off as criticism !--such the intellectual 
calibre of the people who snarl at Mr. Wilkins! The writer's eagerness for a stale, 
vulgar pun, has not only caused him to break Priscian’s head most wofully, and, 
“ thanks to no rules” of | grammar, to blunder on to his contemptible joke, but also 
betrays that the joke was father to the criticism upon the dome. From reasons he 
most prudently abstains, economising what he does not seem to be very abundantly 
stocked with, and therefore merely tells us that the building is disc onsolate- looking, 
and has a mongrel aspect, leaving it to others to find out the cause. It is amusing, 
however, to perceive that, united as they are in determined hostility to him, the 
architect’ 8 opponents are likely by and by to full out among themselves ; for by his 
objecting to the consumptive steps in this design, our critic seems to entertain a very 
different. opinion from that of the John Bull and the editor of the Literar y Gazette, who 

can perceive only sheer absurdity in the magnificent flight at the London U niversity. 

What may be the punster’s opinion of St. Martin’ s, I know not; but most probably 
he can see nothing ‘‘ mongrel” in a structure altogether in a different style from its 
} ortico. 

Disdaining to assume even the semblance of fairness, the John Bull commences 
its attack upon “the brick-house of the insulated university in the mud, nicknamed 
by us, most ungraciously, Stinkomalee.” If such insulting abuse—more insulting 
to his own readers than to the architect—is substituted by him for aught that looks 
like reason, this writer's opinions are not likely to prove either of any ‘value or any 
influence. As he, however, brings in Mr. Gwilt, it may be worth our while to see 
how that gentleman speaks of the university ; and he assures us, * that however 
unpleasant it may be to Mr. Wilkins to hear, as it is painful to tell him, the truth, 
the portico named is considered as inconsistent a production of art as ever was 
designed, and far from beautiful in its general proportions. 

Most severely has Mr. Wilkins been taken to task for his ‘‘ excessive vanity,” 


* After just saying that the building is to be admired only for its size, it is 
strange that this writer should compare it to a mouse. Surely he might as well have 
preserved his consistency while he indulged his spite, and denounced it as an 
architectural monster — ingens, informe, 
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in speaking with so much self-complacency of the “ University” portico, and not 
only Mr. Gwilt, but others, deny that it is generally admired ; and yet, at the time 
that portico was finished, nearly all the papers, and other periodicals which spoke of it, 
were loud and unanimous in their commendations of its classical beauty. Sure I am 
that I myself never heard it reprobated until the present outcry was raised against 
the architect, when, it seems, our critical vision has been suddenly purged, and every 
one is suddenly shocked at faults he had not the sagacity to detect before. Even the 
now lynx-eyed Literary Gaseite must have had a bat’s vision in 1828, when, speaking 
of the ** University,” it assured its readers that, ‘* both internally and externally, its 
appearance certainly does honour to the architect.” Not a word of reproach then 
against those steps, which it seems are so inconvenient for ‘‘ the aged and infirm ;” 
a somewhat odd objection, by the by, since the students at a university are not 
generally very ‘* ancient” persons, and yet the complaint is reasonable enough in 
the mouth of such an old woman as poor Mr. Gwilt has shewn himself to be. 
Whether, after all, it be universally admired or not, it certainly has been spoken of 
in terms of exceedingly warm praise by two professional gentlemen ; and their testi- 
mony to its excellence is the more unquestionable, because perfectly disinterested 
and dispassionate. In his recently published treatise on architecture, wherein he 
proves himself to be an intelligent critic, Mr. Hosking thus expresses himself in 
regard to it: ‘* The portico of the London University is of almost unequalled magni- 
ficence and beauty.” He likewise extols the elegance of the cupola, although he 
qualifies his opinion by objecting that it does not harmonise with the portico itself— 
wherein I myself do not agree with him. The other writer I allude to is Mr. Wight- 
wick, who may be allowed to be quite as good a judge of architectural merit as any 
of the newspaper critics, and he extols it in the most encomiastic terms. ‘‘ Of the 
Lonpon University,” says he, “‘ we have yet only a portion, though at the same 
time a cause for no small portion of pride. Here Athens is nobly accredited, Rome 
complimented, and England honoured. The reader is acquainted with the extent of 
my travels, and will therefore know how to value my assertion,—that the centre piece 
of this building is, next to the dome of St. Paul’s, the finest piece of external Greco- 
Italian architecture I have ever seen, the most dignified in its elevation, and the most 
elegant in its proportions and details. Standing on the platform of a noble ascent — 
[namely, the so much abused ‘ stairs’]—and crowned with a noble dome of singular 
elegance, it is certainly unique as an example in which loveliness and majesty are at 
once distinguishing characteristics.” * 

After this, it will surely be admitted that the architect, let him be as vain as he 
may, has some foundation for his vanity. But it is time to turn again to Mr. Gwilt, 
who, so far from seeing any beauty whatever in this portico, does not scruple to assert that 
“the columns themselves have more the appearance of a row of skittles, or Dutch nine-pins, 
than aught else!” Were not these his express words, I should say that such language 
—language that disparages not so much the building to which the remark is applied, 
as the art itself—could never be uttered by one who calls himself an architect ; for, 
if those columns look like a row of Dutch nine-pins, any others must bear the same 
fatal likeness to those objects—nay, those of the Doric order in a far greater degree ; 
so that it is very probable that Mr. Gwilt would be quite scandalised at “ the skittles ” 
of the Parthenon, and of the temples of Pestum. Surely he must have been in a 
perfect agony of rancour against Mr. Wilkins, when, at a loss for abuse, he gave 
vent to such disgusting nonsense. Be that as it may, he has certainly immortalised 
himself by that one sentence, and is likely to go down to posterity as Skittle Gwilt, 
and as the notable critic who finds in the debased, meagre, and poor Pulladian Ionic, 
beauties he cannot discover in the Athenian capitals ofthat order. It is not every one, 
indeed, who sees with Mr. Gwilt's optics; for one man of taste beholds in the said 
“skittles” ten Cyprians! Criticism seems to be grown most desperately funny. 

Others, and among them many who are by no means distinguished themselves 
for excess of modesty, have affected to be scandalised by Mr. Wilkins’ overweening 
vanity and arrogance. I rather commend him for his manliness and honesty; and 
even his ‘‘ egotism,” so offensive to the we-ism of the press, is infinitely less offensive 
than that sham modesty, which seems to disclaim all merit at the very time it evidently 
solicits compliment. In this respect, indeed, I have a strong fellow-feeling with him ; 
for I have the consummate vanity to think, and thinking, have the intolerable impu- 











* I hoped to find some observation, either approbatory or opprobatory, touching 
this portico, in Mr. Elmes’ London in the Nineteenth Century. His remarks, however, 
are confined to a single circumstance—one upon which there can certainly be no 
difference of opinion whatever—one as to which even Mr. Wilkins and Mr. Gwilt 
must most amicably agree—namely, that the portico faces the west! Verily, 
Mr. Elmes is, if not a pattern of criticism, at least a pattern of discretion. 
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dence to declare, that I consider myself quite as competent a judge as any of those 
critics who have taken the field against him, and far more competent than the whole 
of that million, whose voice it seems must be heard. Far and wide their brayings 
may be heard ; but wo to art if they are to become its dictators, and if it be henceforth 
compelled to court the suffrages of despotic ignorance. 

Another word and I have done. Those who are shocked at Mr. Wilkins’ pre- 
sumption, in calling in question the authority of Vitruvius, and the value of his 
writings, ought to know that his doctrines have been impugned, and his writings 
spoken of in a still more contemptuous tone by another ; and therefore, instead of 
bestowing all their indignation upon the architect of the ‘ University,” they would 
do well to husband up at least some portion of it for Mr. Hosking. - 

INDEX. 


We readily give insertion to the following remarks from a Tory correspondent : 


COBBETT AND THE STAMP-LAWS. 

Colonel Evans, at one of the Westminster meetings, took occasion to remark, that 
the Tories, when in power, would have legislated for the henefit of the people, but the 
Whigs would not let them. Prepared as I am to assert and to prove that the Tories 
did actually, to the utmost of their ability, legislate for the good of the people, there is 
much in this statement, though made by a Radical, which we readily acknowledge to 
be fact. Denying the right of the people to supreme power, the Tories have always 
held, both in speech and pamphlet, that the people had a right to good government,— 
the only right they would concede. They would not concede their right to a repre- 
sentative, or a republican, or any other express form of government ; but their right 
to good government was to them one of those eternal truths which they would never 
dispute, or hear disputed: and if that good government were aristocratic, as they 
thought, and still think, they felt that it was their duty to support all aristocratic 
institutions. With such a form of government, accordingly, they did the best they 
could; and if they did no better, they have Colonel Evans’s authority for saying, that 
it was the fault of the Whigs, who opposed them in their laudable endeavours. 

Still, the Whigs clamoured from interested motives for reform; but it was all 
along another sort of reform than was wanted by the people. They have, however, 
conceded the principle ; and there is now a third party in the House of Commons, 
that will apply it to objects which they never contemplated. Mr. Cobbett has 
already startled them with an attempt of this kind in relation to the stamp-laws. Take 
my word for it, they never designed to extend reform to matters of this kind. Nay, 
Lord Althorp attempts most vainly to defend the principle on which the anomalies 
of the stamp-acts proceed. And why? Because those anomalies were only per- 
mitted in order to conciliate the Whig landed interest. The Tories, of course, had no 
exclusive interest of the kind to support ; but had they driven the extreme proportion 
of the stamp-tables to the large properties, the opposition that would have been exerted 
would have been too much for even their resources. And where would this oppo- 
sition come from, in the first instance, but from the adverse side of the House? On 
their own adherents they could have depended, so long as the opposite benches raised 
no objection. But resistance once raised on the score of private interest, there would 
have been found, as there are in all parties, only too many individuals who preferred 
their pockets to their principles, and who would, from such dirty motives, have 
strengthened, for the nonce, the ranks even of the enemy. But you, Mr. Yorke, 
Tory as you are, will advocate the errors of neither party ; much less will you stand 
forward as counsel for persons, of whatever political creed, who come under the terms 
of reprobation which I have just thought it my duty to employ. 

Mr. Cobbett, however, must not be permitted to take all the credit to himself. 
In certain numbers of the Legal Observer the subject was fully canvassed ; and also 
in Dunn’s Diary, where, however, the subject is taken up in a vulgar and Radical 
manner,—a style which, of course, OLiver Yorke will eschew. 

To what the correspondents of the journals have done, your present correspondent 
has much, very much to add. With this subject he is fully acquainted. But the 
hour is not yet come. When it arrives, he knows his cue, and doubts not to perform 
his part to admiration. A Tory. 


J. Moyes, Castle Street, Leicester Square. 





